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SALARIES OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


MONDAY, MAY 20, 1957 


Untrep Srates SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON Post OrFice AND CiIviL SERVICE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON FEDERAL EMPLOYEES COMPENSATION, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a. m., Hon. Richard 
L.. Neuberger, presiding. 

Present: Senators Johnston, Neuberger, and Morton. 

Also present: Senator Javits; Congressman Lankford; J. Don Ker- 
lin, staff member; Frank A Paschal, staff member ; James H. Boren, 
administrative assistant to Senator Y arborough; and Peter N. Chum- 
bris, administrative assistant to Senator Langer. 

Senator Neusercer. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

We are opening hearings today on the following bills: S. 27, a bill 
to increase the rates of basic compensation of officers and employees i in 
the field service of the Post Office Department; S. 734, a bill to revise 
the basic compensation schedules of the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended ; and S. 1326, a bill to establish a system for the classification 
and compensation of scientific and professional positions in the Fed- 
eral Government. 

(S. 27,S. 734, and S. 1326 follow :) 


[S. 27, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To increase the rates of basic compensation of officers and employees in the field 
service of the Post Office Department 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Act entitled, “Postal Field Service 
Compensation Act of 1955”, approved June 10, 1955 (Public Law 68, Eighty- 
fourth Congress), is hereby amended as follows: 

(a) In section 301 (a) strike out the Postal Field Service Schedule, and insert 
the following schedule: 


POSTAL FIEL D SERV ICE SCHEDU LE 


Per annum rates and steps 








Level SS eee. ee eT ROS eee 
1 | 2 | 3 4 

- = ee Ae poe eh es Ls any ait Lie oe be 

1 | $4645] $4,820] $4, 9095 $5, 170 
2 Gkddteniate anda Gaeta 4, 870 5, 050 5, 230 | 5, 410 
he Oe ee Se eee 5, 140 | 5, 340 | 5, 540 | 5, 740 
4 | 5, 500 | 5, 700 | 5, 900 6, 100 
5 staat al bis 5, 720 | 5, 920 | 6, 120 | 6, 320 
east 5 atoms etenenhine as te ccmactere ogame wma aaaaes 6, 000 | 6, 200 | 6, 400 | 6, 600 
7 oo eae , 300 | 6, 500 6, 700 | 6, 900 
8 : iE Bite oo aie a Oe i e 600 | 6, 800 | 7,000 | 7, 200 
9 Scere ASE ROR GH IE O-See 6, 835 7.035 | 7, 235 | 7, 435 
10 ae Te de eS ee oe ; ee ; 7, 400 7, 600 | 7, 800 | 8, 000 
11 ; 8, 040 | 8, 260 8, 480 | 8, 700 
12 : sane : : 8, 740 | 8, 980 | 9, 220 | 9, 460 
iis... ri - 25) ‘6: 9, 510 | 9,770 | 10, 030 10, 290 
14 ; ; : : ji, 10, 340 | 10, 620 10, 900 | 11, 180 
15 ee 11, 250 | 11, 550 11, 850 | 12, 150 
16 a A se Z : 12, 000 12, 300 | 12, 600 | 12, 900 
17 : . ; hay 13, 000 13, 300 | 13, 600 | 13, 900 
18 ss aha : 14, 000 | 14, 300 14, 500 | 14, 700 
19 Sat cle. ; cr 14, 800 15, 000 | 15, 200 | 15, 400 
20 se i acta at i aciiethie 16,000 |_..._- = a se 
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(b) In section 302 (a) strike out the Rural Carrier Schedule, and insert the 
following schedule: 


RURAL CARRIER SCHEDULE 


= — ~ *. —————$—______—__. —— 


Per annum rates and steps 


1 2 3 4 
Carriers in rural delivery service: | 
Fixed compensation per annum $2,614 | $2,686 | $2, 758 2, 830 
Compensation per mile per annum for each mile up to thirty miles | 
of route_ , 88 91 94 97 
For each mile of route over thirty miles | 30 30 30 30 
Temporary earriers in rure il delivery service on routes to which no reg- 
ular carrier is assigne: 
Fixed tie per annum. 2,614 spect nabdahen é 
Compensation per mile per annum for eac ch mile up to thirty miles | 
of route _- i i : &S sé 
For each mile of route over thi rty miles__. 30 : bal ass a 
Temporary carriers in rural delivery service on routes having regular | 
carriers absent without pay or on mili tary leave_- ne. ee (1) 
Substitute carriers in rura] delivery service on routes “having carriers 
eh Sk ois cock on owe cdcvddecisesee ‘ (4) (*) 1) 


1 Basie compensation authorized for the regular carrier. 


(c) In section 303 (a) strike out the Fourth-Class Office Schedule and insert the 
following schedule: 


FOURTH-CLASS OFFICE SCHEDULE 


Per annum rates and steps 
Gross receipts 





1 2 3 4 
$1,300 to $1,499.99_...______ ; sapdb teas sia ereeniadhe $3, 761 | $3, 874 $3, 990 | $4, 104 
$900 to $1,299.99. _- 3, 447 3, 552 | 3, 657 3, 761 
$600 to $899.99__......___- item, eee tat fds Adiennlens | 2, 822 | 2, 907 2, 993 3, 079 
$350 to $599.99_____ rr bie eutdatal 2, 195 | 2, 261 2, 328 | 2, 394 
oS aie 1, 568 | 1,615 | 1, 663 | 1,710 
$200 to $249.99... Jib Mebceadashe -| 1, 253 | 1, 202 | 1, 330 1, 368 
RNID 20st ihenittanndanbeie tena ice 941 | 969 | 998 1, 026 
a sack itehdeibaoecomciatis 627 - mrt 654 
| 





Sec. 2. All employees who are in step 1 on the effective date of this Act shall be 
placed in step 1; all employees who are in step 2 on the effective date of this Act 
shall be placed in step 2; all employees who are in step 3 on the effective date of 
this Act shall be placed in step 3; all employees who are in steps 4, 5, 6, and 7 
on the effective date of this Act shall be placed in step 4: Provided, That nothing 
in this Act shall change the anniversary date of employees for automatic 
promotion. 

Sec. 3. This Act shall become effective as of January 1, 1957. 





[S. 734, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To revise the basic compensation schedules of the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Reclassification 
Act of 1957.” 

Sec. 2. Title VI of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 


“TITLE VI—BASIC COMPENSATION SCHEDULES 


Sec. 601. There is hereby established for positions to which this Act applies a 
basic compensation schedule, to be known as the ‘Classification Act Schedule,’ 
the symbol for which shall be ‘CA’. 
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Sec. 602. The Classification Act Schedule shall be divided into fourteen grades 
of difficulty and responsibility of work, as follows: 


“CLASSIFICATION ACT SCHEDULE 


“Grade CA—1 includes all classes of positions the duties of which are— 

“(a) to perform, under immediate supervision, with little or no latitude 
for the exercise of independent judgment, (1) the simplest routine work in 
office, business, or fiscal operations, or (2) elementary work of a subordinate 
technical character in a professional, scientific, or technical field ; or 

“(b) (1) to perform, under immediate supervision, with limited latitude 
for the exercise of independent judgment, routine work in office, business, or 
fiscal operations, or comparable subordinate technical work of limited scope 
in a professional, scientific, or technical field, requiring some training or 
experience; or (2) to perform other work of equal importance, difficulty, and 
responsibility, and requiring comparable qualifications. 

“Grade CA-2 includes all classes of positions the duties of which are (1) to 
perform, under immediate or general supervision, somewhat difficult and re- 
sponsible work in office, business, or fiscal operations, or comparable subordinate 
technical work of limited scope in a professional, scientific, or technical field, re- 
quiring in either case (A) some training or experience, (B) working knowledge 
of a special subject matter, or (C) to some extent the exercise of independent 
judgment in accordance with well-established policies, procedures, and techniques ; 
or (2) to perform other work of equal importance, difficulty, and responsibility and 
requiring comparable qualifications. 

“Grade CA-3 includes all classes of positions the duties of which are (1) to 
perform, under immediate or general supervision, moderately difficult and re- 
sponsible work in office, business, or fiscal operations, or comparable subordinate 
technical work in a professional, scientific, or technical field, requiring in either 
ease (A) a moderate amount of training and minor supervisory or other ex- 
perience, (B) good working knowledge of a special subject matter or a limited 
field of office, laboratory, engineering, scientific, or other procedure and practice, 
and (C) the exercise of independent judgment in accordance with well-estab- 
lished policies, procedures, and techniques; or (2) to perform other work of 
equal importance, difficulty, and responsibility, and requiring comparable quali- 
fications. 

“Grade CA-4 includes all classes of positions the duties of which are (1) to 
perform, under general supervision, difficult and responsible work in office, 
business, or fiscal administration, or comparable subordinate technical work in 
a professional, scientific, or technical field, requiring in either case (A) con- 
siderable training and supervisory or other experience, (B) broad working 
knowledge of a special subject matter or of office, laboratory, engineering, 
scientific, or other procedure and practice, and (C) the exercise of independent 
judgment in a limited field; (2) to perform, under immediate supervision, and 
with little opportunity for the exercise of independent judgment, simple and 
elementary work requiring professional, scientific, or technical training equiva- 
lent to that represented by graduation from a college or university of recognized 
standing but requiring little or no experience; or (3) to perform other work 
of equal importance, difficulty, and responsibility, and requiring comparable 
qualifications. 

“Grade CA-—5 includes all classes of positions the duties of which are— 

“(a) (1) to perform, under general supervision, difficult and responsible work 
in office, business, or fiscal administration, or comparable subordinate technical 
work in a professional, scientific, or technical field, requiring in either case (A) 
considerable training and supervisory or other experience, (B) broad working 
knowledge of a special and complex subject matter, procedure, or practice, or of 
the principles of the profession, art, or science involved, and (C) to a considerable 
extent the exercise of independent judgment; or (2) to perform other work of 
equal importance, difficulty, and responsibility, and requiring comparable quali- 
fications; or 

“(b) (1) to perform, under general supervision, work of considerable difficulty 
and responsibility along special technical or supervisory lines in office, business, 
or fiscal administration, or comparable subordinate technical work in a pro- 
fessional, scientific, or technical field, requiring in either case (A) considerable 
specialized or supervisory training and experience, (B) comprehensive work- 
ing knowledge of a special and complex subject matter, procedure, or practice, 
or of the principles of the profession, art, or science involved, and (C) toa 
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considerable extent the exercise of independent judgment; (2) under immediate 
or general supervision, to perform somewhat difficult work requiring (A) pro- 
fessional, scientific, or technical training equivalent to that represented by 
graduation from a college or university of recognized standing, (B) previous 
experience, and (C) to a limited extent, the exercise of independent technical 
judgment; or (3) to perform other work of equal importance, difficulty, and 
responsibility, and requiring comparable qualifications. 

“Grade CA-6 includes all classes of positions the duties of which are— 

“(a) (1) to perform, under general supervision, very difficult and respon- 
sible work along special technical or supervisory lines in office, business, 
or fiscal administration, requiring (A) considerable specialized or super- 
visory training and experience, (B) comprehensive and thorough working 
knowledge of a specialized and complex subject matter, procedure, or prac- 
tice, or of the principles of the profession, art, or science involved, and (C) 
to a considerable extent the exercise of independent judgment; or (2) to 
perform other work of equal importance, difficulty, and responsibility, and 
requiring comparable qualifications; or 

“(b) (1) to perform, under general supervision, very difficult and respon- 
sible work along special technical, supervisory, or administrative lines in of- 
fice, business, or fiscal administration, requiring (A) somewhat extended 
specialized training and considerable specialized, supervisory, or adminis- 
trative experience which has demonstrated capacity for sound independent 
work, (B) thorough and fundamental knowledge of a special and complex 
subject matter, or of the profession, art, or science involved, and (C) con- 
siderable latitude for the exercise of independent judgment; (2) with con- 
siderable latitude for the exercise of independent judgment, to perform mod- 
erately difficult and responsible work, requiring (A) professional, scientific, 
or technical training equivalent to that represented by graduation from a 
college or university of recognized standing, and (B) considerable addi- 
tional professional, scientific, or technical training or experience which has 
demonstrated capacity for sound independent work; or (3) to perform other 
work of equal importance, difficulty, and responsibility, and requiring com- 
parable qualifications. 

“Grade CA-7 includes all classes of positions the duties of which are— 

“(a) (1) to perform, under general supervision, highly difficult and re- 
sponsible work along special technical, supervisory, or administrative lines 
in office, business, or fiscal administration, requiring (A) somewhat extended 
specialized, supervisory, or administrative training and experience which 
has demonstrated capacity for sound independent work, (B) thorough and 
fundamental knowledge of a specialized and complex subject matter, or of 
the profession, art, or science involved, and (C) considerable latitude for the 
exercise of independent judgment; or (2) to perform other work of equal 
importance, difficulty, and responsibility, and requiring comparable quali- 
fications ; or 

“(b) (1) to perform, under general administrative supervision and with 
wide latitude for the exercise of independent judgment, work of marked 
difficulty and responsibility along special technical, supervisory, or adminis- 
trative lines in office, business, or fiscal administration, requiring (A) ex- 
tended specialized, supervisory, or administrative training and experience 
which has demonstrated important attainments and marked capacity for 
sound independent action or decision, and (B) intimate grasp of a special- 
ized and complex subject matter, or of the profession, art, or science in- 
volved, or of administrative work of marked difficulty ; (2) with wide latitude 
for the exercise of independent judgment, to perform responsible work of 
considerable difficulty requiring somewhat extended professional, scientific, 
or technical training and experience which has demonstrated important at- 
tainments and marked capacity for independent work; or (3) to perform 
other work of equal importance, difficulty, and responsibility, and requiring 
comparable qualifications. 

“Grade CA-S8 includes all classes of positions the duties of which are (1) 
to perform, under general administrative supervision, with wide latitude for 
the exercise of independent judgment, work of a very high order of difficulty 
and responsibility along special technical, supervisory, or administrative lines 
in office, business, or fiscal administration, requiring (A) extended, specialized, 
supervisory, or administrative training and experience which has demon- 
strated leadership and attainments of a high order in specialized or adminis- 
trative work, and (B) intimate grasp of a specialized and complex subject 
matter or of the profession, art, or science involved; (2) under general admin- 
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istrative supervision, and with wide latitude for the exercise of independent 
judgment, to perform professional, scientific, or technical work of marked diffi- 
culty and responsibility requiring extended professional, scientific, or technical 
training and experience which has demonstrated leadership and attainments 
of a high order in professional, scientific, or technical research, practice, or 
administration ; or (3) to perform other work of equal importance, difficulty, and 
responsibility, and requiring comparable qualifications. 

“Grade CA-9 includes all classes of positions the duties of which are (1) to 
perform, under administrative direction, with wide latitude for the exercise of 
independent judgment, work of unusual difficulty and responsibility along special 
technical, supervisory, or administrative lines, requiring extended specialized, 
supervisory, or administrative training and experience which has demonstrated 
leadership and marked attainments; (2) to serve as assistant head of a major 
organization involving work of comparable level within a bureau; (35) to 
perform, under administrative direction, with wide latitude for the exercise of 
independent judgment, work of unusual difficulty and responsibility requiring 
extended professional, scientific, or technical training and experience which 
has demonstrated leadership and marked attainments in professional, scientific, 
or technical research, practice, or administration; or (4) to perform other work 
of equal importance, difficulty, and responsibility, and requiring comparable 
qualifications. 

“Grade CA-—10 includes all classes of positions the duties of which are (1) to 
perform, under general administrative direction, with wide latitude for the 
exercise of independent judgment, work of exceptional difficulty and responsi- 
bility along special technical, supervisory, or administrative lines which has 
demonstrated leadership and unusual attainments; (2) to serve as head of 
a major organization within a bureau involving work of comparable level; 
(3) to plan and direct or to plan and execute major professional, scientific, 
technical, administrative, fiscal, or other specialized programs, requiring ex- 
tended training and experience which has demonstrated leadership and unusual 
attainments in professional, scientific, or technical research, practice, or ad- 
ministration, or in administrative, fiscal, or other specialized activities: or (4) 
to perform consulting or other professional, scientific, technical, administrative, 
fiscal, or other specialized work of equal importance, difficulty, and responsibility, 
and requiring comparable qualifications. 

“Grade CA-—11 includes all classes of positions the duties of which are (1) 
to perform, under general administrative direction, with very wide latitude for 
the exercise of independent judgment, work of outstanding difficulty and re- 
sponsibility along special technical, supervisory, or administrative lines which 
has demonstrated leadership and exceptional attainments: (2) to serve as 
head of a major organization within a bureau involving work of comparable 
level; (3) to plan and direct or to plan and execute specialized programs of 
marked difficulty, responsibility, and national significance, along professional, 
scientific, technical, administrative, fiscal, or other lines, requiring extended 
training and experience which has demonstrated leadership and unusual attain- 
ments in professional, scientific, or technical research, practice, or administra- 
tion, or in administrative, fiscal, or other specialized activities: or (4) to 
perform consulting or other professional, scientific, technical administrative, 
fiscal, or other specialized work of equal importance, difficulty, and responsi- 
bility, and requiring comparable qualifications. 

“Grade CA-12 includes all classes of positions the duties of which are (1) to 
perform, under general administrative direction, with unusual latitude for 
the exercise of independent judgment, work of outstanding difficulty and re- 
sponsibility along special technical, supervisory, or administrative lines which 
has demonstrated leadership and exceptional attainments: (2) to serve as the 
head of a major organization involving work of comparable level: (3) to plan 
and direct or to plan and execute professional, scientific, technical, administra- 
tive, fiscal, or other specialized programs of unusual difficulty, responsibility, 
and national significance, requiring extended training and experience which has 
demonstrated leadership and exceptional attainments in professional, scientific, 
or technical research, practice, or administration, or in administrative, fiscal, 
or other specialized activities ; or (4) to perform consulting or other professional, 
scientific, technical, administrative, fiscal, or other specialized work of equal 
importance, difficulty, and responsibility, and requiring comparable qualifications, 

“Grade CA-13 includes all classes of positions the duties of which are (1) 
to serve as the head of a bureau where the position, considering the kind and 
extent of the authorities and .responsibilities vested in it, and the scope, com- 
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plexity, and degree of difficulty of the activities carried on, is of a high order 
among the whole group of positions of heads of bureaus; (2) to plan and direct 
or to plan and execute professional, scientific, technical, administrative, fiscal, or 
other specialized programs of exceptional difficulty, responsibility, and national 
significance, requiring extended training and experience which has demonstrated 
exceptional leadership and attainments in professional, scientific, or technical 
research, practice, or administration, or in administrative, fiscal, or other spe- 
cializd activities; or (3) to perform consulting or other professional, scientific, 
technical, administrative, fiscal, or other specialized work of equal importance, 
difficulty, and responsibility, and requiring comparable qualifications. 

“Grade CA-14 includes all classes of positions the duties of which are (1) 
to serve as the head of a bureau where the position, considering the kind and 
extent of the authorities and responsibilities vested in it, and the scope, com- 
plexity, and degree of difficulty of the activities carried on, is exceptional and 
outstanding among the whole group of positions of heads of bureaus; (2) to plan 
and direct or to plan and execute frontier or unprecedented professional, scientif- 
ic, technical, administrative, fiscal, or other specified programs of outstanding dif- 
ficulty, responsibility, and national significance, requiring extended training 
and experience which has demonstrated outstanding leadership and attainments 
in professional, scientific, or technical research, practice, or administration, or in 
administrative, fiscal, or other specialized activities; or (3) to perform con- 
sulting or other professional, scientific, technical, administrative, fiscal, or other 
specialized work of equal importance, difficulty, and responsibility, and re- 
quiring comparable qualifications. 

“Sec. 603. (a) The rates of basic compensation with respect to officers, em- 
ployees, and positions to which this Act applies shall be in accordance with 
the compensation schedule contained in subsection (b). 

“(b) The compensation schedule for the Classification Act Schedule shall 
be as follows: 


Grade Per Annum Rates 

Nine. ctntnnihicnintaetundiiianentandiied Gia $3, 300 $3, 400 $3, 500 $3, 600 $3, 700 $3, 800 $3, 900 
Ne ee aa ak crncdieh elaine 3, 600 3, 700 3, 800 3, 900 4,000 4, 100 4, 200 
Se a at eet abiovocnee 3, 900 4,000 4,100 4, 200 4, 300 4, 400 4, 500 
Ci ili tide nthitahbbindwumnpeietes 4, 300 4, 450 4, 600 4,705 4, 900 5, 050 5, 200 
el Niet ern mateiimmadiiteanidaescty 5, 000 5, 150 5, 300 5, 450 5, 600 5, 7! 5, 900 
sd iantinichinmncetinxetnnnmnideis awe 6, 000 6, 150 6, 300 6, 450 6, 600 6, 750 6, 909 
SR secre ittadaralucingmetioeils 7, 7, 450 7, 700 7,950 8, 200 8, 450 

6 can ah ate cbepaigaded baka 8, 500 8, 750 9, 000 9, 250 9, 500 9, 750 

ee RRS Sey PR TE 10, 000 10, 250 10, 500 10, 750 11, 000 11, 250 

oO a oe ta ai lantinsek dade eeee: 11, 500 11, 750 12, 000 12, 250 12, 500 12, 750 

SMA detabudaibeiaussodcdidaseenen 13, 000 13, 250 13, 500 13, 750 14,000 14, 250 

a en ee 14, 500 14, 750 15, 000 15, 250 15, 500 15, 750 
Te elie 16, 000 16, 250 16, 500 16, 750 17,000 17, 250 

Pe oe cb be catteiesecanccpabeees 17, 500 


“(c) Whenever payment is made on the basis of a daily, hourly, weekly, bi- 
weekly, or monthly rate, such rate shall be computed from the appropriate annual 
rate specified in subsection (b) by the method prescribed in section 604 (d) of the 
Federal Employees Pay Act of 1945, as amended. 

“Sec. 604 (a). For the purpose of making initial adjustments to the classifica- 
tion grades provided in this Act, positions which are required to be compensated 
in accordance with this Act, and which were immediately prior to the effective 
date of the Reclassification Act of 1957 in the General Schedule of the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949, as amended, are hereby allocated to corresponding grades of the 
Classification Act schedule as set forth below : 


“Grade of the General Schedule of the Corresponding new grade of the 
Classification Act of 1949, Classification Act Schedule 
as amended 
1 1 
2 1 
3 2 
4 8 
5 4 
6 5 
7 5 
8 6 
9 6 
10 = 
11 7 
12 8 
13 9 


_ 

o 
hk 
RWS 
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“(b) The rates of basic compensation of officers and employees to whom this Act 
applies shall be initially adjusted as follows: 

“(1) Employees in grade 2, 8, 4, 5, 7, 9, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, 17 or 18 of the 
General Schedule immediately prior to the effective date of the Reclassification Act 
of 1957 at one of the scheduled or longevity rates, shall have the same relative pay 
rate of the corresponding grade of the Classification Act Schedule as provided in 
this section. 

“(2) Employees in grade 1, 6, or 8 of the General Schedule immediately prior 
to the effective date of the Reclassification Act of 1957 (A) at the first, second, 
third, or fourth rate of any such grade shall have the first rate of the appropriate 
corresponding grade, 1, 5, or 6 of the Classification Act Schedule; and (B) em- 
ployees at the fifth, sixth, or seventh scheduled rate or at the first, second, or 
third longevity rate shall have the second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, or seventh 
rate respectively of the appropriate corresponding grade 1, 5, or 6 of the Classifica- 
tion Act Schedule. 

“(3) Employees in grade 10 of the General Schedule immediately prior to the 
effective date of the Reclassification Act of 1957 (A) at the first, second, third, or 
fourth rate shall have the first rate of corresponding grade 7 of the Classification 
Act Schedule; and (B) employees at the fifth, sixth, or seventh scheduled rate 
or at the first, second, or third longevity step rate shall have the second, third, 
fourth, or fifth rate respectively of the corresponding grade 7 of the Classification 
Act schedule. 

“(4) Employees receiving a rate of basic compensation, authorized by law, 
immediately prior to the effective date of the Reclassification Act of 1957, which is 
in excess of the appropriate rate of the grade as determined under paragraphs 
(1), (2), and (8) shall continue to receive such rate, until they leave such position 
or are entitled to receive basic compensation at a higher rate by reason of the 
operation of this Act. 

“Sec. 605. Whenever reference is made in this or any other law to a grade of the 
General Schedule of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, such reference 
shall be held and considered to mean the corresponding grade of the Classification 
Act Schedule shown in section 604 (a) of this Act.” 

Sec. 8. (a) The rates of basic compensation of officers and employees in or 
under the judicial branch of the Government whose rates of compensation are 
fixed pursuant to paragraph (2) of subdivision a of section 62 of the Bankruptcy 
Act (11 U. S. C., see. 102 (a) (2)), section 3656 of title 18 of the United States 
Code, the second and third sentences of section 608, section 604 (a) (5), or sections 
672 to 675, inclusive, of title 28 of the United States Code are hereby increased by 
8 per centum of so much thereof as does not exceed $2,500, 14 per centum of so 
much thereof as exceeds $2,500 but does not exceed $10,000, and 16 per centum of 
so much thereof as exceeds $10,000. 

(b) The limitations of $11,360 and $15,440 with respect to the aggregate sal- 
aries payable to secretaries and law clerks of circuit and distriet judges, con- 
tained in the paragraph under the heading “SALARIES OF SUPPORTING PERSONNEL” 
in the Judiciary Appropriation Act, 1957 (Public Law 6038, Bighty-fourth Con- 
gress), or in any subsequent appropriation Act, shall be increased by the amounts 
necessary to pay the additional basic compensation provided by this Act. 

(c) Section 753 (e) of title 28 of the United States Code (relating to the com- 
pensation of court reporters for district courts) is amended by striking out 
“$6,450” and inserting in lieu thereof “$7,200”. 

Sec. 4. (a) Each of the maximum and minimum rates of salary contained in 
the second sentence of section 3 (d) and in section 7, of the Act of January 3, 
1946, as amended (38 U. S. C. 15b (d) and 15f (a) ), is hereby increased by 8 per 
centum of so much thereof as does not exceed $2,500, 14 per centum of so much 
thereof as exceeds $2,500 but does not exceed $10,000, and 16 per centum of so 
much thereof as exceeds $10,000. 

(b) Each of the rates of salary contained in section 3 (e) and section 3 (f) of 
such Act (38 U. S. C. 15b (e) and (f)) is hereby increased by 8 per centum of 
so much thereof as does not exceed $2,500, 14 per centum of so much thereof as 
exceeds $2,500 but does not exceed $10,000, and 16 per centum of so much thereof 
as exceeds $10,000. 

(c) Each of the rates of salary increased by subsections (a) and (b) of this 
section which is not a multiple of $100 shall be rounded, as so increased, to the 
next lower $100 per annum. 

(d) Section 8 (d) of such Act (88 U. S. C. 15g (d)) is amended by striking out 
“$13,760” and inserting in lieu thereof “$15,600.” 

Sec. 5. Each of the rates of basic compensation provided by sections 412 and 415 
of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended, is hereby increased by 8 per 
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centum of so much thereof as does not exceed $2,500, 14 per centum of so much 
thereof as exceeds $2,500 but does not exceed $10,000, and 16 per centum of so 
much thereof as exceeds $10,000. Each such rate as so increased which is not 
a multiple of $100 shall be rounded to the next lower $100 per annum. 

Sec. 6. Notwithstanding any other provision of this Act, (1) no rate of compen- 
sation or salary which is $17,500 or more per annum shall be increased by reason 
of this Act, and (2) no rate of compensation or salary shall be increased by reason 
of this Act to an amount in excess of $17,500. 

Sec. 7. This Act shall become effective at the beginning of the first pay period 
which begins more than sixty days after the enactment of this Act. 


[S. 1326, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To establish a system for the classification and compensation of scientific and 
professional positions in the Federal Government, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Scientific 
and Professional Classification Act.” 


TITLE I—PURPOSE 


Sec. 101. In order to— 

(1) strengthen the national defense and further the interests of other 
essential programs of the Government, 

(2) protect, maintain, and advance the preeminence of the United States 
in scientific, technological, and research and development endeavor, and 

(3) improve efficiency, productivity, and performance in the professional, 
scientific, technological, and research and development functions of the 
Government, 

it is the purpose of this Act to provide for the establishment, operation, and 
maintenance of a system for the classification and compensation of scientific 
and professional positions in the Government which will— 

(A) place the Government in a more favorable position than it now 
occupies with respect to obtaining and retaining the quality and quantity 
of personnel necessary to carry out the professional, scientific technological, 
and research and development functions of the Government, 

(B) attract to and retain in the Government service personnel of high 
caliber, ability, capacity, and potential in the professional, scientific, tech- 
nological, and research and development fields, 

(C) offer maximum incentives for such personnel in the form of com- 
pensation, promotion and advancement, career opportunities, prestige of 
service, and other employment benefits, 

(D) provide flexibility in order to facilitate the full development and 
effective utilization by the Government of the education, training, experience, 
ability, and productive capacity of such personnel, and, 

(EB) with respect to such scientific and professional positions, contain and 
apply the principle of equal pay for substantially equal work by such per- 
sonnel and give effect, in terms of position classification, compensation, and 
professional and scientific standing of such personnel, to substantial differ- 
ences in (i) the difficulty and importance of the work to be performed, 
(ii) the degree of responsibility and skill to be exercised, (iii) the scope 
and variety of the tasks involved, and (iv) the education, training, ex- 
perience, and other qualification requirements. 


TITLE II—DEFINITIONS, COVERAGE, AND EXEMPTIONS 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 201. For the purposes of this Act— 

(1) Except as specifically provided in section 203 of this Act, “department” 
includes each executive department, each independent establishment and agency 
in the executive branch, each corporation wholly owned by the United States, 
the General Accounting Office, the Government Printing Office, the Office of the 
Architect of the Capitol, the Library of Congress, the Botanic Garden, the 
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Administrative Office of the United States Courts, and the municipal government 
of the District of Columbia ; 


(2) “employee” means an individual employed in a department, except as 
otherwise provided in this Act; 


(3) “position” means the duties and responsibilities assigned to an employee, 
except as otherwise provided in this Act; 

(4) “scientific” and “professional” mean those qualifications, education, 
training, or experience, required to perform the duties and responsibilities of 
any position within the purview of this Act, which are generally recognized to 
constitute professional standing or its equivalent in a given occupation or 
vocation ; 

(5) “Commission” means the United States Civil Service Commission ; 

(6) “Commissioners” means the United States Civil Service Commissioners ; 

(7) “classification”, “class”, “grade”, ‘“within-grade”’, “per annum rate”, 
“salary step’, ‘“‘step-increase’’, and “step-rate” shall have the same meanings as 
when used in relation to the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, and in the 
Act of September 1, 1954 (Public Law 763, Eighty-third Congress ; 68 Stat. 1105), 
except as otherwise provided in this Act or indicated in the context thereof; 

(8) “basic salary” means the rate of annual compensation specified by law, 
exclusive of (A) overtime compensation, (B) night differential compensation, 
(C) holiday compensation, (D) longevity compensation, and (E) any amount 
received by an employee, in excess of the rate of basic annual compensation 
specified by law for his position, under section 604 (b) (11) of the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended, section 208 (b) of the Act of September 1, 1954, as 
amended, paragraph (4) or (5) of section 608 (c) of the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended, the Act of June 18, 1956 (Public Law 594, Eighty-fourth 
Congress), and any Act amendatory to such Act of June 18, 1956; 

(9) “Scientific and Professional Schedule” means the Scientific and Profes- 
sional Schedule established by section 301 (a) of this Act; 

(10) “technology” and “technological” shall have their generally accepted 
meaning, as defined in standard unabridged dictionaries, relating to industrial 
science, systematic knowledge of the industrial arts, and applied science; and 

(11) “Research and development” means any activity requiring formal scien- 
tific, professional, technological, or technical training or experience, and the 
exercise of judgment based thereon, in selecting, applying, or evaluating tech- 
niques, theories, and experiments for the solution of problems related to— 

(A) the devising, evolvement, creation, or utilization of new or original 
products, services, or methods, or 
(B) the improvement or more effective utilization of existing products, 
services, or methods, 
and shall include “pure” research. 


COVERAGE AND EXEMPTIONS 


Sec. 202. Subject to section 203 of this Act, and except as otherwise specifically 
provided in this Act, this Act shall apply to each civilian scientific, professional, 
technological, and research and development position; to each employee who is 
an incumbent of such a position immediately prior to the date such position is 
placed in the Scientific and Professional Schedule in the manner provided by 


this Act; and to each person appointed to, or otherwise placed in, such a position 
on or after such date. 


Sec. 203. This Act shall not apply to— 

(1) the President and the Vice President of the United States; 

(2) any officer appointed, and any position to which appointment is re- 
quired by law to be made, by the President alone or by the President by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, except any such officer or 
position as may be designated by the President or in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the President ; 

(3) any position or employee in the field service of the Post Office De- 
partment within the purview of the Postal Field Service Compensation 
Act of 1955; 

(4) positions in or under the Foreign Service of the United States under 
the Department of State, for which the salary rates are fixed by the Foreign 
Serwee Act of 1946, as supplemented by Public Law 160, Eighty-first 
Congress, approved July 6, 1949; and 
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(5) positions in or under the Department of State which are (A) con- 
nected with the representation of the United States to international organ- 
izations or (B) specifically exempted by law from the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended, or any other classification or compensation law ; 

(6) teachers, school officers, and employees of the Board of Education of 
the District of Columbia, whose compensation is fixed under the District of 
Columbia Teachers’ Salary Act of 1947, as supplemented by Public Law 
151, Eighty-first Congress, approved June 30, 1949; and the chief judge 
and the associate judges of the Municipal Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia, and of the Municipal Court for the District of Columbia ; 

(7) officers and members of the Metropolitan Police, the Fire Department 
of the District of Columbia, the United States Park Police, and the White 
House Police ; 

(8) lighthouse keepers and civilian employees on lightships and vessels 
of the Coast Guard, whose compensation is fixed under authority of section 
432 (f) and (g) of title 14 of the United States Code; 

(9) employees in recognized trades or crafts, or other skilled mechanical 
crafts, or in unskilled, semi-skilled, or skilled manual-labor occupations and 
employees in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing the duties of whom are 
to perform or to direct manual or machine operations requiring special skill 
or experience, or to perform or direct the counting, examining, sorting, or 
other vertification of the product of manual or machine operations, whose 
compensation shall be fixed and adjusted from time to time as nearly as is 
consistent with the public interest in accordance with prevailing rates; 

(10) officers and members of crews of vessels, whose compensation shall 
be fixed and adjusted from time to time as nearly as is consistent with the 
public interest in accordance with prevailing rates and practices in the 
maritime industry ; 

(11) employees of the Government Printing Office whose compensation is 
fixed under Public, Numbered 276, Sixty-eighth Congress, approved June 7, 
1924: ; 

(12) civilian professors, lecturers, and instructors at the naval War Col- 
lege and the Naval Academy whose compensation is fixed under Public Law 
604, Seventy-ninth Congress, approved August 2, 1946, senior professors, 
professors, associate and assistant professors, and instructors at the Naval 
Postgraduate School whose compensation is fixed under Public Law 303, 
Hightieth Congress, approved July 31, 1947; and the academic dean of the 
Postgraduate School of the Naval Academy whose compensation is fixed 
under Public Law 402, Seventy-ninth Congress, approved June 10, 1946; 

(13) aliens or persons not citizens of the United States who occupy 
positions outside the several States and the District of Columbia; 

(14) the Tennessee Valley Authority : 

(15) the Inland Waterways Corporation ; 

(16) the Alaska Railroad; 

(17) the Virgin Islands Corporation ; 

(18) the Central Intelligence Agency : 

(19) the Atomic Energy Commission ; 

(20) production credit corporations : 

(21) Federal intermediate credit banks ; 

(22) the Panama Railroad Company ; 

(23) teachers, schools officers, and members of the Police and Fire De- 
partments of the Panama Canal whose rates of compensation are fixed by 
the Governor of the Panama Canal with reference to the rates of compen- 
sation for similar positions in the municipal government of the District of 
Columbia: 

(24) employees who serve without compensation or at nominal rates of 
compensation ; 

(25) employees, none or only part of whose compensation is paid from 
appropriated funds of the United States: Provided, That with respect to the 
Veterans Canteen Service in the Veterans’ Administration, the provisions of 
this paragraph shall be applicable only to those positions which are exempt 
from the Classification Act of 1923, as amended, pursuant to Public Law 636, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, approved August 7, 1946, as amended ; 

(26) employees whose compensation is fixed under a cooperative agree- 
ment between the United States and (A) a State, Territory, or possession 
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of the United States, or political subdivision thereof, or (B) a person or 
organization outside the service of the Federal Government ; 
(27) student nurses, student dietitians, student physical therapists, student 
occupational therapists, and other student employees, assigned or attached to 
a hospital, clinic, or laboratory primarily for training purposes, whose com- 
pensation is fixed under Publie Law 330, Hightieth Congress, approved August 
4, 1947, or section 14 (b) of Public Law 2938, Seventy-ninth Congress, approved 
January 3, 1946, as amended by Public Law 722, Eightieth Congress, ap- 
proved June 19, 1948; 

(28) inmates, patients, or beneficiaries receiving care or treatment or 
living in Government agencies or institutions ; 

(29) experts or consultants, when employed temporarily or intermittently 
in accordance with section 15 of Public Law 600, Seventy-ninth Congress, ap- 
proved August 2, 1946; 

(30) emergency or seasonal employees whose employment is of uncertain 
or purely temporary duration, or who are employed for brief periods at inter- 
vals; 

(31) persons employed on a fee, contract, or piecework basis ; 

(32) persons who many lawfully perform their duties concurrently with 
their private profession, business, or other employment, and whose duties re- 
quire only a portion.of their time, where it is impracticable to ascertain or 
anticipate the proportion of time devoted to the service of the Federal Govern- 
ment ; 

(33) positions for which rates of basic compensation are individually 
fixed, or expressely authorized to be fixed, by any other law, at or in excess 
of the maximum scheduled rate of the highest grade established by this Act; 

(34) employees or positions in the Office of the Architect of the Capitol 
whose compensation is fixed by any other law; and 

(35) the classes of employees, whose compensation is authorized by section 
3 of the Legislative Pay Act of 1929, as amended (46 Stat. 38; 55 Stat. 615), 
to be fixed by the Architect of the Capitol. 

Sec. 204. The Commission is authorized and directed to determine finally the 
applicability of sections 202 and 208 of this Act to specific positions and em- 
ployees. 


TITLE III 





SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL SCHEDULE; CONVERSION 
SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL SCHEDULE 


Sec. 301. (a) There is established a basic compensation schedule for scientific, 
professional , technological, and research and development positions subject to 
this Act which shall be known as the “Scientific and Professional Schedule” and 
for which the symbol shall be “SPS”. Except as provided in section 302 (a) (4) 
and section 503 of this Act, basic compensation shall be paid to each employee in a 
position subject to this Act in accordance with this schedule, which follows: 


SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL SCHEDULE 


Grade Per annum rates 

SPS-1 ‘ pod a ila bienoly $5, 070 $5, 200 $5, 330 $5, 460 $5, 590 $5, 720 $5, 850 
SPS-2 oe ake .-. 5,980 6, 110 6, 240 6, 370 6, 500 6, £30 6, 760 
SPS-3 : hs 6, 890 7, 020 7, 150 7, 280 7, 410 7, 540 7, 670 
pe... J. uc wedawes ; J ‘ ... 7,800 7, 930 8, 060 8, 190 8, 320 8, 450 8, 580 
SPS-5 SU ewe as bbbbeae< sos! 2 8, 860 9, 010 9, 160 9, 310 9, 460 9, 610 
SPS-6._- a pel 9, 760 9, 910 10, 060 10, 210 10, 360 10, 510 10, 660 
SPS-7 3 ok acta ale ; ae 10, 810 10, 960 11, 110 11, 260 11, 410 11, 560 11, 710 
SPS8-8.. _.. f J a ..-. 11,860 12, 010 12, 160 12, 310 12, 460 12, 610 12, 760 
SPS-9___ dated 66a db wssitadenang eee 13, 080 18, 250 13, 420 13, 590 13, 760 13, 930 
SPS-10.....- =o . a 14, 270 14, 440 14, 610 14, 780 14, 950 15, 120 
SPS-11_. Bie sions eign +E 15, 460 15, 630 15, 800 15, 970 16, 140 16, 310 
SPS-12_. . j Siesc-ctles BGO 16, 650 16, 820 16, 990 17, 160 17, 330 17, 500 
SPS-13.. ‘ ‘ ohn win awise ies @a0 17, 860 18, 050 18, 240 18, 430 18, 620 18, 810 
SPS-14.._. a ale Sia i Meals ..-- 19,000 


92764—57—_—-2 
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CONVERSION 


Sec. 302. (a) Each position placed in the Scientific and Professional Schedule 
in the manner provided by this Act shall be allocated, effective on the date such 
position is so placed, to a grade of such schedule, as follows: 


Grade of position under the General Grade of position under the Scientific and 
Schedule of the nee Act of Professional Schedule 

GS-5 SPS-1 

GS-6 SPS-2 

GS-7 SPS-3 

GS-8 SPS-4 

GS-9 SPS-5 

GS 10 SPS-6 

GS-11 SPS-7 

GS-12 SPS-8 

GS-13 SPS-9 

GS-14 SPS-10 

GS-15 SPS-11 

GS-16 SPS-12 

GS-17 S SPS-13 

GS-18 SPS-14 


(b) The rate of basic salary of each employee, without regard to the amendment 
made by section 104 of the Act of September 1, 1954 (68 Stat. 1106; 5 U.S. C., 
sec. 1132), in effect immediately prior to the date on which his position is placed 
in the Scientific and Professional Schedule and allocated to a grade of such 
schedule in the manner provided by this Act shall be adjusted, effective on such 
date, to the per annum basic salary rate for that step of such grade which corre- 
sponds numerically to the within-grade salary step-rate of the grade of the 
General Schedule of the Classification Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 594), as amended, in 
effect for such position immediately prior to such date, as though the amendment 
made by such section 104 had not been enacted. Any increase in the rate of any 
grade of such General Schedule established by the Commission for a given classi- 
fication under authority of such amendment shall be excluded in such adjustment 
of the rate of basic salary and such adjustment shall be made on the basis of the 
completion by each employee of the number of calendar weeks of service in his 
position in a grade of the General Schedule as provided by section 701 of the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended, without regard to any such increase estab- 
lished by the Commission. 

(c) Each employee whose basic salary is paid under the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended, and who on or prior to the date on which his position is placed 
in the Scientific and Professional Schedule and allocated to a grade therein in the 
manner provided by this Act shall have earned (or would have earned except 
for the establishment by the Commission of an increased rate with respect to his 
position in the manner provided by the amendment made by section 104 of the 
Act of September 1, 1954), but shall not have been credited with, a higher within- 
grade step-increase under the Classification Act of 1949 for such position shall be 
given credit for such higher within-grade step-increase before his base salary is 
adjusted in the manner provided by subsection (b) of this section. 

(d) Each longevity step-increase which has been earned by an employee prior 
to the date on which his position is placed in the Scientific and Professional 
Schedule and allocated to a grade of such schedule in the manner provided 
by this Act shall be adjusted, effective on such date, to the amount of the 
longevity step-increase for that longevity step of such grade which corresponds nu- 
merically to the longevity step-increase rate of the longevity step-increase rate 
of the General Schedule of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, in effect 
for such position immediately prior to such date, and each such adjusted longevity 
step-increase shall become a part of the basic compensation of such employee and 
shall constitute a longevity step-increase under section 503 of this Act. 

(e) The placing of any position in the Scientific and Professional Schedule, the 
allocation of such position to any grade or per annum salary rate of such sched- 
ule, and the initial adjustment in the annual rate of compensation of such posi- 
tion, in the manner provided by this section, shall not be construed to be a trans- 
fer or promotion within the meaning of section 602 (b) of this Act. 

(f) For purposes of this section— 

(1) each position subject to this Act which is placed in the Scientific and 
Professional Schedule in the manner provided by this Act and for which the 
rate of compensation is fixed, immediately prior to the date such position is 
so placed, by any provision of law other than the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended, shall be held and considered to be in that grade of the General 
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Schedule of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, determined by the 
Commission to be appropriate on the basis of a comparison of the level of the 
duties, responsibilities, and qualification requirements of such position and of 
other positions which shall have been placed in the Scientific and Profes- 
sional Schedule prior to such date or are to be placed in such schedule on such 
date, and 

(2) such prior rate of compensation shall be held and considered to be 
(A) that within-grade salary step-rate of the appropriate grade determined 
by the Commission in the manner provided by paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section which is equal thereto in amount or, (B) if there is no such equal 
step-rate, the next higher within-grade salary step-rate of such grade, except 
that the rate of basic compensation of the incumbent in a position placed in 
the Scientific and Professional Schedule in the manner provided by this 
Act shall not be reduced by operation of this subsection so long as such in- 
cumbent remains in such position. 


TITLE IV—POSITIONS PLACED IN SCIENTIFIC AND 
PROFESSIONAL SCHEDULE 


Sec. 401. (a) Not earlier than the first day of the second pay period which be- 
gins after the effective date of this Act, and not later than the first day of the 
first pay period which begins more than two months after such effective date, 
there shall be placed in the Scientific and Professional Schedule— 


(1) all positions for which rates of compensation are fixed, immediately 
before the effective date of this Act, under and in the manner provided by 
Public Law 313, Bightieth Congress, and Public Law 167, Eighty-first Con- 


_ gress, as amended ; 


(2) all positions of physicians, dentists, and registered nurses in the De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery in the Veverans’ Administration for 
which rates of compensation are fixed, immediately before the effective 
date of this Act, in the manner provided by the Act of January 3, 1946, (59 
Stat. 675; 38 U. S. C., see. 15) ; 

(3) all positions in the Public Health Service provided for by section 208 
(g) of the Public Health Service Act (42 U. S. C., sec. 210 (g)); 

(4) all positions in the Department of Agriculture provided for by the Act 
of April 24, 1948 (62 Stat. 198; 21 U.S. C., sec. 118a) ; 

(5) all positions of medical or dental internes or residents-in-training 
assigned or attached to a hospital, clinic, or laboratory in or under any de- 
partment ; and 

(6) all positions which are scientific, professional, technological, or re- 
search and development in nature and require professional qualifications, in 
accordance with the purpose of this Act, for which the rates of compensation 
are fixed, immediately prior to the effective date of this Act, by the General 
Schedule of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, and which at such 
time are included by the Commission in any classification series as follows: 


CLASSIFICATION 
Series Code Series Title 
iain enacted Military intelligence Research Series 
no ale, cence cneecdl Geography Series 
anc is ac ach een Psychology Series 
GB-810-6 n> oa 4pm Accounting Series 
I haiti iceelall ceaia Fiscal Auditing (GAO) Series 
te ee Medical Officer Series 
G6-600- O20 ote ceded lu Dental Officer Series 
ta bbgSben She skbidedpahen tbiag arte w'Ge General Engineering Series 
GS-8 


latest ena cea nae meee Engineering Aid Series 
a cardisa oar carcass pe stncapigteron Materials Engineering Series 


OB+B00-Ou. se ce Architectural Engineering Series 

OB BIO Diss s i eileen Civil Engineering Series 

Rt TO nich cr nye deter vesennnyt diseatighes Structural Engineering Series 

sean anes cninc in uaemrqrars Hydraulic Engineering Series 

Ge-Oiee ee Ls Engineering Drafting Series 

GOR-BIO Oi ists stainstem eed Highway ginning Series 

a a Mechanical ngineering Series 

aoa cs heer Automotive Research, Development, and Design Engi- 
neering Series 

GS-834-0 


ae ee a ee Internal Combustion Power Plant Research, Develop- 
ment, and Design Engineering Series 

ee oc we cage ee Ordnance Engineering Series 

Bd ea es Ordnance Design Engineering Series 

ips baad ln oh gabe bichowes ey Electrical Engineering Series 
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CLASSIFICATION—Continued 








Series Code Series Title 

I td atts Electronic Engineering Series 

NR i eS Aeronautical Engineering Series 

GE OOP Ose ies Use. Aeronautical Research, Development, and Design 
moemneessas Series 

I i eras Airways Engineering Series 

ee cide oe eee Marine Engineering Series 

G6+O71H0. i eens Naval Architecture Series 

Gee) s+). .deeucnieninewede Mining Engineering Series 

aaa tlre engin coi ae Production and Natural-Gas Engineering 
Series 

OS-BOhO ose Gu wdtcestels Agricultural Engineering Series 

atthe ncn te nenlitrenasiowes nes Chemical Engineering Series 

alt i eesti eee oe Welding Engineering Series 

BESS. ketatne cece en Industrial Engineering Series 

00+ Oia oe dice Trial Attorney Series 

PON isin Sancti alah se tnicnienecacts Hearing Examiner Series 

a a ions aca ai Attorney-Trial Examining Series 

NN a il Judicial Series 

8 OTO Oe se ctie bee dee Attorney-Adviser Series 

SD oo. ccicmn ce annteertay eeu Attorney (Legislative) Series 

IN 5s cntsehcnrcienerstitggiinsnne ak abate General Attorney Series 

NN a aa eee tina canons Patent Administration Series 

GBB 20 as nee Ses Patent Adviser Series 

1888 is nk gp snes Patent Attorney Series 

ED le ea Re Me Patent Classifying Series 

ee en ee Patent Examining Series 

GO-1220-~O soko cdo cock ne Patent Interference Examining Series 

eNO iach pre inencb nnn Trade-Mark Examining Series 

a ia nnsin eimai Physical Science Administration Series 

8 Si ES Physics Series 

katt elie Electronic Research, Development, and Test Series 

Ul ee ee Geavagten! Exploration, Survey, and Investigation 
Series 

I ASE = grt Chemistry Series 

eae Ete ct dee Metallurgy Series 

GAC O icici’ cts wetse wens Astronomy Series 

ce centile Meteorology Series 

ne eeereie Geology Series 

ee dn ween Nautical Science Series 

; Technology Series 

_-. Actuary Series 

0 BO A a Mathematics Series 

OB ee. Meh Co es Cryptography Series 

BO eit piin om Equipment Specialist Series 

te ities: pttrseqnenmnan ie Electronic Technician Series 

as oa Screens tne cigar Allowance Specialist Series 


Nothing contained in this Act shall affect any position required to be placed in 
the Scientific and Professional Schedule in the manner provided by this subsec- 
tion, as in effect immediately prior to the effective date of this Act, the compensa- 
tion attached to such position, and any incumbent thereof, his appointment 
thereto, and his right to receive the compensation attached thereto, until appro- 
priate action is taken under authority of this subsection. 

(b) The Commission shall review, not less often than once every two years 
beginning with the second full calendar year after the date of enactment of this 
Act, the positions in the Scientific and Professional Schedule for the purpose of 
determining the priority of continuing such positions in such schedule and shall 
include in its report provided for in section 801 of this Act such recommenda- 
tions as it deems appropriate, accompanied by explanations thereof, with respect 
to such positions. 

(c) The head of each department may, from time to time in his discretion, 
submit to the Commission recommendations that positions under his department 
be placed in or excluded from the Scientific and Professional Schedule, accom- 
panied by statements explaining the reasons for such recommendations. The 
Commission shall (1) consider such recommendations and reasons in the light 
of the needs and requirements of such department and of the entire Govern- 
ment, (2) advise the head of such department of its approval or disapproval 
thereof, (3) take such action, in the manner provided by section 801 of this Act, 
as is necessary to carry out any such recommendations as have its approval, and 
(4) include a summary statement with respect to such recommendations in its 
report provided for in section 801 of this Act. 

(d) The Commission may from time to time, upon its own initiative or 
otherwise, make such studies as it deems necessary or desirable of positions in 
any department or departments to determine whether or to what extent addi- 
tional scientific, professional, technological, or research and development posi- 
tions should be placed in the Scientific and Professional Schedule. The Com- 
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mission shall include in its report provided for in section 801 of this Act such 
recommendations and proposals as it deems appropriate, upon the basis of 
such studies, with respect to the placement of any such additional positions in 
such schedule. The recommendations and proposals of the Commission under 
this subsection shall be accomplished by explanations of the reasons therefor. 

Sec. 402. Any increase in the rate of basic compensation of any employee 
by reason of the placement of his position in the Scientific and Professional 
Schedule in the manner provided by this Act shall not be regarded as an 
“equivalent increase” in compensation within the meaning of section 501 (a) 
of this Act. 

TITLE V—STEP INCREASES 


Sec. 501. (a) Each employee in a position subject to this Act who occupies 
such position under a career or career-conditional appointment and who has 
not attained the maximum scheduled rate of compensation for the grade of the 
Scientific and Professional Schedule in which his position is placed in the manner 
provided by this Act shall be advanced in compensation successively to the next 
higher rate within such grade at the beginning of the first pay period following 
the completion of (1) each fifty-two calendar weeks of service if such position 
is in grade 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, or 8 of such schedule, (2) each seventy-eight 
calendar weeks of service if such position is in grade 9, 10, 11, or 12 of such 
schedule, or (3) each one hundred and four calendar weeks of service if such 
position is in grade 13 of such schedule, subject to the following conditions: 

(A) that no equivalent increase in compensation from any cause was 
received during such period, except an increase made as provided in section 
502 of this Act; 

(B) that his current efficiency rating is “satisfactory” or better; 

(C) that the service and conduct of such employee are certified by the 
department concerned as being otherwise satisfactory ; and 

(D) that the benefit of successive step-increases as provided in this sub- 
section shall be preserved, under regulations issued by the Commission, for 
employees whose continuous service is interrupted in the public interest 
by service in the Armed Forces of the United States or by service in es- 
sential non-Government civilian employment during a period of war or of 
national emergency declared by the President. 

(b) The term “satisfactory” as used in this section and section 503 shall have 
the same meaning as when used in the systems of efficiency rating established 
pursuant to the Performance Rating Act of 1950. 

Sec. 502. (a) Within the limits of available appropriations and in accordance 
with standards promulgated by the Commission, each department is authorized, 
subject to prior approval by the Commission (except as provided in subsection 
(b) of this section), to make additional step-increases as a reward for superior 
accomplishment, but no employee shall be eligible for more than one such addi- 
tional step-inerease within each of the time periods specified in section 501 (a). 

(b) The Commission is authorized to delegate to any department the authority 
to make the additional step-increases provided for in this section, without prior 
approval in individual cases by the Commission. The Commission may with- 
draw or suspend such authority whenever review of such actions by the Com- 
mission indicates that standards promulgated by the Commission have not been 
observed, and may restore such authority whenever it is satisfied that subse- 
quent actions will be taken in conformance with such standards. 

(c) Each department shall report to the Commission all actions taken under 
this section, together with the reasons therefor. The Commission shall submit 
an annual report to Congress covering the numbers and types of actions taken 
under this section. 

Sec. 503. (a) Subject to subsection (b), as a reward for long and faithful 
service each department shall grant to each employee of such department an 
additional step-increase (to be known as a longevity step-increase), beyond the 
maximum schedule rate of the grade of the Scientific and Professional Schedule 
in which his position is placed, for each three years of continuous service com- 
pleted by him at such maximum rate or at a rate in excess thereof authorized 
by this section without change of grade or rate of basic compensation except 
such change as may be prescribed by any provision of law of general application. 

(b) (1) No employee, shall be entitled to a longevity step-increase while hold- 


ing a position in any grade above grade 11 of the Scientific and Professional 
Schedule. 
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(2) No employee shall receive a longevity step-increase unless his current 
efficiency rating is “satisfactory” or better and his service and conduct are 
certified as being otherwise satisfactory by the department. 

(3) No employee shall receive more than one longevity step-increase for any 
three years of continuous service. 

(4) Each longevity step-increase shall be equal to one step-increase of the 
grade in which the position of the employee is placed. 

(5) Not more than three successive longevity step-increases may be granted 
to any officer or employee. 

(6) The employee shall have had, in the aggregate, not less than ten years 
of service in the position which he then occupies, or in positions of equivalent or 
higher class or grade. For the purposes of this paragraph, service by the em- 
ployee in any position or positions in the General Schedule of the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended, or any position within the purview of section 302 (f) 
of this Act, shall be considered in determining the aggregate years of service of 
such employee. 

(c) When an employee, receiving basic compensation at a rate in excess of 
the maximum scheduled rate for his grade under this Act or any other provision 
of law, is eligible for his first longevity step-increase beyond the maximum rate 
of such grade he shall— 

(1) receive total basic compensation which is equal to the basic compen- 
sation at the maximum scheduled rate for his grade plus such first longevity 
step-increase, or 

(2) continue to receive compensation at such rate in excess of the 
maximum scheduled rate for his grade, if the compensation at such rate is 
higher than the total basic compensation specified in paragraph (1) of this 
subsection. 

In case any such employee receiving compensation under paragraph (2) of this 
subsection is eligible for a subsequent successive longevity step-increase, he 
shall— 

(A) receive the same total basic compensation which he would be entitled 
to receive after such subsequent longevity step-increase, if his total basic 
compensation had, at the time he was eligible for his first longevity step- 
increase, been determined under paragraph (1) of this subsection, or 

(B) continue to receive compensation under paragraph (2) of this sub- 
section if such compensation is higher than the total basic compensation 
specified in paragraph (A) of this subsection. 

Sec. 504. In computing length of service for the purposes of this title, service 
in a position immediately preceding the date on which such position is placed 
in the Scientific and Professional Schedule shall be counted toward (1) one step- 
increase under section 501 and one additional step-increase under section 502, 
or (2) longevity step-increases under section 508, as the case may be. 


TITLE VI—GENERAL COMPENSATION RULES 


Sec. 601. (a) Subject to section 602 (a) and subsections (b) and (c) of this 
section, any new appointment and any reinstatement to a position in the Scientific 
and Professional Schedule shall be made at the minimum rate of the appropriate 
grade of such schedule. 

(b) The appointing authority in his discretion may establish the initial rate 
of compensation of any person appointed or reinstated to a position which shall 
have been placed in the Scientific and Professional Schedule and allocated to a 
grade of such schedule in the manner provided by this Act at any within-grade 
salary step-rate of such grade which is not higher than the highest rate of 
compensation previously received by Such person in an appointive or elective 
position in the executive, legislative, or judicial branch of the Government. 

(c) The appointing authority in his discretion may establish the initial rate 
of compensation of any person appointed or reinstated to a position which shall 
have been placed in the Scientific and Professional Schedule and allocated to a 
grade of such schedule in the manner provided by this Act at a within-grade 
salary step-rate of such grade which is higher than the minimum step-rate of 
such grade upon his determination, concurred in by the Commission, that such 
person possesses such superior qualifications or outstanding record of accom- 
plishment that he is qualified to perform the duties of the position to which it is 
proposed to appoint or transfer him in a manner equal or superior to the perform- 
ance required of an employee in an identical position, or in a position of equal 
level of duties, responsibilities, and qualification requirements, who has advanced 
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to such higher step-rate of such grade in the manner provided by section 501 of 
this Act. 

Sec. 602 (a) The rate of basic compensation of any employee to whom this 
Act applies shall be governed by regulations issued by the Commission in con- 
formity with this Act when— 

(1) he is transferred to the Scientific and Professional Schedule from a 
position to which this Act does not apply ; 

(2) he is transferred from one position to another position in the Scientific 
and Professional Schedule; 

(3) he is demoted from a position in one grade to a position in a lower 
grade in the Scientific and Professional Schedule; 

(4) his type of appointment is changed; 

(5) his employment status is otherwise changed; or 

(G) the position in which he is employed is changed from one grade to 
another grade in the Scientific and Professional Schedule. 

(b) No person in a position in a grade of the Scientific and Professional 
Schedule shall be promoted or transferred to a positon in a higher grade of such 
schedule without having served 

(1) at least six months in the next lower grade, if the position from 
which promoted or transferred is in grade 1, 2, 3, or 4 of such schedule, 

(2) at least twelve months in the next lower grade, if the positon from 
which promoted or transferred is in grade 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, or 10 of such 
schedule, and 

(3) at least eighteen months in the next lower grade, if the position from 
which promoted or transferred is in grade 11, 12, or 13 of such schedule, 

except that the Commission may by regulation provide for promotion of two 
grades within the appropriate period specified in this subsection (A) to a position 
not higher than grade SPS-10 of such schedule which is in a line of work 
properly classified at two-grade intervals, (B) to a position in the same line of 
work when the employee has completed a training period under a training 
program approved by the Commission for such position, and (C) to a position 
with respect to which there is no position in the normal line of promotion in 
the next lower grade. This subsection shall not apply to an employee who is 
within reach for appointment to a positon in a higher grade of such schedule 
on a competitive civil service register or list of eligibles. 

Sec. 608. Any increase in rate of basic compensation resulting from the estab- 
lishment of a rate of compensation in the manner provided by section 601 or 602 

(a) of this Act shall not be regarded as an “equivalent increase” in compensation 
within the meaning of section 501 (a) of this Act. 

Sec. 604 (a) For all pay computation purposes affecting employees and posi- 
tions subject to this Act the basic per annum rates of compensation established 
by this Act shall be regarded as payment for employment during fifty-two basic 
administrative workweeks of forty hours. 

(b) All hours of work officially ordered or approved in excess of forty hours 
in any administrative workweek, or in excess of eight hours in any one workday, 
performed by any employee subject to this Act, shall be considered overtime 
work and compensation for such ate work, except as otherwise provided 
for by the Federal Employees’ Pay Act of 1945, as amended, shall be at the 
following rates: 

(1) For each employee whose basic compensation is at a rate which does not 
exceed the minimum scheduled rate of compensation for grade SPS-9 in the 
Scientific and Professional Schedule, the overtime hourly rate of compensation 
shall be an amount equal to one and one-half times the hourly rate of basic com- 
pensation of such employee, and all of such amount shall be considered premium 
compensation. 

(2) For each employee whose basic compensation is at a rate which exceeds 
the minimum scheduled rate of basic compensation provided for in grade SPS-9 
of the Scientific and Professional Schedule the overtime hourly rate of com- 
pensation shall be an amount equal to one and one-half times the hourly rate of 
such minimum scheduled rate of basic compensation, and all of such amount 
shall be considered premium compensation. 

(c) Each employee to whom this Act applies who is assigned to duty on a 
holiday designated by Federal statute or Executive order shall be compensated 
for such duty, excluding any period when such employee is in a leave status, 
in lieu of the regular basic compensation of such employee for such day, at the 
rate of two times such regular rate of basic compensation. Holiday compensa- 
tion authorized for an employee under this section shall not reduce the amount 
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of any overtime compensation to which such employee may be entitled under 
subsection (b) or any other law for work performed during the administrative 
workweek in which such holiday occurs, but such holiday compensation shall 
not be considered to be a part of the basic compensation of such employee for 
the purpose of computing such overtime compensation. This subsection shall 
not apply to any employee in a position in grade SPS—-12, SPS-13, or SPS-14 
of the Scientific and Professional Schedule. 

(d) Whenever for the purposes of pay computation under this Act it is neces- 
sary to convert a basic annual rate of compensation to a basic biweekly or hour- 
ly rate of compensation, the annual rate of compensation shall be divided by 
twenty-six to derive a biweekly rate and the biweekly rate shall be divided by 
eighty to derive an hourly rate. 

(e) All rates of compensation under this Act shall be computed to the nearest 
cent, counting one-half cent and over as a whole cent. 

(f) The head of any department may, at the request of any employee, grant 
such employee compensatory time off from his scheduled tour of duty, in lieu 
of payment, for an equal amount of time spent in irregular or overtime work 
or holiday work and may, at his own discretion, provide that any employee 
whose rate of basic compensation is in excess of the minimum scheduled rate 
of basic compensation provided for grade SPS-9 in the Scientific and Professional 
Schedule shall be compensated for such time with an equal amount of com- 
pensatory time off from his scheduled tour of duty in lieu of such compensation. 


TITLE VII—STANDARDS; ASSIGNMENT OF POSITIONS TO GRADES 


Sec. 701. The Commission shall review the duties, responsibilities, and qualifi- 
cation requirements of positions placed in the Scientific and Professional Sched- 
ule in the manner provided by this Act and shall prepare and issue appropriate 
standards with respect to any such positions for which existing standards have 
not been issued or are deemed inadequate. Any such position which the Com- 
mission shall determine, on the basis of such review, is not in the appropriate 
grade of the Scientific and Professional Schedule shall be allocated by the Com- 
mission to the appropriate grade of such schedule. Any employee whose position 
is reduced in grade by reason of the operation of this section shall be entitled 
to continue to receive his rate of compensation in effect immediately prior to such 
reduction in grade as though the Act of June 18, 1956 (Public Law 594, Bighty- 
fourth Congress), and any laws amendatory thereto, apply to him and to such 
position. In preparing the standards and determining the appropriate grade of 
any positions or classes of positions within the purview of this section, considera- 
tion shall be given to a comparison of the duties, responsibilities, and work re- 
quirements of such positions or classes of positions and other positions or classes 
of positions in the Scientific and Professional Schedule. With respect to such 
positions or classes of positions, the Commission shall give full recognition to 
the principle of equal pay for substantially equal work, and to substantial differ- 
ences in the difficulty and importance of the work to be performed, in the degree 
of responsibility and skill to be exercised, in the scope and variety of the tasks 
involved, and in the education, training, experience, professional standing, and 
other qualifications. 

Sec. 702. Notwithstanding any law, order, rule, or regulation, any scholastic 
degree or any minimum formal educational requirements prescribed by the Com- 
mission for the determination of the qualifications of any applicant or em- 
ployee for appointment, promotion, transfer, or reinstatement to, or retention in, 
any position subject to this Act shall not apply to any such applicant or em- 
ployee who demonstrates that he is fully qualified, on the basis of practical ex- 
perience, self-instruction, or other method of training, to perform the duties and 
responsibilities of such position in a satisfactory manner. 

Sec. 703. Any employee, either individually or together with one or more other 
employees with a similar grievance, may appeal at any time, in person or through 
his representative specifically designated for that purpose, to the Commission to 
review any action placing his position in the Scientific and Professional Schedule 
or the assignment of such position to a grade or per annum Salary rate in such 
schedule, or both, in order to determine whether or not such action has been 
taken or assignment has been made in accordance with this Act. The Commis- 
sion shall act upon such appeal at the earliest practicable time, and its decision 
thereon shall be certified forthwith to the department or departments concerned 
which shall take action in accordance with such certificate. 
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TITLE VIII—REPORTS; LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 


Sec. 801 (a) The Commission shall submit to the President of the United 
States, to the Speaker of the House of Representatives, and to the President of 
the Senate, not later than the last day of the first month which begins more 
than six months after the effective date of this Act, a statement with respect to 
all positions placed in the Scientific and Professional Schedule in accordance with 
section 401 (a) of this Act, including— 

(1) the total number of such positions placed in such schedule; 

(2) a brief description of each classification series for such positions and 
number of positions in each such Classification series ; 

(3) a comparative statement showing the basic compensation of such 
positions (A) immediately before and (B) immediately after such positions 
have been placed in the Scientific and Professional Schedule; 

(4) a statement of the work of the Commission during the preceding two 
calendar years with respect to the placement of positions in, and the removal 
of positions from, the Scientific and Professional Schedule and the reasons 
therefor ; and 

(5) such other information as the Commission deems necessary to inform 
the Congress of actions taken under sections 401 and 701 of this Act or as may 
be requested by the Congress or an appropriate committee thereof. 

(b) Nothing contained in subsection (a) of this section shall require the re- 
submission of any information required by such subsection which previously has 
been reported pursuant to such subsection and which remains unchanged. 

(c) Each report submitted by the Commission under subsection (a) of this 
section shall contain such proposals as have been approved by a majority 
of the Commissioners (prepared with due regard for the legislative forms and 
procedures of the Congress and in the light of reports, recommendations, and 
information developed in the manner provided by subsections (b), (c) and 
(d) of sectional 401. of this Act) or (A) the placement of positions in, or 
the removal of positions from, the Scientific and Professional Schedule and (B) 
amendment of this Act or for revision, adjustment, or modification of the scientific 
and professional position structure in the Federal Government. 

(d) If any proposal is submitted by the Commission pursuant to subsection 
(c) of this section, the appropriate committee of the Senate and the appropriate 
committee of the House of Representatives to which such proposal is referred 
may, within ninety days after the date such proposal is submitted by the Com- 
mission, report to the Senate and to the House of Representatives, respectively, 
a concurent resolution (which shall be submitted by the Chairman or Acting 
Chairman of each such respective committees not later than thirty days after 
the date on which the report of the Commission is submitted) stating in substance 
that the Congress does, or does not, approve such proposal or any provision 
thereof. If the Congress passes a concurrent resolution stating that it favors 
such proposal, in whole or in part, such proposal if approved shall forthwith 
be presented to the President by the President of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives and, unless disapproved by the President within 
ten days (Sundays excepted) after it shall have been presented to him, it shall 
become effective on the first day of the first month which begins not later than 
sixty days after the date of passage of such concurrent resolution. If the 
Congress fails to pass any concurrent resolution reported under this subsection 
or passes a concurrent resolution stating that it does not favor such proposal, 
such proposal shall not become effective. 

Sec. 802 (a) The provisions of this section are enacted by the Congress— 

(1) as an exercise of the rulemaking power of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives, respectively, and as such they shall be considered as part 
of the rules of each House, respectively, and such rules shall supersede other 
rules only to the extent that they are inconsistent therewith ; and 

(2) with full recognition of the constitutional right of either House to 
change such rules (so far as relating to the procedure in such House) at any 
time, in the same manner and to the same extent as in the case of any other 
rule of such House. 

(b) As used in this section, the term “resolution” means only a concurrent 
resolution of the two Houses of Congress which states in substance that the 
Congress does, or does not, favor a proposal, or any provision thereof, submitted 
by the Commission as provided in section 801 (c) of this Act for (A) the place- 
ment of positions in, or the removal of positions from, the Scientific and Profes- 
sional Schedule or (B) amendment of this Act or revision, adjustment, or modi- 
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fication of the scientific and professional position structure in the Federal 
Government. 

(c) (1) When a resolution has been reported, it shall at any time thereafter 
be in order (even though a previous motion to the same effect has been disagreed 
to) to move to proceed to the consideration of such resolution. Such motion 
shall be highly privileged and shall not be debatable. No amendment to such 
motion shall be in order and it shall not be in order to move to reconsider the 
vote by which such motion is agreed to or disagreed to. 

(2) Debate on the resolution shall be limited to not to exceed four hours, 
which shall be equally divided between those favoring and those opposing the 
resolution. A motion further to limit debate shall not be debatable. No amend- 
ment to, or motion to recommit, the resolution shall be in order, and it shall 
not be in order to move to reconsider the vote by which the resolution is agreed 
to or disagreed to. 

(3) All motions to postpone consideration of a resolution, and all motions 
to proceed to the consideration of other business, shall be decided without 
debate. 

(4) All appeals from the decisions of the Chair relating to the application of 
the rules of the Senate or the House of Representatives, as the case may be, to 
the procedure relating to a resolution shall be decided without debate. 

(d) If, prior to the passage of one House of a resoltuion of that House with 
respect to a proposal of the Commission, such House receives from the other 
House a resolution with respect to the same proposal, then— 

(1) if no resolution of the first House with respect to such proposal has 
been referred to committee, no other resolution with respect to the same 
proposal may be reported ; and 

(2) if a resolution of the first House with respect to such proposal has 
been referred to committee— 

(A) the procedure with respect to that or other resolutions of such 
House with respect to such proposal which have been referred to com- 
mittee shall be the same as if no resolution from the other House with 
respect to such proposal had been received ; but 

(B) on any vote on final passage of a resolution of the first House 
with respect to such proposal the resolution from the other House with 
respect to such proposal shall be automatically substituted for the 
resolution of the first House. 


TITLE IX—TRAVEL AND TRANSPORTATION EXPENSES FOR PRO- 
SPECTIVE EMPLOYEES 


Sec. 901. In order to further the purpose of this Act, section 7 of the Admin- 
istrative Expenses Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 808;5 U. 8. C., sec. T3b-3), as amended, 
is amended by inserting “(a)” after the section number and by adding at the 
end thereof new subsections as follows: 

“(b) Appropriations for the departments shall be available, in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by the President, for— 

(1) expenses of travel of persons selected for appointment to positions 
in the continental United States and Alaska within the purview of the 
Scientific and Professional Classification Act for which there is determined 
to be a manpower shortage, and 

“(2) expenses of transportation of their immediate families and their 
household goods and personal effects 

from their places of actual residence at time of selection to their first duty station, 
and for advances of funds to the extent authorized by section 1 (a) and (b) 
of this Act. Such travel expenses may include per diem and mileage allow- 
ance for persons selected for appointment as provided for civilian officers and 
employees by the Travel Expense Act of 1949, as amended. Travel and trans- 
portation expenses may be allowed whether the person selected for appointment 
has been appointed or not at the time of such travel. 

“(c) Travel and transportation expenses authorized by subsection (b) of this 
section shall not be allowed unless the person selected for appointment shall 
agree in wrting to remain in the Government service for twelve months follow- 
ing his appointment unless separated for reasons beyond his control and ac- 
ceptable to the department or agency concerned. In case of violation of such 
agreement, any moneys expended by the United States on account of such travel 
and transportation shall be recoverable from the individual concerned as a debt 
due the United States. 
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“(d) Appropriations for the departments shall be available in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by the President for expenses of travel while away 
from their homes or regular places of business of persons who are found qualified 
to perform in positions within the purview of the Scientific and Professional 
Classification Act for which there is determined to be a manpower shortage and 
who are invited by an agency or department to visit it for purposes connected 
with employment. Such travel expenses may include per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence and mileage allowance as provided for civilian officers and employees 
by the Travel Expense Act of 1949, as amended.” 


TITLE X—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 1001. The Commission is authorized to issue such regulations as may be 
necessary for the administration of this Act. 

Sec. 1002. In the administration of this Act there shall be no discrimination 
with respect to any person, or with respect to the position held by any person, 
on account of sex, marital status, race, creed, or color. 

Sec. 1003. Nothing in this Act shall be construed to affect the application to 
employees subject to this Act of the veteran-preference provisions in the Civil 
Service Act, as amended, and the Veterans’ Preferance Act of 1944, as amended. 

Sec. 1004. (a) Whenever reference is made in any other law to the Classifi- 
cation Act of 1949, as amended, in respect to any position or classes of positions 
which shall have been placed in the Scientific and Professional Schedule in the 
manner provided by this Act, such reference shall be held and considered to 
mean this Act. Whenever reference is made in any other law to a grade of the 
General Schedule of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, in respect to 
any position or classes of positions which shall have been placed in the Scientific 
and Professional Schedule and allocated to a grade or grades of such schedule 
in the manner previded by this Act, such reference shall be held and considered 
to mean the appropriate grade or grades of such Scientific and Professional 
Schedule. 

(b) The application of this Act to any position or employee shall not be affected 
by subsection (a). 

Sec. 1005. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


TITLE XI—LAWS AND PARTS OF LAWS REPEALED 


Sec. 1101. The following laws and parts of laws are hereby repealed: 

(1) Public Law 313, Bightieth Congress, as amended ; 

(2) Public Law 167, Eighty-first Congress, as amended; 

(3) That part of the Act of January 3, 1946 (59 Stat. 675: 38 U. S. C. 15), 
which provides for the fixing of rates of compensation for positions of physicians, 
dentists, and registered nurses in the Department of Medicine and Surgery in the 
Veterans’ Administration : 

(4) That part of the Public Health Service Act (42 U. S. C. 210 (g)) which 
provides for the establishment and compensation of not more than sixty positions 
in the professional and scientific service : 

(5) Those parts of the Act of August 4, 1947 (Public Law 330, Eightieth 
Congress; 61 Stat. 456), and section 14 (b) of the Act of January 3, 1946 (59 
Stat. 675; 38 U. S. C. 15m (b)), as amended, which provide for the establish- 
ment and compensation of positions of medical or dental interns or residents in 
training: 

(6) That part of the Act of April 24, 1948 (62 Stat. 198; 21 U.S. C., see. 113a), 
which provides for the employment and compensation of not to exceed five 
technical experts or scientists; and 

(7) Section 633 of the Department of Defense Appropriation Act, 1956 (69 
Stat. 320; Public Law 157, Eighty-fourth Congress; 5 U. S. C., see. 171d-2). 

Sec. 1102. All other parts of laws inconsistent with this Act are repealed to 
the extent of such inconsistency. 


TITLE XII—EFFECTIVE DATE 
Sec. 1201. This Act shall become effective on the first day of the first month 
after the month in which this Act is approved. 
Senator Neupercer. We are very pleased to have the chairman of 


the full committee here who has a brief message for us. Senator 
Johnston. 
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The Cuatrman. I just stopped by to be with you as you opened these 
hearings. I regret very much that I cannot stay. I have another 
meeting, as you know, this morning. The Judiciary Committee is 
meeting and I will have to go on up there. But I did want to pay 
my respects to you and the subcommittee at this hearing. 

I know that you will do a good job on this like you have done here- 
tofore on assignments from the committee. I know you have some- 
thing here that is really worthwhile. I think we all realize that 
we are not paying a proper and adequate salary to Federal employees. 
We have to meet competition outside and at the same time we have 
to meet the rising cost of living. That being so, we want to do what 
is right and just—that and nothing more. But we want to do that 
much and that is what I know you will do. 

Senator Neupercer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, we will do our best. 

I have a very short statement I would like to make as chairman of 
the subcommittee before we hear the first witness this morning. 

I agreed to serve as chairman of the Federal Employees Compen- 
sation Committee with full appreciation that the assignment would 
be at the same time both arduous and challenging. : 

We cannot look forward to an easy or quickly gained solution. 
There are formidable obstacles before us. The path will not be 
smooth. However, I do not view the problems as being insurmount- 
able. I am happy to accept the challenge. 

It seems clear to me that the Government is at the crossroads: either 
We pursue a course that leads to the preservation of a Federal work 
force second to none in loyalty, ability, and efficiency or we take the 

ath that leads to an inferior and—in the long run—a more costly 

ederal service. Itis my firm conviction we should follow the former 
course. As a nation we cannot afford the temporary luxury of the 
latter. 

I believe that if the Government is unable or unwilling to arrest the 
forces of inflation or stop the upward spiral of living costs, it has a 
solemn obligation to see that its own employees do not suffer dis- 
proportionately to non-Government workers. 

Federal workers alone should not be the only ballast used to keep the 
ship of state on an even keel. Their plight and problems—their needs 
and appetites—are as real and as pressing as though they were em- 
ployed in a non-Government activity. 

It shall be the purpose of these hearings to develop the facts. I 
am confident when that has been accomplished, the course we should 
take will be clear. 

We have witnesses here this morning representing the various 
Government agencies that are concerned with this crucial problem, 
but it is my understanding that we have a number of congressional 
witnesses and. in accordance with the long-standing custom of this 
committee and subcommittee, they will be heard first. 

Our first witness this morning will be the junior Senator from the 
State of New York, Senator Jacob K. Javits. Senator Javits, we are 
pleased to have you here. 

Mr. Kerurn. Mr. Chairman, Senator Yarborough, a member of the 
Federal Employees Compensation Subcommittee, is in Texas on official 
business in connection with the terrible floods that have occurred in 
that State. He is traveling all night tonight in order to be back here 
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tomorrow. In the meantime he is represented here today by his 
administrative assistant, Mr. Jim Boren. 

Senator Langer, the third member of the subcommittee, is unable 
to attend due to illness. However, I am very happy to announce 
that he is not so ill but what he is aware of these hearings. He sent 
a personal message down that he is in complete sympathy with the 
efiorts of this subeommittee to bring about an adjustment in the pay 
of Federal employees. He is represented here today by his assistant, 
Mr. Peter N. Chumbris. 

Thank you. 

Senator Neupercer. Thank you, Mr. Kerlin. 

I want to say, of course, I know I speak for everybody here when we 
wish Senator Langer a complete and speedy recovery at a very early 
date and we are happy that he is continuing to take active interest in 
the problems of the subcommittee. 

Of course we understand fully the tragic floods that have occurred 
in Texas and that have caused Senator Yarborough to be away in his 
home State and we realize that he is at the post of duty for a Senator 
from Texas in this crisis. We hope he is back with us at an early date. 

Senator Javits, we will be pleased to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JACOB K. JAVITS, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Senator Javirs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I shall be very brief 
so that my other colleagues may state their views. 

I do not conceive it my responsibility to argue the question here but 
only to give the committee such facts as may help it to come to a 
conclusion. 

The salient and unassailable fact, it seems to me, that has faced me 
in the last few months is not only the enormous mail on this subject 
which in itself is more signifiant than any mail I got when I was a 
Congressman—and I was rather active in this field then. But, also, 
this mail is very heartfelt in character. This is really firsthand infor- 
mation from the heart, deep rooted in fact. I am going to give the 
committee a few examples, and this is almost as accurate a survey as 
I know of of what the people are enduring to whom we are supposed 
to do justice. Of course, it is elementary that they have got to look 
to us, the Congress, for justice and fair treatment, that they do not 
have the opportunity they have in private business; that only we can 
give them job security and other considerations which make up for 
the lack of that kind of entrepreneural opportunity which is identified 
with private industry. 

Also, we do not encourage strikes or anything like that, where 
people can assert their economic rights, because we are supposed to be 
the Government and we are going to do justice to them. Therefore, 
Mr. Chairman, I am very glad to see, and the Chair knows that I am 
not given to saying this lightly, I am very glad to see such men as 
the chairman and my colleague from Kentucky on this committee who 
I know have a very deep human understanding of these problems. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to add one corollary to the 
chairman’s statement which I think was splendid, and that is that 
equally with the point made by the chairman it is also our national 
responsibility if we do not like the postal rates to change them and 
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not to take it out of the backs of the postal employees, and I think that 
is a very, very certain thing that we have got to face in the C ongress. 
They are entitled to compensation commensurate with the high 
standards of the service they render and with the prevailing rates of 
wages, compensation and job security in private business. “If we do 
not like the postal rates we ought to ‘change them. That is not their 
affair. There are two things: One, do justice to them and the other 
is to give good service in the post office. 

Mr. Chairman, we have 35,000 workers in the New York Post Office. 
the largest in the country, and I have been close to their problems 
and they are very, ay acute right now. I, therefore, appear to 
testify in favor of S.: 

Also, I think it Soul be only f fair to say that I hope that if the 
committee acts favorably upon S. 27 it will also, in due course, care- 
fully appraise the salaries of other civil-service employees, that having 
been the traditional method of approach. 

Now let me give the committee a few facts. 

In New York City, the man who collects our garbage and works for 
the sanitation department is better paid than the man who delivers 
our mail. 

The employees of the New York City Department of Sanitation 
receive a beginning salary of $3,950 annually with three yearly 
increases until the maximum of $5,050 is reached—and that is exclu- 
sive of a uniform allowance. 

The letter carrier, by comparison, who enters the postal service with 
a yearly salary of $3.660 must have 25 years of loyal service before 
he reaches the maximum of $4,710—which is, ine identally, under the 
maximum of the sanitation department worker—and he gets also an 
annual uniform allowance of $100. 

I think it is amazing and worthy of very considerable note to see 
the morale and devotion which the postal employees have nevertheless 
put into their work though they know these comparisons in New 
York as well as we do. 

Now, here are some sample communications which I think are very 
important. A constituent with 17 years of continuous service as a 
mail clerk writes me as follows: 





My gross income for 1946 was a disgraceful $4,590. This gives me the dis- 
tinction of being the lowest paid male wage earner of all my relatives anil 
close friends * * *. A brother working for the Railway Express Agency (my 
job counterpart) earned $1,000 a year more than I. Also, my brothers and 
families all enjoy full company-paid-for hospital and medical insurance. The 
post office, as you know, ignores responsibility even for occupational diseases 
(varicose veins, TB, and ruptures). 

Now, the natural result of this low pay scale is a high turnover in 
personnel and we have that in New York. Post offices are finding 
it more and more difficult to recruit personnel and have to search be- 
yond the usual civil-service registers. I should like to make a part 
of the committee record at this point a notice sent to the employees of 
the New York Post Office requesting postal employees to aid in the 
recruitment drive for other postal employees. 

If I may, Mr. Chairman, I would like that made a part of my 
testimony. 

Senator Nevpercer. You may. Without objection it is so ordered. 
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(The document referred to follows :) 


UNITED StTaTEs Post OFFICE, 
New York, N. Y., April 23, 1957. 
Circular Letter 57-292. 
Subject : y appointments. 
To THE SUPERINTENDENT, ————, ————,, STATION : 


Canvass your employees and ask them if they have any friends or relatives 
(male), whom they can vouch for, who are interested in an appointment as 
full-time temporary substitute clerks or temporary substitute mail handlers. 

Have them submit to you the names and addresses of any interested parties, 
also, their ages and whether or not they are veterans. You will then send the 
list to the personnel section, general post office. 





GeorGE J. HAss, 
General Superintendent of Mails. 

Senator Javirs. Now. we also know in New York that due to the 
low wage scale it is common practice for postal workers to hold down 
a different job, the number estimated in that category is about 60 per- 
cent and about 50 percent of the postal workers are estimated to have 
wives who work because it is absolutely essential to make both ends 
meet. 

Let me give you a few other typical letters; then I shall conclude. 

I have a letter from a letter carrier. He writes as follows: 

I have two daughters whom I would like to educate and make good citizens of 
them, but it seems impossible right now. We have no car or telephone. My 
wife is seeking night employment to help financially. 

Now, here is a letter from a clerk in the Bronx, part of New York 
City: 

Like most postal employees I am in debt. The TV set that occupies my living 
room has been out of order for many months. It is a very old 10-inch set. I 
cannot afford a new one. My bedroom set is 25 years old and needs to be re- 
placed. This I cannot do with the present salary that I receive after 20 years of 
service. My take-home pay is $71.50 a week after deductions for income tax and 
retirement. 

Mr. Chairman, that is about $10 less than the average compensation 
of factory workers in the State of New York—$71.50 a . week—and this 
man has been at it for 20 years. 

Finally, a letter from a clerk in Flushing, N. Y., that is part of 
Queens County, part of New York City: 


Many experienced men are resigning; many more, including myself, shall if 
there is not a substantial well-deserved raise in a reasonable period of time. It 
is foolish for the Government to let the Post Office Department deteriorate into 
a second-class organization through lack of interest or indifference. As a veteran 
of World War II and Korea, I never expected to be deprived of a living wage 
in the richest country in the world. 

And, Mr. Chairman, we have some very interesting newspaper com- 
ment in New York which bears out what I have just been saying. Our 
Gannett papers upstate are very, very interested in budgetary matters 
and in saving money on the budget, et cetera; yet here is an editorial 
from the Rochester, N. Y., Democrat and Chronicle of April 13, 1957, 
saying, and I quote, about the post-office business : 

Only one point is reasonably certain: The employees’ salaries have not kept 


pace with private industry. In short, all segments of opinion understand this 
is a pressing problem, and it has got to be corrected. 


And, Mr. Chairman, I understand also, before I complete my state- 
ment, the committee is today hearing S. 1326, the Scientific and Pro- 
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fessional Classification Act. I should like to record myself as being 
in favor of that particular measure, too. 

I am calling attention to the very intensive competition of the Fed- 
eral Government with private industry which is so often able to offer 
more attractive inducements in the form of salary, fringe benefits and 
opportunity for advancement with respect to workers in these classi- 
fications and the urgent necessity for the Government to match the 
pace set by industry in that regard. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Nreusercer. Thank you very much, Senator Javits. 

Senator Morton, do you have any questions? 

Senator Morron. No questions. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you very much. 

The next witness will be Congressman Lankford from the State of 
Maryland. 

Congressman, we will be pleased to hear from you. 


i i al al 


STATEMENT OF HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD, MEMBER OF CON- 
GRESS FROM THE FIFTH DISTRICT OF MARYLAND 


Mr. Lanxrorp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is Richard 
E. Lankford. I represent the Fifth Maryland Congressional Dis- ‘ 
trict. I want to thank the committee and the chairman for letting me 
appear before you this morning and particularly for letting me go 
on early as the day is like most days in Congress. 

My constituency includes more Government workers probably than 
any other district in the Nation and for that reason I have an unusual ' 
interest in matters which affect the wages and working conditions in 
the Federal service, and an acute awareness of the problems and needs ; 
of Government employees. 

I appear before you today in support of pay adjustments for postal 
and classified Federal employees. I have long felt that before Uncle 
Sam can attract and retain employees qualified to efficiently and 
effectively run this vast machine we call the Federal Government, he 
must pay wages at least equal to those paid for similar work in - 

rivate industry. And I submit that today Government workers’ pay 

as fallen considerably below their neighbors’ who are employed in 
private industry. i 

Federal aneniadn have only had niggardly pay increases in a 
number of years. Their last basic pay increase was received more than , 
2 years ago. Since that date living costs, according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, have risen over 4 percent, and the outlook is for a = 
continuation of this upward trend. In addition, the average pay of , 
workers in private industry has increased almost 12 percent. As a 
result, Federal employees find the purchasing power of their pay 
dollar falling, and there has been a steady increase in their economic 


difficulties. This is a shocking fact. I see no reason whatsoever why y 
any employee in any business or industry should suffer a reduction in . 
his standard of living if he is doing a good job. Uncle Sam, as an r 
employer, has no valid legal or moral excuse to maintain wages which ¢ 


by modern standards are not sufficient to provide a decent standard of 
living for his workers. 

I am fully aware of the drive to reduce Government spending, but 
I am still more acutely aware of the economic difficulties being suf- 
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fered by our Federal employees. It is a national disgrace when 
thousands of employees of the Government of the richest nation on 
earth are forced to take on part-time jobs, or their wives must find 
employment, to make ends meet. But, gentlemen, this is happening. 
I have a large file of letters from Government employees attesting to 
the fact that their take-home pay just is not sufficient to cover the cost 
of a bare living. 


I would like to give you a typical example: 


DEAR Sik: Please sign discharge petition House Resolution 249 for consider- 
ation of H. R. 2474. One small pay raise in the last 6 years is not enough when 
iny home taxes and assessment have increased 3 or 4 times in 6 years, and 


when the cost of living has increased year by year just as wages in private 
industry have. 


I cannot adequately support my family on $140 every 2 weeks, with the 
following expenses ; could you? 

Home mortgage per month: $65.72. 

Life insurance per month: $19.68. 

Home mortgage insurange per month: $7.17. 

Gas and electricity per month: $15. 

Water rent per month: $1.15. 

Hospitalization per month: $1.83. 

Food per week: $20. 


My hospitalization is inadequate and does not cover the doctor bill. Other 
expenses are doctor, medicine, clothing, shoe mending (I do not have a car), 
transportation, cleaning and pressing. 

Won’t you please help us, Sir? 

This situation alone is sufficient justification for an inerease in 
Federal pay. But aside from these human aspects, there is the prac- 
tical fact that in the long run it would be more costly to the Govern- 
ment to deny this pay adjustment because a large turnover of per- 
sonnel will inevitably come about unless we take steps now to assure 
adequate pay in the Federal service. This will result in a decline in 
the quality of Government service. 

I am not at all impressed by warnings that a pay increase this year 
would be “inflationary.” As I understand it, Federal employees in 
this instance are not asking so much for a pay raise as they are a pay 

adjustment to bring their wages up to the level of today’s living costs. 
The ‘vy are not seeking additional money with which to buy more things 
but rather sufficient income to cover the basic needs of everyday living 
which many of them now must go in debt to obtain. It is absurd to 
infer that a pay adjustment of this type would have an inflationary 
impact. And I don’t see how any Member of Congress, if he under- 
stands this request as I do, can honestly oppose it. 

I want to thank you again, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity to 
appear before this committee and present my views. 

Senator Neusercer. Any questions, Senator Morton ? 

Senator Morton. No questions: thank you. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you very much, Congressman Lankford. 
We appreciate the opportunity to have you come and present your 
testimony. 

Our next witness and our first witness from the Government agen- 
cies will be Chairman Harris Ellsworth of the United States Civil 
Service Commission. 

Mr. Ellsworth. 

Mr. Chairman, we are pleased to have you here. Go right ahead. 


92764—57——3 
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STATEMENT OF HARRIS ELLSWORTH, CHAIRMAN OF THE UNITED 
STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION; ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN 
MACY, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMIS- 
SION 


Mr. Etitsworrn. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
I have a brief statement which I would like to read. 

I am most pleased to meet with you today to discuss the conditions 
of employment of our Federal workers. During the years I was in 
Congress I was always impressed with the reports of the loyal and 
conscientious work being done by our competent Federal employees. 
Now that I am more directly connected with the Federal work force 
in the executive branch of the Government, my previous impressions 
have been more than rein forced. 

During my confirmation hearings, when I met with the Senate Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, I said in effect that all of us, the 
administration, Congress, and the Civil Service Commission must 
continue to do an effective job of establishing and strengthening the 
Federal career service. I am convinced that it is necessary to do so 
in order that the Government can acquire and hold a competent work 
force to carry out the vast and important job confronting it today. 

Of course, I am very new to the position of Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission, but already my colleagues on the Civil Service 
Commission and I have been confronted by many Federal personnel 
problems. We have rapidly come to the realization that the job of 
providing leadership and regulation in the area of personnel manage- 
ment is a complex and at times a confusing matter since it involves 
over 2 million civilian employees, covering 1,500 different occupations, 
and involving fifty-some different agencies of Government. 

One of the areas we in the Commission have been devoting a good 
deal of attention to is, of course, the area of compensation for Federal 
employees. Not only have we been attempting to become knowledge- 
able with respect to the workings of the many pay systems which now 
exist in the Federal service, but we have been trying especially to 
understand the interrelationships of the thirty-some distinct pay sys- 
tems and the impact each has on the other. In other words, we have 
been attempting to place in proper perspective the various Federal 
pay systems which collectively make up the overall Federal-pay 
structure. 

Mr. Chairman, I must state that in my many years of contact with 
governmental problems, I have rarely seen a program of Government 
that is as confusing, bewildering, and even in part as illogical as today’s 
Federal-pay structure. For example, 42 percent of the Government 
employees are under the Classification Act; 34 percent are under wage- 
board systems; 19 percent are under the Postal Field Service Com- 
pensation Act; and 5 percent are covered by many other acts and 
orders. 

We in the Commission have been giving as much attention as pos- 
sible to the proposals for providing pay adjustments by legislative 
action to those Federal employees whose pay rates are fixed by law. 
The results of our analysis to this date clearly indicate that pay 
increases for all Classification Act employees would serve only to 
further unbalance an already confusing and patched-up structure. 
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It seems to the Commission therefore that an overall pay adjustment 
should not be made for Classification Act employees at this time and 
yreferably not until a thorough analysis and overhauling of our entire 
F ‘ederal- “pay structure is possible. 

In addition, I am sure this subcommittee is aware of the letter from 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, to the Honorable Olin D. 
Johnston on May 6, 1957. In that letter-the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget Clearly pointed out that this administration recom- 
mends against favorable consideration of any general pay increase 
bills. The Director of the Bureau of the Budget further states that 
the enactment of Federal pay increase legislation would not be in 
accord with the program of the President. 

The President has pointed out that the Government, private busi- 
ness, and labor should at this time avoid actions which will increase 
inflationary pressures. Accordingly, we do not endorse legislation 
granting general pay increases for Federal employees. 

Mr. Chairman, let me assure you that the Civil Service Commission 
and the administration are very mindful of the contributions made by 
our Federal employees to the important mission of the Government. 
We are very much aware of the need to treat our employees fairly. 
To get its job done the Government must employ persons skilled in the 
same types of occupations and professions found in private indu: try. 
Government, therefore, finds itself in competition with private em- 
ployers in its effort to recruit desirable people. It is not practical for 
Government to meet this competition solely on a dollars and cents 
basis. It has never been done that way. It is quite well known, and 
the Commission is endeavoring to further publicize the fact, that Gov- 
ernment can and does ofier an employee, or prospective employee, 
many advantages which cannot be duplicated or equaled by private em- 
ployers. 

In this regard, in looking over the recent record of accomplishment 
T am very much impressed by what this administration and Congress 
in recent years have done to provide an environment of effective per- 
sonnel management for our Federal employees. The extension a 
liberalization of many fringe benefits, and the strengthening of 
true and meaningful career service has emerged as a result of the co- 
operative efforts between the administration and Congress. I can 
assure you that we who are now on the Civil Service Commission are 
interested in carrying on and advancing wherever possible the sound 
personnel programs now in effect. 

To summarize, because it appears that a pay increase for Classifica 
tion Act employees would create further complexities i in an alrea dy 
distorted Federal pay structure, and because of the impact such in- 
creases would make on the national economy, wo do not at this time 
recommend enactment of the bills which you are now considering. 
My colleagues on the Commission agree with me in these statements. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall be glad to “attempt to answer any questions 
which you or the other members of the subcommittee might have. 

Senator Neveercrer. Senator Morton ! 

Senator Morton. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Nevnercer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a few ques- 
tions, if I may. 
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One of the paragraphs in your statement said: 


the President has pointed out that the Government, private business, and labor 
should at this time avoid actions which will increase inflationary pressures. 
Accordingly we do not endorse legislation granting pay increases for Federal 
employees. 

Is it not true that the President—and if I am not mistaken, the 
Secretary of the Treasury—have both expressly said that the Govern- 
ment does not favor the institution of price and wage controls over 
private business ? 

Mr. Exisworrn. I cannot remember specifically, Mr. Chairman. 
I think that would be generally the philosophy of this administration. 

Senator Nrupercer. But, the administration does have a control 
over the wages—a legal control of the wages paid to Government 
employees. 

Now, to my understanding the President’s request, if I might say, 
or as you use the term, pointed out that “private business and labor 
should at this time avoid actions which would increase inflationary 
pressures” have been just so much language and nothing else. It has 
Trad no legal effect because there have been very substantial price in- 
creases and there have been wage increases in private business and 
all of this has caused a great increase in the prices that Federal workers 
have to pay for their food and shelter and clothing and recreation and 
medical care and everything else that they have to buy. 

But, while letting private prices and wages just go up and up, the 
Government, in effect, has had a legal control on the wages paid to 
Federal employees. 

I just do not see how that situation can continue without just having 
a degrading situation in the living standards of so many of these 
people. 

Mr. Extisworrn. That was not exactly a question, Mr. Chairman, 
but I would like to comment to this extent: That the President and 
the administration does not set the rates of pay paid by the Govern- 
ment; that is done by Congress, and the President and the executive 
branch carry out that will. 

In this case the committee and Congress has requested an opinion 
from the administration and from the Civil Service Commission and 
we give you our best thinking on the subject at the moment. 

Senator Neusercer. However, I do not believe you can isolate the 
actions of Congress from the actions of the administration. To begin 
with, the President actually several years ago vetoed a pay bill in the 
realm of postal pay. The threat of a veto has been used at other times. 

Furthermore, the President’s party is a very strong minority in both 
branches of the Congress and certainly I would not like to think that 
the President and the administration were totally without influence 
in the policies followed by the minority party and, perhaps to some 
degree, by the majority party in the Congress. 

Now, you cannot totally divorce the actions of Congress from these 
things when the administrative agencies involved, particularly your 
agency, comes up here and says that vou do not favor a pay increase. 
We have to assume that you are talking for the President, who is 
going to have to sign any pay-increase bill or it will not become law 
unless it should be passed over his veto, and I do not think that would 
be particularly likely. 
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I just do not see, and again I come back to this, Mr. Chairman, how 
in view of the fact that there are no controls over the prices and wages 
at large in private industry which determine what these Federal 
workers have to pay, how you can ask us not to increase their wages. 
I just want to cite a couple of things. 

Senator Javits mentioned some letters and you mentioned there are | 
certain advantages of working for the Federal Government. I just 
have a few letters that I just picked up at random this morning. I 
had only a few minutes at my office before I came back from Cleveland 
and Indianapolis where I was speaking. They are not picked out. 


and I just read them here this morning. 

Here are examples of Federal employees. A postal worker who 
works 40 hours a week in the post office and gets $252 take-home pay 
per month. When a new baby came into the family he had to go to 
work in a filling station to make an additional $30 a week working 30 
hours there. That means he now works a 70-hour week in order to 
finance the new baby. 

Here is a letter from a housewife in Salem, the wife of a post-office 
clerk. You are familiar with these communities just as 1 am, Mr. 
Chairman, because you come from our State. They have $295 
monthly take-home pay to take care of a family of eight which is 
virtually impossible unless he works part time on the side. 

Here is a letter from a leading physician in Portland. He writes 
me this letter: 

DEAR SENATOR: It seems in a country like ours it’s something of a 
the wife of a Government employee has to write a letter like this to 


I am sure you'll do all you can to help the postal workers get 
scale. 


shame that 
her doctor. 
a fair pay 


It is signed. He encloses the letter he received from this woman, 
the wife of a postal employee who is this doctor’s patient. They have 
a bill overdue to the doctor of $8.50 a month, and this woman writes, 
Senator Morton, that when the head of the house brings home 2 pay 
checks a month which add up to the grand total of $260—this 1s a 
letter addressed to the doctor—even $8.50 can be quite a problem, and 
even impossible to pay. 

Now, I just do not see how situations like that can be permitted to 
continue, Mr. Chairman. Ireally donot. To me it is just a disgrace. 
T do not think these people would exaggerate. Ido not think a letter 
written to a doctor would be exaggerated ; a letter to a Congressman or 
Senator might be exaggerated but not to their family doctor. The 
doctor sent the letter on to me. I would like to have you look at it. 
Naturally, I am not going to put the names of these people into the 
record without permission. I am not trying to argue with you, Mr. 
Chairman, I am trying to think this out with you and Senator Morton. 

Unless the Government can control prices and wages outside which 
govern the cost of living of these people, we just have to adjust their 
pay. We cannot take it out of their hides if we are not willing to 
control the rest of the economy. That is just my feeling about it. 

Mr. Exrisworru. I appreciate your view=, Senator. 

Senator Nrupercer. And I do not blame you. I do not want you 
to think this is anything personal. I realize you are very new in the 
Federal administrative agency service, vou have just taken over 
and I realize that you have to come up here and I am not saying 
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you do not agree with it or do agree with it, but you have to express 
the policy of the administration. 

In other words, How in effect can we keep wage controls on the 
Federal Government employees, whose pay is fixed statutorily, and 
not control the cost of living which they have to encounter every hour 
of every waking day of their lives? That is the only point I make. 

Senator Morton. Well, Mr. Chairman, I suppose we are going to 
get testimony that relates this compensation to the cost of living. Un- 
doubtedly certain witnesses are going to introduce testimony so that 
we can see percentagewise what has happened to the cost of living 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics and we can then project that 
against what is happening in this field of compensation, from any 
base time we want to go back to. 

Senator Nrevusercer. That is right. I hope we will get that and 
I am sure we will, Senator Morton, and also what has happened to 
the pay in private industry and nearly all major catagories at the 
same time in comparison and contrast to what has happened in the 
Government pay that is fixed by law. 

Senator Morron. Senator Javits introduced some figures compar- 
ing it. with municipal pay scales in the city of New York. We might 
get some information from other municipalities and other govern- 
ment units. 

Senator Neusercer. I have asked that from my State and I think 
we ought to get it from some representative States in various parts 
of the country. 

Do you have any questions for the Chairman, Mr. Kerlin? 

Mr. Kerry. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, can you indicate how many quits the Government 
had last year ? 

Mr. Exzsworrn. I am sorry, Mr. Kerlin, I did not come prepared 
to give you that information. I think it could be furnished for the 
record. 

Mr. Kerur. I think it would be well to provide that for the record. 
I am under the impression the Government had over a quarter of a 
million quits last year. 

Do you know what the replacement cost in terms of expense to the 
Commission and the agency is per quit to obtain a replacement ? 

Mr. Extsworrn. No, Mr. Kerlin; I have been on the job 4 weeks 
and I have not gotten around to getting that type of information in 
my mind. I recall statistics that I have seen somewhere since I have 
been at the Commission that our rate of turnover is not excessive— 
I think it is less that private employment, but I cannot give you the 
exact figure. That, too, will be furnished for the record. 

(The above-mentioned information is as follows :) 


Quits IN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


1. The number of quits of civilian employees of the Federal Government, 
continental United States, in fiscal year 1956, was 241,307. (The term “quits” 
includes resignations, abandonment of position, and movement between agencies. ) 

2. Comparison of quit rates per 100 employees, Federal Government and manu- 
facturing industries, calendar year 1956: 
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1 Data compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 


3. Reliable figures are not available as to cost of replacing Federal Govern- 
ment employees and the cost of decreased production until new employees equal 
the production of experienced employees. Such estimates would be unreliable 
due to the vast difference in skills recognized in the thousands of occupations in 
the Government, the difficulties of obtaining replacements, and the qualifications 
of individual appointees. 

Mr. Kerury. I think the record should indicate not just the re- 
placement cost in terms of finding the replacement but also the cost 
in decreased production until the new employee hits the stride of the 
old employee. I think at one time the administration gave figures 
indicating that that was in the neighborhood of $2,800 but I think we 
should have the figures on that. 

At one time the Commission used to hold an examination limited 
to 30 or 60 days and then it would be closed. The number of ap- 
plicants would be very large. When the examination was held it 
provided quite a list from which to make selection and the Govern- 
ment got what might be considered the cream of the crop. 

The trend recently has been to hold what they call open continuous 
examinations. Whenever a person comes in he is given the examina- 
tion and if he obtains a passing grade—not a good grade but merely 
a passing grade—he, then, being the only one, would be eligible for 
appointment. 

What would be your observation as to that approach as compared 
to the previous approach in terms of the type of personnel we are 
getting ? 

Mr. Evzsworrn. I think there is no doubt but what competition 
which is the basis of our Federal career system is highly desirable. 
Competition for the jobs. That situation undoubtedly would ebb and 
flow with the trend of employment conditions in the country gen- 
erally. It would be much preferable to have a number of applicants 
for every job. 

Mr. Kern. You have read the Cordiner report, I presume? 

Mr. Exttsworrn. No; I have not seen that; it has not yet been made 
available to me. 

Mr. Kerury. I read of it first a couple of months ago in the press 
and we have had a copy for several weeks. 

Mr. Ectsworrn. Is thata copy of it there? 

Mr. Kerurn. Yes, sir; I will be glad to make a copy available to you. 

Mr. Extsworrnu. I am glad to see it. I had not seen one before. 
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Mr. Kertin. The Cordiner Committee, appointed by the administra- 
tion made up of outstanding persons from private industry, had some 
very striking conclusions as follows: 

1. Turnover is ine reasing. The ratio of losses of top scientists and 
engineers in 1956 was four times that of 1951. 

d, Quality is decreasing. Supervisors indicate the best people are 
leaving; that the replacements do not measure up to those who have 
left. 

3. Many positions remain unfilled. In June 1956, 1 out of every 5 
electronic, mechanical, and aeronautical engineering positions were 
vacant. Situation grows steadily worse. 

4. Quantity inadequate. Only 1 out of 8 nontechnical college 
graduates offered jobs last. year accepted. Nine out of 10 science and 
engineering graduates offered jobs in defense in 1956 declined. 

D. Quality ‘is also inadequate. 

Those are serious conclusions, but that leads to this: that when the 
Government for one reason or another is unable to attract personnel, 
then it has no alternative either to leave the work undone or to contract 
for the work. The policy of this administration, I believe, has been 
to contract wherever possible. When we contract, the employees per- 
forming the work receive the industrial rate. The contractor obtains 
a profit. There is the added cost of negotiating the contract and 
carrying it out. 

Now, “T ask you, Do you agree with the policy that leads to that 
inevitable result ? 

Mr. Extswortn. Well, Mr. Kerlin, I had not thought to consider 
that in connection with this hearing. I do not know that I can actual- 
ly give you an answer to that. It is outside the field of my activity 
since I have been in this new work and I just do not feel confident of 
giving an expression. 

Mr. Kerurn. Mr. Ellsworth, you serve in a dual capacity, personnel 
adviser to the President, and as Chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, and in either or both capacities it would appear to me to be 
within the realm of your responsibility to consider all those things 
as having an impact upon the quality and quantity of the service. 

Mr. Extsworrn. I completely agree with that statement. It just 
happens that the volume of work ‘piled up before us when the new 
Commission took office on April 17 was so great and there were so many 
things that really had to be done immedia itely that in my capacity as 
Chairman of the Commission, which carries with it the work of 
Personnel Adviser to the President, I have been under the necessity 
personally of doing those things which had to be done immediately 
and working long hours. I have not had an opportunity as yet to 
come into the field of study and consideration which is involved here. 

Mr. Kerri. I can appreciate that greatly, but I believe, and I 
would hope you would agree, that it would be most unfair to ask the 
million and a half Federal emplovees involved to stand aside and let 
their needs wait until a changeover in administration or any position 
has had an opportunity to become fully grounded. We must rely on 
basic facts and proceed accordingly. W ould you not think so? 

Mr. Extsworrn. That is correct. I do feel, however, that the func- 
tion of the Commission in a hearing of this kind or in consideration 
of legislation is to give its basic opinion, which I have done. Then 
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the committees of both Houses will have an opportunity to gather 
and present the facts and take them into consideration when the legis- 
lation is considered. 

At the moment, I do not feel that the function of the Commission 
is to attempt to be expert on the subject of pay in connection with 
these bills. 

Mr. Kerry. May I ask one final question. 

You have testified in opposition to a bill. Is your opposition (1) 
because you think it inflationary? (2) because it will cost money? or 
(3) because you have not had Saale time to study the situation ? 

Mr. Extswortn. The third reason is most important in my own 
mind. I would like to see—and there is a study going on now by the 
direction of the President—I would like to see before we add another 
overall pay increase bill to the present system, if there could be an 
analysis of the several pay systems so that when and if—and I think 
when is the better word—an increase in Federal pay is made that it 
would not be another piece on top of a lot of pieces, but instead would 
be in connection with a coordinated pay system in the Government 
rather than a series of more or less unrelated pay systems. 

Now, I look at that from a practical, technical standpoint, and in 
doing that, of course, I have to simply leave out of my mind what I 
know to be the facts regarding employee needs. But it is a practical, 
technical thing that we have to deal with in considering our views 
on this legislation. 

Now, with reference to the other two points. We are part of the 
executive branch of the Government. The Commission, in addition 
to being the enforcement and the administering agency for the civil- 
service laws is the employment arm of the President. It would, in 
my judgment, be less than proper for us to independently take a stand 
on this matter of pay legislation when it is not within our province 
under the law to do it. 

Mr. Kertixn. Would you agree to a transfusion while the long- 
range treatment of the patient is being studied ? 

Mr. Exisworrnu. I think I know what you mean. I could not 
officially come here and say that I think something ought to be done 
to the pay bill at this time, because frankly I do not believe in it; I 
believe we need a little time before the Commission is able to speak 
on that point. 

Senator Neueercer. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to point this 
out to you, though, that the same confusion, if you want to all it that, 
or discrepancies have existed for a number of years, and yet, last 
year, if I am not mistaken, a very substantial pay increase was voted 
‘for those oc cupying executive levels of Government, and, if T am not 
mistaken, in 1955 a 50 percent pay increase was voted for Congress 
itself. And TI just wonder if we can say that those in the upper 
echelons of Gov aoeete ae enjoy these substantial pay increases, 
despite the confusion in pay brackets, but that those at the lower 
echelons should have 5 remain anchored to their same scale because 
of the fact that the various classifications are not synchronized just 
as they might be. It just does not seem fair. 

Mr. Excirsworrn. Well, I think one followed the other. The general 
pay increase and the congressional pay bill were effective in 1955 and 
the Executive Pay Act followed along after that in 1956. 
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Senator Neusercer. Was there a emere! pay increase of any sub- 
stantial size in 1955¢ What are the facts about that, Mr. Kerlin? 
How extensive was that? 

Mr. Kervin. There was a pay increase in 1955 of 714 percent for 
classified employees and of a debatable amount with respect to the 
postal employees because it involved a reclassification along with the 
pay increase. At the time we were. getting reports it was indie ated 
that the pay increase would be 9, 914 percent or some other figure. 
When it was finally all over the ae said it amounted to 8.1 
percent. 

Senator Neupercer. May I ask you this, further, because I do not 
have this technical information at my disposal. 

Was there any comparison in the pay increases which went to the 
general run of Federal employees, either classified or postal, as coni- 
pared to the percentage increases received both by Members of Con- 
gress and by the principal appointees of the executive branch of 
Government? 


Mr. Keriry. Mr. Chairman, the pay increase for the Members of 
Congress 

Senator Nevpercer. Was 50 percent; was it not? It was a 50- 
percent increase. 

Mr. Kertrn. I think in fairness to Members the record should show 
that Members did not receive the same increases back over a period of 
years that other employees have been given. 

Then, coming back to the Executive pay bill, the increases there 
were a oreat deal in excess of what was received by the rank and file 
em sloyees. 

Senator Neupercer. I notice Mr. Mac y here from the Civil Service 
Commission and I just wonder if they could not work out for us 
the average increases which took place in 1955 or 1956 for classified 
employees, for postal employees, for principal Executive appointees, 
and then, perhaps, to have the full record as Mr. Kerlin suggests, for 
Members of Congress over the period. Let us say over the last 15 years 
for comparison, so we will have some me: surement to go by in all these 
4 various categories? 

Mr. Macy. We can provide that. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Neupercer. Thank you. 

Mr. Exiswortn. That probably should show all of this. I like the 
idea of going back 15 years so you get a true perspective on it, because 
as Mr. Kerlin points out the salary “ot C ongress was $10,000 for many, 
many years. 

Senator Neupercer. That is correct. 

Mr. Exxsworru. Until later years, and there was suddenly a rather 
heavy increase. 

Senator Neupercer. You are correct about that. One other thing. 
Mr. Chairman, that I just wanted to point out. In your statement 
you emphasize the fact that there have to be other advantages to Fed- 
eral employment than purely salary and you emphasized certain fri inge 
benefits. I do want to call your attention to one thing, however, 
that as bs salary becomes more and more out of line with that in pri- 
vate employment and with the cost of living it necessarily has an 
adverse impact on fringe benefits. 

For example, one letter here from Salem, Oreg., the capiti al of our 
State, points out from a postal clerk—Senator, 'T think you will be 
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interested in this—that they have always felt that several of the ad- 

vantages to Federal employ ment was the regular hours and the quite 
extensive substantial vacation. But now one of these letters said that 

75 percent of our pauehs have had to take outside part-time jobs in 
order to make ends meet and one man points out that he and his wife 
have not been able to afford a vacation for 7 years because he has had 
to work to augment his income during his vacation period. So, I do 
think one thing has to be taken into consideration, that if the salaries 
become more and more out of line with the cost of living that they are 
necessarily going to erode the fringe benefits which formerly have 
been an inducement to Federal employment. 

Mr. Exrsworrn. I might point out another thing I was thinking 
of in making the comment about the advantages of Federal employ- 
ment. There are 2 or 3 other things that would not come under the 
heading of fringe benefits, but which I think are extremely important. 

One is the certainty of the pay check, the certainty that the business 
will go on without mergers or consolidations or changes, or even bank- 
ruptey. That, I think, is a very important thing. 

Then, of course, the protection of the career service itself for those 
who have acquired career status is something that is quite unduplicated 
in private employment. 

Then there is the third, which I like to thing of even if it will 
not buy and groceries—is there not a saying “man cannot live 
by bread alone”—and that is the dignity and the position of a Federal 
employee in our system, in our social life. 

Now, while I am Chairman of the Commission I am going to devote 
considerable effort and time to promoting even further the st: anding 
of the Government employee in his community. I think we all must 

realize that only about 10 percent of our Government workers are 
here in W ashington or in the Washington area and that 90 percent of 
our people are out over the country 

Senator Nrurercer. I would say this, though, Mr. Chairman; when 
a woman like this lady in Portland has to write the letter to her phy- 
sician that I have read in part she is deprived of a good deal of her 
dignity. 

Mr. Exrsworrn. I quite agree with you, Mr. Chairman, that nearly 
everybody I know really needs a little better income. 

Senator Neunercer. Mr. Kerlin, do you have any more questions? 

Mr. Kerri. No, sir. 

Senator Nrusercer. Senator Morton ? 

Senator Morton. No questions. I would like, Mr. Chairman, with 
your permission to read extracts from a letter that I have received. 
I do not want to make the letter public nor mention his name, but this 
man is in an important supervisory position in one of our—I would 
say medium- to large-size post offices. 

He said: 


My duties require that I have a good knowledge of the ability, morale, and 
other general characteristics of each letter carrier. It is necessary for me to 
have a genuine interest in the welfare of all our letter carriers, rural carriers, 
and special-delivery messengers. I am familiar with their problems and it is 
my intention to relate them to you. 





He says: 


We cannot continue to lose employees at the alarming rate we have during the 
past few years and still maintain an efficient organization. Despite all the 
efforts of training supervisors, first-line supervisors, and other key supervisors, 
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‘Wwe cannot teach them to stay. We do all within our power but we have more 
than a supervision problem. 


The position of a letter carrier must be made more attractive from a monetary 
standpoint before this can be accomplished. Their present pay is inadequate 
by far, particularly those in the lower grades. We must offer a salary that 
compares favorably with skilled workers in business and industry. We must 
compete with them if we are to expect employees of the same caliber. If we 
want men who possess the mentality to learn and the ability and initiative to 
perform we are going to have to pay for them. 

Then in line with what was brought out in the earlier discussion I 
think this isa significant paragraph: 

It is more discouraging to me and to other supervisors to lose men after we 
have spent a considerable amount of our time and a considerable amount of 
the Government’s money training them. Most of our resignations occur shortly 
after the employees are promoted to regular carriers, this proves to be a demotion 
rather than a promotion. Substitutes are allowed the privilege of working in 
excess of 40 hours per week; the annual take-home pay for substitutes will 
average slightly above $5,000 per annum, even though straight time is paid for 
hours in excess of 40 hours per week. The salary an employee gets upon pro- 
motion to a regular carrier is $3,660 total per annum should the promotion take 
place within the first year. 

The reason I have quoted from this letter, Mr. Chairm: an, is that 
it is a logical presentation, completely unemotional, by one who sees 
it as a supervisor. He is not speaking for himself; he is speaking 
primarily for the men under him and he realizes at first hand the 
difficulty and cost to the Government of losing men as soon as he 
gets them trained for a permanent job. 

Senator Neunercer. It seems to me a very pertinent letter, Senator 
Morton. I am glad that you read excerpts from it. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cuumeris. Mr. Chairman, may I pursue just one point that 
the Chairman brought out on behalf of Senator Langer? 

Senator Neunercer. Please go ahead. 

Mr. Cuumprts. It seems from your summary that you place a 
greater emphasis on the impact th: at this will have on your system. 

Mr. Etiswortn. That is correct. 

Mr. Cruumpris. Now, from your testimony vou state that 42 per- 
cent of the Government employees under the Classification Act and 
54 percent under the wage-hoard system and 19 percent postal service ; 
now, would you say that this present bill would take care of the 42 
percent and the 19 percent ? 

Mr. Exxsworrn. T have not actually gone into the details of the 
bills. I assume that they do provide increases for both of those 
eategories. 

Mr. Cuomrris. That will take care of 61 percent of the Federal 
employees. Then, the 34 percent under wage-board systems, and 
as I would understand it that the wage board would work ont what 
they think is fair compensation and—so, therefore vou really only 
have 5 percent that you have to worry about, and that is the 5 percent 
that are other acts and Executive orders, so if you should give an 
increase under this act, the 34 omitted, then there should not be the 
great complexities that you are referring to; if there are some I would 
like to have some testimony on it. 

Mr. Exrtsworrn. My thought was not with reference specifically to 
the increase in the pay bills, but it was with the hope that when 
another increase bill is passed that we can have the analysis of the 
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systems and if not the integration of them, at least the coordination 
of all of them. Considering the 30 or more systems to which I re- 
ferred it does seem that there can be at least a relationship set up so 
that when we do consider the matter of pay, then everybody in the 
Federal service is affected equally and properly. That was my 
contention, not that a pay increase bill would not affect quite a large 
number of people—it certainly w ould. Speaking now technically 
from the standpoint of the Commission which, in this field of opera- 
tion, it would make for better administration, better operation of 
the whole Federal personnel system if we could have this analysis 
made before further changes in rates were made. 

Mr. Cuumpris. Could you anticipate how long it would take for 
you to make that survey and study and then have Congress change 
the laws to coincide with what you are getting at 4 

Mr. Exrsworru. I could not estimate that. I think we can get the 
necessary analysis done within a matter of months, perhaps some time 
within 12 months. I do not know that for sure. I would certainly 
hope so. 

Mr. Cuumeris. Then following Mr. Kerlin’s suggestion about the 
transfusion while the patient is sufteri ing 

Mr. Evitswortn. Well, the Congress will have a good body of testi- 
mony as a result of these hearings and being a member of the body 
for some years I have a lot of confidence in the wisdom of what Con- 
gress may decide to do. 

As I must point out again, my testimony this morning is purely 
from the technical Commission point of view. 

Senator Neupercer. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Thank 
you for your questions, Mr. Chumbris. 

Mr. Evisworrn. Thank you very much. 

Senator Neupercer. Thank you for being here. 

Our next witness will be Mr. Robert E. Merriam, Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget. Acting only on my own responsi- 
bility, because I have quoted from this letter—and I feel that some of 
the drama and also some of the really critical circumstances revealed 
in this letter should be in the record—I am going to take the initiative 
and have the letters from the Portland physician and his patient in- 
cluded in the record. I will accept the responsibility for it. 

(The letters referred to are as follows :) 





LovesoY MEDICAL CENTER, 


Portland, Oreg., April 16, 1957. 
Senator NEUBERGER, 


Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR: It seems that in a country like ours it’s something of a shame 


that the wife of a Government employee has to write a letter like this to her 
doctor. 


I’m sure you'll do all you can to help the postal workers get a fair pay scale. 
Sincerely, 


BERNARD P. HARPOLE, M. D. 


PORTLAND, OrEG., April 12, 1957. 
Dear Dr. HarpoLe: I am sorry we got behind on our bill to the extent you 
had to send us a reminder. 
May I now, along with our remittance, ask a favor of you. It is in regard 
to bill No. S. 27, H. R. 2474, which will soon be before Congress. This bill is in 
regard to a salar y increase for postal employees. We are urging our friends to: 
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take a few minutes from their busy lives, as I well know yours is, and write 
a short note to their Congressmen telling them how important it is that we get 
this increase. The more letters they receive on the subject, the more likely it 
is that they will put it through. 

We are not asking for an exorbitant amount, only enough to keep our standard 
of living on the same level as others who are doing comparable work. We feel 
that handling the mail is an important job, and should pay a salary high enough 
to attract capable, efficient workers. 

It not only would help postal workers, but others as well. We like to buy 
new cars, clothing, freezers, take trips, and yes, even be able to see our doctor 
when necessary, just like everyone else. When the head of the house brings 
home 2 paychecks a month which add up to the grand total of $260 (take home) 
even a bill amounting to $8.50 can be quite a problem. 

We all enjoy your monthly letter very much. Hope you haven't minded 
reading mine. We will be very grateful if you would give this matter 
consideration, 
Congress soon. 


Sincerely yours, 


some 
We sincerely feel the need is great, and the bill will be before 


Senator Neupercer. Mr. Merriam, we are glad to have you here 
today. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT E. MERRIAM, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF 
THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Merriam. Mr. Chairman, we are glad to respond to your invita- 
tion to state our position on general increases in pay rates established 
under the Postal Pay Act and the Classification Act. 

Mr. Brundage, the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, is away 
from Washington and has asked me to convey his sincere regret that 
he cannot be here to present this statement in person. 

As you of course know, the Bureau’s recommendation on general 
pay increase legislation was embodied in the Director’s letter of May 
6, 1957, to your committee, wherein he stated that in the present eco- 
nomic situation, under conditions of heavy competition for the 
Nation’s resources, actions increasing inflationary pressures should be 
avoided, and that general pay increases could not be recommended. 

For many months the President has been following a policy of 
seeking to hold actual expenditures to an economic minimum and thus 
to avoid any unnecessary increase in competing pressures for money, 

manpower, materials, and equipment. All expenditure proposals by 
departments and agencies have been reviewed with that policy in 
mind. Ofcourse, there are great areas of authorized Federal expendi- 
ture not subject to modification, but it is our policy to hold expendi- 
tures below the amounts estimated in the budget. 
close watch on this situation. 

As a part of our general concern for holding and reducing expendi- 
tures we have been watching the reports on Federal employment and 
= Between January 1953 and March of this year executive- 

ranch employment has been reduced by 242,000 or more than 9 per- 
cent. However, executive-branch-pay roll expenditures have not 
decreased correspondingly since January 1953, but instead have actu- 
ally increased. During the period pay rates were increased, by 7.5 
percent under the C lassification Act, as was mentioned a moment ago, 
and by 8.4 percent under the Postal Pay Act. 

Also in this period various fringe benefits have been liberalized. 
Still other fringe benefits not included in payroll costs have also been 
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provided. I refer to such benefits as the new group life insurance 
program, the liberalized retirement program, the new unemployment- 
compensation program. In view of these increases we have concluded 
that payroll expenditures should not constitute an exception to our 
general expenditure policy. 

The President’s state of the Union message urged leaders in busi- 
ness and in labor to think well on their responsibility to all the Amer- 
ican people and to maintain a vigilant guard against the inflationary 
tendencies that are always at work in a dynamic economy operating at 
today’s high levels. He urged business to avoid unnecessary price 
increases, and urged labor and management to hold wage increases 
to those reasonably related to productivity. 

With this strong appeal to private employers and labor to exercise 
self-discipline, it seems obvious that we should consider seriously the 
effect of a general wage increase for Federal employees paid under 
statutory pay schedules. We understand from the Post Office Depart- 
ment that S. 27 would increase payroll expenditures under the Postal 
Pay Act by about $1 billion annually, and from the Civil Service 
Commission that S. 910 would increase payroll expenditures under the 
Classification Act by about three-quarters of a billion dollars annually. 
» Since total payroll expenditures under these statutory pay acts are 
currently running at an annual rate of about $7 billion, this proposed 
$1.75 billion increase would mean an increase of about 25 percent. We 
believe that added payroll expenditures of any such magnitude would 
create added economic pressures; directly, in the form of added de- 
mands for existing goods and services; and, indirectly, in the form 
of reducing, poner eliminating, whatever surplus might exist with 
which the public debt could be reduced. We believe these considera- 
tions of overall fiscal policy are compelling, and that they outweigh 
the understandable desire of the thousands of loyal and competent 
Federal employees for a pay raise. This administration is fully aware 
of the need to attract and retain the best possible personnel to man 
the important operations of our Government today. We believe the 
fringe benefits and pay increases enacted within the last several years 
are important steps in reaching this goal. 

The question of proper types and levels of Federal pay and benefits 
is a most complex one, as this committee is fully aware. With a total 
annual Federal civilian payroll expenditure rate in the neighborhood 
of $11 billion, we share an obligation to all the people to adjust the 
rate controlling that expenditure with as much consideration for the 
economic situation as we know how. Our recommendation to your 
committee is that increases in payroll expenditures made on a general 
basis will add unnecessarily to existing fiscal pressures in the national 
economy. I am authorized to state that the enactment of general 
increases in scheduled pay rates under statutory pay systems would 
not be in accord with the program of the President. 

I appreciate this opportunity to make this brief statement. 

Senator Neupercer. Thank you, Mr. Merriam. 

Senator Morton ? 

Senator Morton. No questions. 

Senator Neusercer. Mr. Merriam, just several questions. 

In your statement you used the word “self-discipline” in referring 
to the President’s appeal to private employers and to labor. However, 
while he only asked these people to exercise self-discipline you are 
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suggesting that we should continue the bulk, the majority of Federal 
employees, under controlled statutory power discipline with respect to 
their pay. Again, I say it just does not seem fair. It seems to me 
that the key to this whole thing is this: If the Government is not 
controlling inflation, and I am not voicing any criticism about that, 
we have had inflation for several decades now. If the Government is 
not controlling it and is just asking those outside the realm of Federal 
employment to exercise “self-discipline,” which is a very frail kind of 
discipline, considering the human animal, how can you continue our 
Federal employees under statutory discipline with respect to their pay ? 

Senator Morton read one type of letter from this postal supervisor 
who is concerned with about what has happened. I have read another 
type of letter about the actual anguish and hardship in good loyal 
American families under their pay scales, 

Now. those situations just cannot continue, can they, Mr. Merriam ? 

Mr. Merriam. Well, Mr. Chairman, that is a 2- or 3-part question. 
Let me see if I can answer it one part at a time. 

First, with reference to the latter part, unquestionably each and 
every one of us here would agree that we can point to areas in which 
there are inequities in a pay system—here, and in private industry, and 
in every other pay system—on this I would stipulate we all agree. 
And it is, therefore, a fact flowing out of that that you can always 
demonstrate some real problems which arise. 

As to the general question which you ask, I have to state that your 
outline of the situation is something of an over simplification for this 
reason : In the first place, we would not accept the fact that there is in- 
flation running wild in the country today—— 

Senator Neupercer. I did not say it was running wild; I said it was 
continuing. 

Mr. Merriam. Well, you may put it as you will. We think that 
many of the steps which this administration is taking are very 1m- 
portant and are very effective steps in trying to reduce whatever in- 
flationary tendencies there may be. Some of these steps I know you 
disagree with, but this is a part of the way in which we do business 
in a democracy. I refer particularly to some of the money policies 
of this administration which in our opinion have been very important 
steps in holding back inflationary tendencies, so I cannot agree with 
your assumption that there is any inevitable continual spiraling of 
wages and prices and prices and wages. 

Senator Neunercer. You, yourself, used the phrase “self-discipline.” 
In other words, the President’s appeal asked for self-discipline. Does 
the administration 

Mr. Merriam (interposing). As far as the question of wage and 
price controls are concerned ; yes. 

Senator Neusercer. You would not deny that the prices and wages 
in private industry have an impact on the cost of living that is en- 
countered by Federal workers and their families, would you? 

Mr. Merriam. Notat.all. 

Senator Neusercer. In other words, the only point I am making is 
that there is no control over the prices which the Federal worker must 
pay for the necessities of life; is that not true? There is no statutory 
control ¢ 

Mr. Merriam. There is no direct price-control system; yes. 
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Senator Neusercer. And the cost of living is continuing to rise 
and has been continuing to rise for a substantial period of time; is 
that not correct 

Mr, Merriam. Well, we have to get the actual figures. I am sorry 
I do not have those here either, but they are a matter of record. I 
simply want to make the point that this ‘administration would like to 
make it clear that cost-of-living increases have very markedly slowed 
down, and we are hoping that our policies will be able to eliminate 
them. 

Senator Nevpercer. I do think it would not be to any advantage. I 
would be glad to argue with you in some other form for various pol- 
icies for controlling inflation but it seems to me that is not the issue 
here. The issue here, as I see it, first off, Is the cost of living con- 
tinuing to rise? 

Mr. Merriam. Are you asking me that question / 

Senator NeuBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. Merriam. I would have to give to you the figures from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. I have not seen them the last month or 
two. There have been increases; there is no question about it. 

Senator NeuperGer. It is my understanding, and again I am just 
going by memory which is certainly no better than yours, I saw a 
survey in the New York Times some weeks ago that the cost of living 
had Continued to rise and that it had been going up month after 
month for a substantial period of time. not running wild, I never 
use that phrase. If I am mistaken, the record will prove which of 
us is correct about that, but I did say it was continuing to go up and 
has been doing so. 

Now, if that is a correct statement, how can you keep the lid on 
the pay received by these Federal employees / 

Mr. Kertin. Mr. Chairman, would you ask the staff if the cost of 
living has gone up? 

Senator Neupercer. Do you have the actual statistics? 

Mr. Merriam. It is a matter of record. I am not trying to argue 
that point. I thought we might as well put the figures in the record. 

Senator Neusercer. I think they should be in. I just assumed that 
what I have been reading in the press, week after week, is accurate. 

Mr. Kertrx. The Bureau of Labor Statistics announced that the 
cost of living last month reached a new alltime high. The previous 
alltime high had been reached the month before. The previous all- 
time high, the month prior to that. 

Senator Nevusercer. I would assume Mr. Kerlin’s statement is sub- 
stantially correct. It seems to me that is the crux of this problem. 
We won't argue about the various means of trying to control inflation 
because leading economists of the country seem to be in some dis- 
agreement on that. The point I am getting at is how can the Bureau 
of the Budget and the Civil Service Commission ask this committee 
and the Congress not to gr ant pay increases to these Federal employees, 
when their cost of living is going up and has continued to go up, and 
is now at an alltime high and has been steadily advancing. I just 
do not see how, in fairness and equity, that request can be made. 

Mr. Merriam. I think you have to divide the answer into several 
parts, as I have done in my statement. If you want me to reiterate 
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it, | would be glad to do so. It seems to me it divides into two parts: 
One of which I concentrated on and one which Mr. Ellsworth 
mentioned. 

Regardless of your belief, Senator, it seems to me we have to recog- 
nize that the Federal Government has some obligation, a very sub- 
stantial and important obligation, with reference to this total problem 
of inflation and the total problem of Government spending. Unless 
I miss my guess, you gentlemen have been spending a great deal of 
time up here disc ussing this ver vy subject. 

Senator Neupercer. What about the obligation to its employees / 

Mr. Merrtam. An important item in that total Government spend- 
ing is the payroll item. It is about one-seventh of the total cost of 
operating the Government. C ertainly, there is an obligation to the 
employees to see that they get a living wage and all of the other 
accompaniments of proper working environment benefits which go to 
make a package that I think represents the salability of a Govern- 
ment job. 

Senator Nrusercer. Let me ask you a question about that. 

Mr. Merrtram. I have been saying there have been some very impor- 
tant steps in the last direction. 

Senator Nevsercer. Do you think postal employees in general are 
getting a living wage now? 

Mr. Merrram. I could not give you an answer to that. 

Senator NEUBERGER. Don’t you think you should have that answer 
before you ask us not to raise our pay if you yourself say they should 
have a living wage? 

Mr. Merriam. I cer tainly think you ought to have that answer; yes. 

Senator Nevpercer. But, you yourself have said that you think 
they should have a living wage; have you not? 

Mr. Merriam. Well, certainly. I mean that is the basis of any sys- 
tem as far as Government is concerned. 

Senator Nevnercer. You would agree employees working for the 
Government should have a living wage. No disagreement on that; 
is there? 

Mr. Merriam. No. 

Senator Nreuzercer. You have made no study though, as Assistant 
Director of the Budget, as to whether or not Federal employees, par- 
ticularly in the Post Office Department, are today securing what 
might be described as a living wage? 

Mr. Merriam. No; we have not at the Bureau of the Budget. 
Other agencies, I am sure, have made such studies, and I assume the 
Congress, which has the final responsibility to enact these wage 
schedules, has done the same. Certainly, I would assume this is a 
proper matter to which you will address yourselves. You will have 
to ask the experts in the various agencies and outside Government to 
give you what is a definition of a living wage and then an answer as 
to whether there is one. 

Senator Neupercer. May I ask you this question then? If experts 
in and out of Government indicate to us that a substantial number of 
Federal employees are not securing a living wage, will the Bureau of 
the Budget then recommend that the wage be brought up to what 
might be described accurately as a living wage ? 

Mr. Merriam. Well, you are asking an extremely hypothetical 
question, Senator. 
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Senator Neusercer. Well, some of the letters that have been read 
by Senator Javits, Senator Morton, and myself might indicate it is 
not too hypothetical. 

Mr. Merriam. As legislators, I am sure in making a decision of this 
importance, you are not going to rely solely on the understandable 
pressures that there are in many families, perhaps even yours and 
mine, in terms of costs and the things that we would like to purchase 
with the dollars 

Senator Nreupercer (interposing). I am sure your problems and 


mine, grave as though they may be, cannot compare with those of these 
people. 


Mr. Merriam. Unquestionably. 

Senator Neupercer. Do you have any questions, Mr. Kerlin ? 

Mr. Keruin. I have a number, Mr. Chairman. First of all, I think 
the record should get the testimony straight. I notice that reference 
is made to the Federal payroll of $11 billion. Thirty-four percent 
of the Federal employees are under the wage-board plan. Thus, an 
increase granted would not affect them, so ‘about one-third of the $11 
billion would not be increased. Figures of that kind are rather mis- 
leading. 

Mr. Merriam. Mr. Kerlin, if I may just interrupt you there, as 
long as we are straightening the record, what we say is that with:a 
total annual civilian payroll expenditure i in the neighborhood of $11 
billion, we are talking about the total payroll and its impact on the 
economy. I cer tainly will agree with you that the two bills do not 
affect the total payroll and T so stated quite clearly, I thought, that 
they would affect the payroll of about $7 billion. 

Mr. Kertin. Well, where the statement is used that these bills pro- 
vide a 25 percent pay increase in the overall and then it follows that 
the overs! payroll is $11 billion, I think the casual reader would get 
the impression the increase would be 25 percent of $11 billion. 

Mr. Merriam. I do not follow that. It says: 

Since total payroll expenditures under these statutory pay acts are currently 
running at an annual rate of about $7 billion, this proposed $1.75 billion increase 
would mean an increase of about 25 percent. 

I do not mean to argue, I just want the record to be clear. 

Mr. Kerrie. When we grant an increase, are we giving only a part 
of the answer when we say an increase would cost the Government X 
millions of dollars? Does not the Government get back 18 or 23 
percent of that increase in the form of taxation ? 

Mr. Merrtam. Is that a question ? 

Mr. Kerurn. Yes. 

Mr. Merrtam. Well, if you are implying that higher wages will give 
you an increased income- -tax return, yes, of course. 

Mr. Krruin. Then the figures used in any bill are gross figures and 
not net cost; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Merriam. I think that is the standard procedure of trying to 
estimate costs on all of these things. 

Senator Nrupercer. Along that line, if my memory serves me cor- 
rectly, I think when President Eisenhower ‘signed the congressional 
pay increase, he remarked to those who were with him, somewhat 
jocularly, that he not only approved the bill but it would increase the 
income taxes paid hy all Members of Congress and there was a certain 
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benefit in that. So, that would support the point made by Mr. Kerlin. 

Mr. Kern. That is what I had in mind. The Government re- 
quires the use of two things: money and people. Is it not true that 
under this administration since 1953 that the wages paid for the use 
of money have increased by over one-third? In other words, interest 
rates have gone up 3314 percent or thereabouts and the cost for 
the use of money has increased over $1 billion a year, whereas the 
wages for people used have gone up 71% percent to 1 group and 
8.1 percent to others. Are we placing a greater value on money than 
we are human beings / 

Mr. Merriam, Well, Mr. Kerlin, I cannot quite accept the logic 
of your comparison. Let me answer it factually by saying that in- 
terest rates have gone up. whether 33 percent or something akin to 
that, I cannot tell you. I would be glad to furnish that exactly for 
the record if you would care to have it. 

I would like, in answering the second part of that, to bring before 
this committee some facts which we were looking at in going over 
this last week. I must confess I was somewhat startled when I went 
over them. I mentioned in my statement that employment had 
dropped some 9 percent plus in this 4-year period of the Eisenhower 
administration. 

Mr. Keruin. Could I ask a question at that point. That nine point 
plus drop was a drop from the peak buildup after the Korean war: 
was it not ? 

Mr. Merriam. That is correct. The peak was during the Korean 
war and the 9 point drop is from January 1953, the date the 
administration came in office. 

Mr. Keruin. The drop after World War II was 50 percent the 
first 4 years, I believe. 

Mr. Merriam. That may well be and actually, of course, when you 
break out the personnel figures—I do not know whether this is really 
germane to your discussion, Mr. Chairman—you find that outside of 
the Defense Establishment, which is the part you are referring to, 
Mr. Kerlin, with the exce ption of three major agencies, you have had 
decreases in total personnel of all of the other executive branch agen- 
cles, so it is not just the Korean conflict. 

Senator Nevusercer. What is that factor about civilian employ 
ment generally? I cannot see how they are particularly germane but 
if you want to put these figures in, it is all right. I do not know 
how germane it IS, but what is the record of civ ilian employment gen- 
e rally since 1953? 

Mr. MerrtamM. Th which respect ? 

Senator Neusercer. Whether it has gone up or gone down in the 
number of people employed ¢ 

Mr. Merriam. You mean the total labor force ? 

Senator Neusercer. That is right. 

Mr. Merriam. Well, I think it has gone up continuously. I do 
not have those figures. We can get them for you but the point [ was 
trying to lead up to and set the framework for was this. The best 
estimates we can make, regardless of what definition we use of pay- 
roll, is that during the period January 1953 to January 1957, pay rol] 
has gone up something in the neighborhood of 10 percent at the 
same time that we have had a 10- percent drop in actual number of 
employees. 
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In trying to reason this out, because on the surface it is a rather 
incomprehensible figure even recognizing the 714 percent increase in 
the Classification Act and the 8 percent in postal salary rates and even 
the larger increases in the wage-board people, we came out with an- 
other figure on average or mean salaries which gives some indication 
of why that percentage has occurred. 

The average or mean salary in January of 1953 in the Classifica- 
tion Act was $4,140; the average or mean salary in June of 1956 in the 
Classification Act was $4,744, or an increase of about 14.6 percent. 
Now, obviously, a part of that increase represents the pay increase 
of 1955. 

In my opinion, another part of the increase represents what I like to 
label in part “ability”’—in response to the problem to which your com- 
mittee is addressing itself—and that is the fact that because we are 
getting increase in specialization, increased skills are needed. In 
part because of reclassification problems, generally, you are getting an 
average higher grade in effect in classified service and many of those 
who were at a lower level who have other skills have been moved into 
jobs at a higher level or have been reclassified where proper in their 
existing positions. 

[ mention that because I think it is something which is not generally 
recognized. Ido not know that it is an answer to the problem but it 
certainly is an interesting fact which I thought ought to be called to 
the committee’s attention. 

Senator Morron. Would you repeat that 1953 figure ? 

Senator Neupercer. $4,140, I believe. 

Senator Morron. And 1956? 

Senator NEUBERGER. $4,744. 

Mr. Merriam. June of 1956. 

Senator Morron. Do you have comparable figures for the postal 
service / 

Mr. Merrtam. Yes; we can get those for you. 

Senator Morton. I can get them. I thought maybe you had them 
your fingertips. That is all. 

Senator Neupercer. What has been the increase in cost of living for 
that time? About 14 percent? 

Mr. Merrtam. I do not know. 

Mr. Keruin. Wouldn't part of that increase be due to the fact that 
the Civil Service Commission has authorized higher starting rates 
in certain categories? For example, out in the San Diego area, the 
increased rate for tabulating operators, card punch operators, and so 
on, and the net result is that the Commission in isolated spots has 
attempted to do or has done in a piecemeal manner what the com- 
mittee here is now considering on an overall basis. 

Mr. Merriam. I really could not answer that. 

Mr. Kertrn. The point I make is that when figures are used there 
should also be an explanation on how they come about. Otherwise, 
the cold figures do not have a great deal of meaning. 

Mr. Merriam. Well, as I indicated, I think part of it is a general 
tendency to have greater skills needed in Government service and, 
therefore, have higher rates quite properly. 

Mr. Kern. Card punch operating is not a great skill. It has not 
changed in many, many years. It has simply been that they could 
not get operators at the rate they were paying so in order to get them, 
they went out and paid a premium price. Then, other people working 
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where that same situation exists, find themselves thrown in with the 
average, which is a false average created by the higher rate paid to 
one group. 

8 Merriam. That may be. I would doubt that is a major factor 

1 this figure myself. 

Roatan Nevusercer. Do you have any other questions, Mr. Kerlin? 

Mr. Kerurn. I have two, Mr. Chairman. Has it not been the policy 
of the administration to attempt to contract out services, purchase of 
goods, wherever possible ? 

Mr. Merriam. As a conscious overall policy, you mean ? 

Mr. Kerurn. Yes. As a matter of fact, didn’t the Bureau of the 
Budget issue a bulletin to that effect ? 

Mr. Merriam. I think they are two different things and I would like 
to distingmish between them. One matter which we did issue a bul- 
letin on pertains to competition with business. In this bulletin we 
have urged each of the agencies to examine some of the activities they 
are now engaged i in to see whether they need to be engaged in them 
or whether it is something which they can obtain through norma! 
channels, normal private channels. That, I think, is what you are 
referring to. It is a little different from the type of contracting out 
which the Defense Department may do on a much broader scale in 
some of their research work and the like, although there is an area 
of interrelationship there unquestionably. 

Mr. Kertin. And when we do that the wages to those people then 
employed by the contractor are not controlled in any manner by 
Congress or the Government, are they ? 

Mr. Merrtam. When you say “not controlled,” the direct wages, no. 
Now the Defense Department has taken some steps to meet the problem 
that you, I think, are very properly aiming at, the question of whether 
by contracting out you are getting around these wage levels. I cannot 
speak to you in detail about that, but I did note in re: uding the Cordiner 
Report, to which you referred earlier, they have a chapter on the 
question of contracting and the competition between Defense Depart- 
ment operations and private contractors. My preliminary reading 
indicated to me that the Cordiner committee had come up with a 
conclusion that this situation was not out of control. 

Mr. Kerurn. I have heard figures indicating that the Federal dollar 
roes to the support of some 4 ‘million to 5 million employees. Now, 
if that be true, then in the Federal service itself 650,000 of the total 
work force are wage-board employees who get exactly the same as 
industry because their rates are fixed in accordance with local rates, 
it would come down to a residue of 114 million Federal employees who 
are being used to arrest the forces of inflation, are we not tying the 
chain around the dog’s tail rather than his neck ? 

Mr. Merrram. In the first place, the 114 million employees, in my 
book, are still a large number of employees, and a $7 billion payroll 
which they represent is a very major factor in our total economy. I 
would like to say this in all seriousness, and again certainly with com- 
plete consciousness of the problems which many individuals have and 
the problem we have in Government of getting qualified people, 
namely, that the overall problem we are wrestling with, the question of 
the size of the budget which you gentlemen have under consideration, 
certainly does affect all of us, including the Federal employees very 
directly. 
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It affects the future integrity of the retirement system into which 
the employee is putting and will put a great deal of money, and it 
affects the payments that are going to have to be made on the debt, 
which again have a direct relationship to our economy and inflation- 
ary tendencies that may be cropping up. In all these ways, certainly, 
you cannot divorce the Federal employee from the ov erall economic 
situation. . 

In the last analysis, however, you come down to the fact that these 
employees are the ones for which we collectively, the Congress and 
administration, have a direct responsibility. 

Senator Neusercer. We all have this responsibility though and 
we have the responsibility, if we do not raise their pay, of controlling 
what they pay for the cost of living. It seems to me we have one 
alternative or the other. I think we have a dual responsibility. I 
agree With you that we have this direct responsibility for their pay 
because it is fixed by statute and the Executive and the Congress 
jointly are responsible for the statutes. But, I also feel that we have 
an additional responsibility. If we do not raise their pay, we have 
the responsibility of putting on price controls controlling what they 
pay for the cost of living. I do not see how you can separate the two 
of them. I do not see how you can let their cost of living willy nilly 
go up and not raise their cost of pay. 

Mr. Merrtam. That is why I raised the question earlier, Senator, 
and we really come to a basic disagreement as to how you control in- 
flation. We would say do it through other mechanisms. 

Senator Neusercer. I do not see that is a point between us. You 
are not controlling inflation. That isa fact of life, ipso facto. I mean 
you and I won't argue. I am not an economist, I am not equipped to 
argue with you about the best means of controlling inflation. I have 
my opinions, you have yours. I am sure you have superior knowledge 
to that of mine. The fact remains, the cost of living is not being con- 
trolled. Isn’t that the basic fact of all of this? 

Mr. Merriam. No; I cannot agree with that. If you say the cost 
ef living is going up, the figures which Mr. Kerlin cited, which I 
assume you W “ill put in the record, that is a fact. 

Senator Neusercer. Then I will phrase it differently. The cost of 
living is going up and it has been continuing to go up. These Federal 
employees have to encounter that. 

Mr. Merriam. That is correct. 

Senator Nrunercer. Then how can we refuse to raise their pay? 

Mr. Merrram. I think you come to the second part of our problem 
here, as far as the Executive is concerned, and that is the one to which 
Chairman Ellsworth addressed himself, namely, the fact that it is high 
time that we see if we could perhaps come up with something which 
could make order out of the many conflicting, sometimes dir ectly con- 
flicting, pay systems that we have, This, of course, is one of the major 
recommendations that the Cordiner committee made. 

Senator Neusercer. To me, Mr. Merriam, I would not belabor the 
point. I think they are separate problems. I would not deny the 
desirability of synchronizing better or coordinating better the various 
levels of Federal pay. I would not deny that but I just do not see 
how in the meanwhile that you can ask a very substantial number of 
Federal employees to be unable to meet a minimum standard of living. 
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Every time I look at these charts that run, for example, in U. 5. 
News & World Report, they show at the very bottom of actual take- 
home pay in the terms of purchasing power, ‘first at the very bottom, 
=p Federal employees and next, active Federal employees. Now, 

I do not know exactly how accurate these charts in U. S. News & 
World Report are but I have every reason to believe, unless they were 
substantially correct, they would be subject to very serious challenge 
and always at the very bottom in terms of purchasing power of their 
dollar, are retired F oe employees and at the next echelon, active 
Federal employees. I do not see how that can continue. 

Mr. Merriam. That of course is what you are meeting about today 
and we can only give you our best recommendation and analysis of 
the situation as we see it. There are, in our opinion, sufficient reasons 
on both of these scores—inflationary tendencies and inequities and con- 
flicts—to warrant rec ommending against an increase at my time. 

Senator Neunercer. Well, we certainly disagree on it, I will 
that about it. 

Mr. Kerlin, do you have any more questions ? 

Mr. Kerr. Only one observation: A great deal has been said 
about the many pay systems in the Government. I think that has 
been overemphasized. Government has three basic pay systems: The 
postal pay system, Classification Act, and the wage-board system. 
Now. true, the Medical Division of the Veterans’ Administration, the 
Foreign Service, and a few groups here and there are paid differently 
but basically we have three systems. 

One-third of those are under the wage board and are paid wages in 
accordance with industry. Two-thirds of the Federal family’s pay is 
fixed by Congress and those two-thirds, presumably, in accordance 
with the reports, have not kept pace. These little side systems do 
not have a great deal of influence as they do not have a great number 
of employees. That is all. 

Senator Nevsercer. Senator Morton, do you have any other ques- 
tions of Mr. Merriam? 

Senator Morron. No; I have not. I suppose, Mr. Chairman, that 
your subcommittee will get figures so that we, instead of arguing here 
the way we are, we will know. We should have a chart or a graph or 
something. I remember the U. S. News article. I think we should 
get. something directly from those concerned so we can approach this 
thing more intelligently. 

(The chart mentioned above was subsequently submitted by E. ( 
Hallbeck and appears in his statement. ) 

I also want to say, sir, in view of Senator Langer not being able to 
be here, the minority member, Senator Carlson, asked me to sit in. I 
appreciate your courtesy, sir. 

Senator Nevrercrr. We are sorry, of course, Senator Langer is not 
here but we are extremely appreciative of your presence and we are 
grateful to vou for coming and sitting in with us. 

Thank you so much, Mr. Merriam. This is not a partisan question. 
We are trying to get the facts and do what is fair. 

I would just like to say for the record, I am informed by Mr. 
Kerlin, we do have permission to sit during the session of the Senate, 
which is now meeting and which began at 11 o’clock. 
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Our next witness will be Mr. Abe McGregor Goff, General Counsel 
of the Post Office Department. We will be glad to hear from you. 
Mr. Goff is a former distinguished member “of the C ongress, as 1s 
Mr. Ellsworth, who testified earlier and we are going to try, if we 
can, to recess around noon or very shortly thereafter. 


STATEMENT OF ABE McGREGOR GOFF, GENERAL COUNSEL, POST 
OFFICE DEPARTMENT; ACCOMPANIED BY E. J. WALSH, ASSIST- 
ANT COMPTROLLER, POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Gorr. Mr. Chairman, I have some prepared statements here 
which I will be glad to have distributed. 

Senator Neupercer. Mr. Goff, we are glad you are here. Will you 
begin. 

Mr. Gorr. Senator Neuberger, as chairman of this committee, | 
regard it as a privilege to appear before this subcommittee to present 
the views of the Post Office Department with respect to S. 27, a bill 
to increase the rates of compensation of officers and employees in the 
field service of the Post Office Department. 

In his report to you, the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
advised that legislation increasing generally the salaries of Federal 
employees was not within the program of the P resident. Attached 
to that report was a tabulation of the bills pending before the Senate 
to which the report specifically related. S. 27 was one of those in- 
cluded in this tabulation. The representative of the Bureau of the 
Budget, Mr. Merriam, has testified before you and has restated this 
position, 

In view of the position of the administration, the Post Office De- 
partment will confine its comments to the cost of this bill. We believe 
that there is in the Congress the executive department, and through- 
out the Nation, a movement which is designed to reduce, rather than 
increase the cost of Government and that you will be interested in 
learning these cost figures. 

This bill proposes to increase the basic compensation of all postal 
field employees covered by the Postal Field Service Compensation 
Act of 1955 which was approved June 10, 1955, except for the position 
PFS-20. The increases are to be made retroactive to January 1, 1957. 

The bill proposes to replace completely the salary schedules pro- 
vided for the postal field service employees, rural carriers, and post- 
masters at offices of the fourth class. It increases substantially the 
basic compensation for all employees in all positions and levels except 
the top level PFS-20. 

It proposes to reduce the number of automatic steps in tht PFS, 
that is, postal field salaries: FOS, fourth class: and RCS, rural-class 
schedules from 7 to 4 for all positions except PFS-20, which is 
presently a single salary position. 

With the Postmaster General’s report to you dated May 8, 1957, 
there was transmitted a table showing the estimated annual increase 
in the cost of operating the postal service under this proposed bill. 

I respectfully request that the report and the attachment he in- 
serted in the record at this point. 

Senator Neupercer. Without objection, it will be included. 
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(The above-mentioned document follows:) 


OFFICE OF THE PoSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., May 8, 1957 
Hon. Ou1In D. JOHNSTON, 
Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to your request for a report on S. 
27, a bill to increase the rates of basic compensation of officers and employees in 
the field service of the Post Office Department. 

This measure proposes to increase the basic compensation of all postal field 
employees covered by the Postal Field Service Compensation Act of 1955, ap- 
proved June 10, 1955 (39 U. S. C., sees. 1951-1038). The increases would be 
retroactive to January 1, 1957. The proposed new schedules provide substantial 
increases in rates for employees in all positions and levels except PFS—20. 

In his report to the committee on this and other general pay legislation, the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget advised that the enactment of general pay 
increase legislation would not be in accord with the program of the President. 

It is estimated that the additional per annum costs of this bill to the Post 
Office Department would approximate $1,039,093,000 beginning with the fiscal 
year 1958. The additional costs from the effective date, January 1, 1957, to June 
30, 1957, would approximate $505,348,000. No additional man-year requirements 
would be involved. For your information there are attached copies of a schedule 
which gives a detailed summary of the costs of this legislation. 

This report has been approved by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Sincerely yours, Maurice H. Srans, 
Deputy Postmaster General. 
ScHEDULE No. 1.—Conversion of salary schedule of Public Law 68 to S. 27, postal 
field service employees 
| 


| Average 


| increase on 1958 esti- Amount of Percentage 
01 Personal services | conversion mated increase on increase on 
to S. 27 man-years ! conversion conversion 


schedule 


Regular employees, basic salaries: 











Postal inspectors : - = $1, 726 985. 4 1. 60 
Postal inspection clerks. : 1,819 422.1 $5. 89 
Regional office. - 1, 695 5, 180.0 0. 10 
Postmasters, Ist-, 2d-, and 3d-class é 1, 756 22, 103.0 2. 22 
Post-office supervisors 1, 695 21, 745.0 28, 82 
Post-office clerks and mail handlers 1,772 129, 896. 0 40, 21 
City-delivery carriers 1, 772 97, 649.0 4(), 23 
Special-delivery messengers. - -- 1, 944 2, 100.0 4, O82, 400 44.97 
Custodial services 1, 990 14, 729. 0 29, 310, 710 52.18 
Postal transportation service 1, 930 30, 778.0 59, 401, 540 10, 84 
Vehicle service 1,918 5, 911.0 11, 337, 298 12.65 
Supply centers 1, 900 271; 7 516, 230 44.5 
Production and repairs 1, 990 1, 208.8 2, 405, 512 48. 20 

Total 5 1, 793 332, 979. 0 597, 182, 773 38. 94 

Substitute employees, basic salaries: | 

Regional offices (temporaries and part time) -- 1, 068 7.0 0. 40 
Post office clerks and mail handlers-_- 1, 900 73, 962. 0 0.77 
City-delivery carriers 1, 905 52, 859. 0 0. 50 
Special-delivery messengers. 1, 883 | 3, 644.0 6.75 
Custodial service 1,711 890. 0 2. 16 
Postal transportation service. 1, 40 6, 612.0 41.00 
Vehicle service 1, 784 2, 337.0 2. 60 

Total 1, 883 142, 341.0 268, O83. O41 49.95 

Total regular and substitute employees. 1, 820 175, 320.0 865, 265, 814 $1. 80 

Other cc 

Regular pay above 52-week bas« 1, 757 1, 338. 4 2, 351, 300 38. O4 
Overtime ‘ 1, 608 6, 782. 6 16, 356, 834 38. 04 
Night-work differential__.- 2 15, 430, 221 41. 80 
Territorial cost of living 889 833 41.80 
Contributions to retirement fund__-.- $9, 933, 144 41.80 
Group life insurance. 2, 672, 679 41.80 
Social-security taxes_. 2, 680, 689 49. 95 

Total * P 8. 121.0 90, 314, 700 

Total increase on conversion | 955, 580, 514 

lotal estimated man-years 483, 441.0 

1No additional man-year requirements involved. 2 Represents, 177,630 hours. 
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ScHEDULE No. 2.—Conversion of salary schedule of Public Law 68 to 8S. 27, rural 
carriers 
Average | 
increase 1958 Amount of | Percentage 
01 Personel services on con- estimated increase based increase 
version man-years ! on 1958 on con- 
to 8. 27 man-years | version 
schedule 
Basic salaries: | 
Regulars j biddcmbted LAs S eee Sot $1, 797 31, 522.0 | $56, 645, 034 38. 35 
Substitutes shad mary 1, 743 | 3, 699. 0 , 447, 357 7.31 
Total Tn 1, 791 35, 221.0 T "63, 092, 391 | 38. 24 
Regular pay above 52-week base ee caaeaes 1, 797 101.0 _181, 497 38. 35 
ON eh sa a os 1,731 35, 322.0 | 38. 24 
| oes eaten | = ep - —_ 
os 2 tots ee a aa 
Other costs: Eo 
Territorial cost of living laa ae er iene kates 4, 321 38. 24 
Contributions to retirement fund ___.__.......]-..-.-..---- 3, 911, 818 38. 24 
Group life insurance. ieee ceed 210, 479 38. 24 
Social security taxes nt soll an 157, 448 37. 31 
Total 4, 284, 066 38. 20 
Total increase on conversion reali a : ad ee ~ 67, BST, 954  sesbaalibacnsston 











1 No additional man-year requirements involved. 


ScHEDULE No. 3.—Conversion of salary schedule of Public Law 68 to 8. 27, 4th 
class post offices 



































Average | Amount of | Percentage 
| increase on} 1958 esti- | increase | increase 
01 Personal services | Steps | conversion | mated based on 1958} on con- 
i | toS.27 j|man-years'!| man-years version 
schedule | 
| | 
Basic salaries, basis of gross rece ms range: | 
$1,300 to $1,499.99. dacsesacke| OOO $1, 254 1, 456.0 | 44.00 
$900 to $1,299, DR ciel dG nih a aindecereatlll! ane 1, 138 3, 398.0 | 44,34 
$600 to $899. 99............-. ait a | 1-4-6 | 941 3, 542.0 | 46.03 
$350 to $599.99. _____ ; ..| 1-3-6 718 3. 488.0 | 45. 52 
$250 to $399.99_ ___ i bo chpecdenas 1-5-0 | 521 1, 472.0 | 46.47 
$200 to $249.99. ........_-.__- ; 0-4-0 | 446 | 646.0 | 48. 37 
$100 to $199.99_ _ - eR EN a 288 | 886. 0 | 40. 90 
Under $100. saeedee re. 0-1-0 208 | 172.0 | 49. 62 
Total_- ands donde is weet bed ; 875 | 15,060.0 | 12,876, 647 45.00 
Leave replacements. ----. ; coed : 824 925.0 | 762, 200 | 45. 00 
Total_. mntahbns dn nmate lle ae 861 15, 985. 0 13,¢ 638, M7 | 45. 00 
Other costs: | " | | 
Territorial cost of living - ---- | Poe . ‘cate 20, 925 45.00 
Contributions to retirement fund_. sicet ee eds Be bee | 519, 813 | 45. 00 
aoe life insurance. 23, 906 | 45.00 
Rent, fuel, light and 1 equipment allow- | 
ance.____- Pete ot ee | 1, 750, 869 | 45.00 
Total_- ke diss idan é aiheiets nih | . 315, 513 | 45.00 
Total increase on conversion... -_-- ae : Pods. 15, 954, 360 | 45. 00 


! No additional man-year requirements involved. 


Mr. Gorr. The total estimated increase in cost of this bill from 
January 1, 1957, to June 30, 1957, is $505,347,211. ‘The total increase 
in cost to the Department for the fiscal year 1958 and each of the follow- 
ing years will be at least $1,039,092,828. 

Mr. Wals sh, who accompanies me here, Assistant Comptroller, of the 
Department, is prepared to answer any question which may go into 
the detail of these figures. In general, however, you will find from 
our schedule that the average annual increase for each rural carrier 
will be $1,731; for all postmasters at fourth-class offices $861. How- 
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ever, in the 2 top receipts category the average will be $1,138 and 
$1,234, respectively. 

The average increase for other employees in the field service is $1,793. 
The lowest average increase in this category is $1,695 for employees in 
the regional offices and post-office supervisors. The highest average 
increase is $1,990 for employees in the custodial services, supply center, 
and production and repair units. 

The basic salaries of substitutes will be increased by approximately 


50 percent. This will increase the average rate of pay of substitutes by 
about $1,820. 


Mr. Chairman, that completes my statement and I thank you very 
much. I think you will probably want to talk to Mr. Walsh and ask 


some questions of him in regard to the cost figures that have been sub- 
mitted here. 

Senator Neupercer. Senator Morton, do you have any questions ? 

Senator Morton. One thing, Mr. Goff, could you have someone, or 
perhaps Mr. Walsh has it this morning, but if not, could you have 
someone prepare for us the mean figure, average mean figure that a 
postal employee received in January 1953 as compared to June 1956 or 
whatever your most recent figure is? 

Mr. Watsu. We do not have the exact figures here but we will get 
them. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
May 31, 1957. 
Hon. RicnHarp L. NEUBERGER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Federal Compensation, Committee on Post 
Office of Civil Service, United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: During my appearance as a witness at the hearing on 
May 20, 1957, on S. 27, you requested that I file with the committee a comparison 
between the increases in cost of living and the salary increases given to postal 
employees since 1950 and a statement informing the committee as to what salary 
increase for postal employees would be acceptable to the Department at this 
time. You also requested that the average salaries of employees be stated 
January 1953 and the most recent data that such is available. 

On behalf of the administration, the Bureau of the Budget concluded that 
general salary increases were not advisable. As indicated by the Bureau of the 
Budget, added payroll expenditures of any magnitude will create additional 
economic pressure, and consideration of overall fiscal policy compel the con- 
clusion that general pay increases at this time are not advisable. 

In addition, as you know, a study of the wage situation is being made by the 
President’s committee. The study, as we understand it, will provide the neces- 
sary data on the relationship of the various pay systems to form the basis for 
recommendations concerning legislation that may be needed. Until the overall 
study has been completed, the Department is not in a position to make recommen- 
dations as to any changes in existing salary rates. 

On June 30, 1953, there were 125,411 regular clerks and mailhandlers on the 
rolls. The average salary was $4,009. On June 30, 1956, there were 130,551 
regular clerks and mailhandlers on the rolls, and the average salary of these 
positions was $4,464. This is an increase of 8.9 percent. 

On June 30, 1953, there were 87,537 regular city delivery carriers on the rolls 
The average salary was $4,069. On June 30, 1956, there were 94,692 regular 
earriers on the rolls, and the average salary for these positions was $4,383, an 
average increase of 7.7 percent. The average salary of carriers during the period 
was affected by the relatively large number of new positions to which appoint- 
ments were made at lower grades. 

Since 1950, the Consumer Price Index, issued by the United States Department 
of Labor, has advanced 15.7 percent from 102.8 points to 118.9 points. Since 1950 
the beginning salaries of post office clerks and letter carriers have been increased 
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37 percent, from $2,670 to $3,660 per year. The maximum base salaries of clerks 
and carriers have been increased 30.7 percent from $3,470 to $4,410. 
Sincerely yours, 
ABE McGrecor Gorr, General Counsel. 

Senator Neusercer. Mr. Goff and Mr. Walsh, do you have anything 
yourself showing postal pay, the average, the mean, the upper and 
lower levels, and so on, in relation to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
cost of living ? 

Mr. Watsu. No, sir. We do not have. We have not made any com- 
parison recently. 

Senator Neusercer. I just want to ask, Don’t you think that should 

be done? In other words, this is oe thing that confronts me as 
divine Asa Member of the Senate, I do not ‘have at my disposal, the 

vast computing and accounting and annotating services that are avail- 
able to you because that is your function and you have it here. sn 
you have stated categoric ally what the increases would be in 8. 27. I 
have no doubt that you are correct in these figures that you have eas 
mitted. If you were not correct, I certainly would not have the 
facilities to challenge them. I am sure you are aware of that and I 
have every reason to believe that you are completely accurate in this 
respect. 

But, it seems to me that these figures have relevance only as to how 
they compare to the official Government computation and compilation 
of the cost of living. I mean, I would believe that. 

We could have gone to Germany in the 1920’s and listed the huge 
salaries in March that were received by postal employees there but ‘if 
you did not have a comparable chart on the cost of living at that time 
in the German inflation, it would have meant nothing. Now, our in- 
flation happily is not like that terrible run- -away inflation that occurred 
in Germany, but still I just think these figures would have much more 
relevance if ‘they could be pegged to what the livi ing costs are, both at 
the present time and what the relationship would be if S. 27 were en- 
acted and soon. Do you think that is a reasonable statement or not ? 

Mr. Gorr. Well, I think that is one of the means that certainly 
should be made available to the committee, and on that, Mr. Chairman, 
while I believe we would be glad to try to compare something of that 
kind, we believe those figures are available to the committee certainly, 
equally with us, and I am sure that your committee could get them. 

Senator Neusercer. There is no doubt about that. I just felt in- 
asmuch as you have gone to the bother of making this whole compila- 
tion, if you could show us over a period of years, just so it isn’t a 
partisan thing, and I want to say the time January 1953 has constantly 
been introduced here by representatives of the administration, which 
is when this administration officially went into office. I do not regard 
this as necessarily a partisan question, so why not start in 1950 when 
there was no change in the executive branch of the Government be- 

cause that did not occur for approximately 2 years later, slightly over. 
Why not give us the postal- pay figures from then as compared with 
the official Bureau of Labor Statistics’ living costs in those periods? 

It seems to me that would give us some pertinence and some relevance 
and, with your extensive fac ilities, I am sure that would not be a very 
great imposition on your staff to do that for us. 

Mr. Gorr. We will be glad to do it. I will say that we are having 
some difficulty about staff because of appropriations for the Post Office 
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Department. Unfortunately we have reached the stage where cuts 
by the Congress can only be taken out in man-hours and employment 
and that is about. the only place we have left to take it. Our prob- 
lem is not just pay raises, but saving employees their jobs. 

Senator Neusercer. Well, I would say that this is a very important 
problem for all of us, your Department and for us in the committee. 

Mr. Goff, let me ask you this: You have heard some of the things 
that have taken place this morning. I think you have been here? 

Mr. Gorr. I have been present during the entire hearing. 

Senator Neupercer. What has been your impression of the testi- 
mony by Senator Javits and Mr. Lankford or the letter read from 
the postal supervisor by Senator Morton and the letters which I have 
read from wives, from family doctors, and from postal employees 
about their difficulties in the cost of living ? 

Mr. Gorr. I would certainly be less than hum: an if I was not im- 
pressed by the plight that these people say they are in. Now, I am in 
no position to de whether that represents generally the situation 
but, certainly, it is a bad situation as shown by the letters of these in 
dividuals. I want to say this, that though I do not get around as 
much as I would like to the meetings of the ‘employ ees and their or gan- 
izations, in the short time that I have been with the Post Office De- 
partment I have been tremendously impressed with the devotion and 
the duty and the high caliber of our employees throughout the coun- 
try, the rank and file. 

Senator Neupercer. I could not agree with you more and I some- 
times marvel at their sense of sacrifice and idealism when I see the 
pay that some of them receive for the loyal, efficient service that they 
give. I share with you an admiration for the caliber of your postal 
employees. Do you believe that your pay has properly kept pace 
with the cost of living for postal employees? 

Mr. Gorr. I am afraid that is a question that I am not enough of an 
expert on the cost of living to express any fair opinion. I think per- 
haps this study that you suggest might furnish some accurate figures 
on that. 

Senator Neusercer. Don’t you think this is reasonable though, that 
you should not come in here with a specific recommendation to us un- 
til you have related your figures to the cost of living? I just do not 
understand how the executive department can make a rec ommenda- 
tion to a congressional committee either to raise or not to raise pay, 
and in this case it happens to be a recommendation not to raise it, 
unless you have related existing levels to the cost of living? How 
san you do that? . 

Mr. Gorr. Well, Mr. Chairman, all I can say is that we have reached 
no independent determination in the Department. We have studied 
it, of course, but I want to invite your attention to the statement made 
by the representatives of the Bureau of the Budget this morning and 
Tam going to quote it: 

We believe that added payroll expenditures of any such magnitude would 
create added economic pressures: directly, in the form of added demands for 
existing goods and services; and indirectly, in the form of reducing, perhaps 
eliminating, whatever surplus might exist with which the public debt could be 
reduced. We believe these considerations of overall fiscal policy are compelling, 


and that they outweigh the understandable desire of the thousands of loyal and 
competent Federal employees for a pay raise. 
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Now, we feel that on the matter of the fiscal impact in a raise of 
this size, that the experts who have studied this are in a better position 
to make a recommendation than we are and I might advise you also, 
as you know, we are part of the administration and we accept the re- 
sult of the study that has been made. 

Senator Nevusercer. In other words, does that mean that you are 
bound by the policy made by the Bureau of the Budget and that, even 
if independently you felt the postal pay was not fair and in line with 
the cost of living, you would be unable to make such a recommenda- 
tion ¢ , 

Mr. Gorr. No; I do not believe I would state that. I would say 
that we agree with the position that is taken and that we have made no 
independent conclusion. 

Senator Neupercer. How can you agree with the position as taken 
when you have not related your pay to the cost of living? I do not 
see how you can come here and give us a recommendation until you 
have done that. 

Mr. Gorr. Well, all I can say is that there are certain impacts that 
a pay raise of this nature will make. We are not in position to evaluate 
the effect it will have upon the economy generally but we have a duty 
to consider the impact on the country that is foreseen by the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

I might say though that, while we have not made the study you 
referred to, our study has been made with reference to the cost 
of operation and we have made a very careful study of that, in other 
words, the effect of the salaries on the cost of our postal operation. 
We are placed in an extremely difficult position with reference to 
our employees due to the cuts that have been made so far by this 
Congress. 

Senator Neusrercer. You mentioned you were concerned about the 
impact on the economy but I wonder if you do not have an equal 
concern on the impact of the families of your employees? It seems to 
me that at least ought to be a collateral concern of your Department. 

Mr. Gorr. It is more than a collateral concern, Senator. 

Senator Neusercer. But how can you have made it a concern when 
you have not even related your pay scale to the cost of living? That is 
the problem that these families confront. 

Mr. Gorr. Well, we have made some studies but they are not com- 
pleted. I know there have been difficulties in securing employees in 
certain areas. In other areas, I am advised, the pay compares favor- 
ably with outside employment. 

I personally know as I was out in San Francisco that the general 
salary scale is quite high out there. I know they have had some dif- 
ficulty. I have been advised in some of the other sections, in some 
Southern States, that the pay scale is considerably above the average 
for similar work. 

Senator Neusercer. But would you then consign the postal em- 
ployees in San Francisco to the pay scale in the Southern States but 
with the San Francisco cost of living? That is in effect what your 
recitation means ? 

Mr. Gorr. Well, I would not quite say that. I will tell you this 
matter of fixing some regional basis of pay is a tough one. I know 
there has been a lot of work done on it. There has been no satisfactory 
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basis or arrangements made or suggestions made that I know of to 
pay ona regional basis. It seems as though the great difficulty is where 
you are going to put the boundaries and about the best we can do, 
and I think this is general, is to have a nationwide scale and that, 
as a matter of fact, 1s what the Congress acted on the last time they 
voted on a pay bill. 

Senator eee I favored that. You were the one who men- 
tioned various areas. I have no quarrel with you about that. Again, 
I am not going to belabor this because we have gone over our time 
but, as I say, I just cannot see how you can come to us with a rec- 
ommendation unless your studies compare the salaries and the cost 
of living because that is what these families have to contend with every 
day. 

Mr. Kerlin, do you have some questions ? 

Mr. Kerur. One observation, Mr. Chairman. 

I was extremely disappointed in the testimony Mr. Goff gave in that 
it took up only one side of the question and was not responsive to the 
request of the committee. The request of the committee to the Post- 
master General invited testimony on the subject of pay and not the 
exact terms of the bills before the committee. It was suggested that, 
if the figures provided by the bills were considered out of ‘line, an ex- 
pression : of what might be appropriate would be acceptable and appre- 
ciated. 

[ would like to suggest that the committee renew its invitation to 
the Post Office Department to provide the committee with figures in- 
dicating what the Post Office Department would consider appropriate, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gorr. Mr. Kerlin, that is not a part of this bill here. We were 
asked to report on S. 27. There were three bills. The other two we 
were not asked to report on and have not reported on but I am in no 
position to state and there has been no study made of any basis on 
which we would approve a partial pay increase. 

Senator Neusercer. Mr. Kerlin, I think that isa reasonable request. 

Mr. Kerurn. The request made to General Summerfield’s office, was 
that the committee would like testimony on (1) the need, if there be 
one, for a pay raise, and (2) the extent of a raise necessary to meet 
that need. Perhaps that was not relayed down in that form. 

Mr. Gorr. I do not remember seeing that, Mr. Kerlin. 

Mr. Kerut. In the absence of such information, I do not have very 
much to ask questions on, Senator, so I have no further questions. 

Senator Neusercer. I think it would be a reasonable request to find 
out that if you do believe the increased pay, Mr. Goff, which is pro- 
vided for in S. 27 is excessive, what lesser increases would be regarded 
by the Post Office Department as reasonable and equitable and fair? 

Mr. Gorr. Well, I will take this matter up although I do not think 
it is pertinent to the bill. Yes, after all, I think it would be pertinent 
to the bill. 

Senator Neupercer. I think it would be, and if you regard the pro- 
posed increases as too extensive, what you would regs ard as increases 
which, in your opinion and that of the Department, ‘would be fair or, 
if not fair, let mesay appropriate. 

Mr. Gorr. I think we will have some difficulty in arriving at any. 

Mr. Kerwin. I might say it usually is very pertinent in reverse. In 
the matter of postal rates, when Congress considers a rate increase, 
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they get quick advice that it is not sufficient and ought to be upped a 
little higher. It would seem to me to be as pertinent in the matter of 
pay, if they go too high, how much should they come down ? 

Mr. Gorr. I might say this. We have been held up on this matter 
of a postal-rate raise for several years and I think that will have to 
have priority above anything else. 

Senator Neupercer. Of course, I do not think it is quite fair to pit 
the postal-pay raise against these employees’ needs. It just seems to 
¥ that cannot be done in fairness with any Government department. 

I do not think it would be fair, for example, if we were considering 
the pay of Interior Department employees, as is done when you con- 
sider classified pay, to suggest that their pay should not go up until 
we increase entrance fees in the national parks or until we increase 
the duck-stamp rate or something like that. I think they are two 
separate questions in all fairness. 

Mr. Gorr. I agree a living wage for any employee should not be 
dependent upon the income that comes in. 

aaeee Neusercer. That is correct. 

Mr. Gorr. The question is, What is a living wage and is it a fair 
wage with reference to the wages paid gene1 rally in the Government 
and with reference to the w ages paid in private industry and related 
to the cost of living ? 

Senator Neusercer. In your experience in the Post Office Depart- 
ment, Mr. Goff, you have been there quite some time, would you say 
that as of today the general wage scale of the Postal Department pro- 
vides a living wage for its employees and their families? 

Mr. Gorrv. Well, that is a very difficult question to answer, and de- 
fining a living wage is a very tough one. I would be inclined to say 
a living wage depends ee how we look at it. If we compare it 
with some countries, yes. I think that what it ought to be compared 
to here would be what is a reasonable standard for people outside who 
are doing the same ver of work, and I do not believe I am prepared to 
answer th: at question. I do know this, that we have had no particular 
difficulty in securing employees except in certain areas, and I was 
rather surprised when I came up here today, and in fact I was greatly 
surprised because I had heard so much about the turnover situation 
and I was handed a tabulation that is made from the monthly reports 
that we make tothe Byrd committee and Civil Service Commission and 
I think to the House Post Office Committee on separations each month 
and I find that, well, starting January to December 1954, the monthly 
percentage of separations for the Post Office was only 1.35 percent as 
compared to 2.30 percent for the other departments of the Government 
without the Post Office figures in. The percentage of separations for 
manufacturing industries was 3.40 percent, which is a good deal higher. 
Now, that was 1954. 

In 1955, the percentage of monthly separations for postal employees 
was 1.20 percent; for other Government departments outside the Post 
Office, 2.1 percent, and manufacturing industries, 3.30 percent. 

In 1956, the monthly separation rate for postal employees had gone 
dlown to 1.1 percent as compared to 1.98 percent for all other Govern- 
ment departments and to 3.53 percent for the manufacturing 
industries. 

I was frankly, as I say, surprised to find that our record was so 
good, I note that there has been a gradual reduction in separations 
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from the monthly separations from the Department and that is in 
reverse from the general idea I think that most of us had. 

Mr. Kerry. Isn’t there an explanation for that, Mr. Goff, in that 
the Post Office is unique in that when an employee leaves and then may 
later return, that he has lost his seniority, whereas elsewhere in the 
Government, you can leave and come back and you are not suffering 
from lost seniority? Postal employees generally spend many years 
on shifts at night and what not and finally, they work themselves into 
positions where they just cannot afford to quit however much they 
might like to, so actually there is something more than just figures 
to consider. Wouldn’t you think that is true? 

Mr. Gorr. Well, I think those are just bald figures. They might 
be explained in some Ww: ay, Mr. Kerlin, I think that might be true. 

Mr. Kerirn. Another explanation might be that in holding two 
jobs to live, they do not have time to look for other work. 

Senator Neusercer. Well, I would very much like to get these com- 
parisons of your pay scale with your cost of living, if "possible, and 
if I am not mistaken, Mr. Kerlin, that concludes our witnesses for this 
morning. 

We will stand in recess. Thank you all for coming. 

We will stand in recess until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the subcommittee was adjourned to 
reconvene at 10 a.m. Tuesday, May 21, 1957.) 
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TUESDAY, MAY 21, 1957 


Unirep Srares SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON Post Orrick AND Crivit SERVICE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON FEDERAL EMPLOYEES COMPENSATION, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., Hon. 
Richard L. Neuberger, , presiding. 

Present : Senators Johnston, Neuberger, Yarborough, and Morton. 

Also present: J. Don Kerlin, staff member; Frank A. P aschal, staff 
member; and Peter N. Chumbris, administrative assistant to Senator 
Langer. | 

Senator Neusercer. The subcommitee will come to order, please. 
Before we commence with renewal of our hearings on F ederal em- 
ployees pay and compensation legislation this morning, I would like 
to call the attention of the committee and of the guests present that 
we have three very distinguished officials from Mexico and from the 
Government of Mexico present with us. 

I cannot promise to pronounce their names exactly correctly, and, if 
I do not, I trust that they will be very forebearing and tolerant with 
me. The first of our guests is Senor Abelardo de la Torre Grajales. 

Senor Grajales is former member of the Mexican Senate, former mem- 
ber of the Mexican House of Representativ es, and general secretary of 
the Government and Public Service Employees Union of Mexico. We 
are very pleased to have you with us. 

We also have Senor Librado de la Torre Grajales, brother to the gen- 
eral secretary, and Federal Judge Florenzio Maya of the Federal 
District of Mexico. 

I think if these three distinguished guests would rise, we would be 
very pleased to have them do so. 

We are extremely honored to have you with us and very pleased to 
have you here as observers to listen to the hearing and I hope that you 
may feel that when ultimately this matter has been decided that it has 
been adjudicated fairly to all concerned. We are most honored to 
have you with us. 

Our first witness this morning is Mr. W illiam C. Doherty, president 


of the National Association of Letter Carriers. Mr. Doherty, we will 
hear from you now. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM C. DOHERTY, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS; ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN T. 
DONELON, ASSISTANT; PETER J. CAHILL, SECRETARY-TREAS- 


URER; AND REUBEN B. KREMERS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY- 
TREASURER 


Mr, Donerry. Mr. Chairman, my name is William C. Doherty. I 
am president of the National Association of Letter Carriers. This 
morning, I am accompanied by our national secretary-treasurer, Mr. 
Peter J. Cahill; our assistant secretary-treasurer, Mr. Reuben B. 
Kremers, and my assistant, John T. Donelon. 

Our organization represents approximately 110,000 letter carriers 
employed in the Bureau of Operations of the postal establishment. 

My testimony is in behalf of S. 27—a bill to increase wages of letter 
carries and other postal employees. 

At the outset, I should like to acknowledge with appreciation the 
introduction of S. 27 by Senators Johnston of South Carolina, the 
able chairman of the committee, Magnuson of Washington, Humphrey 
of Minnesota, Neuberger of Oregon, McNamara of Michigan, Langer 
and Young, both of North Dakota. The sponsorship of S. 27 reflects 
the genuine interest of these distinguished gentlemen in the welfare 
of all postal workers, and our organization deeply appreciates that 
interest. 

We also owe you a debt of gratitude, Senator Neuberger, along 
with your colleagues on this subcommittee, Senators Langer and Yar- 
borough, for scheduling and conducting these public hearings. 

Our organization desires to place its unqualified endorsement on 
S. 27. It is an excellent bill. It is fair and reasonable. But above 
and beyond these reasons, it is necessary legislation if postal employees 
are to be dealt with equitably on economic grounds and in accordance 
with accepted concepts of social justice. i 

A wage policy that denies an adequate living standard is wrong. 
One that persists in ignoring the social justice of a decent wage is 
even more wrong because it fails to recognize human and moral values. 

By law, regulation, and persuasion, Government has wisely pursued 
a policy of insistence on private employer compliance with this philo- 
sophy. But as an employer itself, Government has not always prac- 
ticed what it preached. In fact, Uncle Sam is less a model employer 
today than ever before, specifically, in the area of wages. 

No better proof can be cited than the dismal record of one postal 
salary adjustment in 6 years. Between 1951 and 1957, the only gen- 
eral wage increase was Public Law 68 enacted in 1955. It was more 
of a job classification than a salary increase. Even then the letter 
carrier had to surrender one-half of 1 percent of the increase he re- 
ceived when his retirement constribution was raised from 6 to 614 
percent last year. 

In 1956 alone many industrial wages increased as much as 11 per- 
cent. The national pattern since 1952 has been about 5 percent per 
year, with indications of an increased average, since 4 to 5 million 
wage earners (according to U. S. News & World Report, Januarv 4, 
1957) are working under agreements calling for pay raises in 1957. 
Another indication is the 6.3 percent increase in United States incomes 
reported in the May 11 issue of Business Week. 
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In my opinion, the situation has deteriorated to a point where the 
administration, Congress and, yes, postal patrons themselves, must 
face the issue. Sither an election must be made to compensate em- 
ployees fairly and in accordance with the economic requirements of 
our generation, or the ee choice can be made of continuing to 
regard them as second-class citizens, as mere statistics in a budget and 
not as human beings. 

If employees are treated fairly in the matter of wages and working 
conditions, their morale is bolstered, their efficiency improved and 
their productivity increased. In an agency like the postal establish- 
ment, those conditions of employment are readily translated into 
better service, quicker service, and surer service. The opposite can be 
expected if present conditions are permitted to remain. 

Reduced to simplest terms, it means this: If the attitude toward 
the postal budget is going to be exclusively concerned with money 
over morale, with savings rather than service, and deficits in lieu 
of decency, S. 27 will never move beyond these hearings. I hope and 
pray that type of pennywise-and- pound- foolish policy will not prevail. 

As indicated earlier in my testimony, our organization supports S. 
27 without qualification or reservation. Unhappily, our own esti- 
mate of the bill is not shared by those occupying high places in the 
executive branch. While admitting to a lack of understanding of 
that policy of continued opposition, nevertheless, I am constrained 
to say it does not surprise me. I am disappointed, yes, but not sur- 
prised. The basis for my reaction is the memory of 30 long, torturous 
months of opposition and 2 vetoes before the modest pay bill of 1955 
was acceptable to the White House. 

Congress did its duty, not once but on three separate occasions in 
approving and sending legislation to Mr. Eisenhower. I am sure 
Congress will again face up to its responsibility to postal workers. 
And I hope the executive branch will without delay recognize and 

satisfy its moral obligation to deal fairly with its own employees. 
In that connection, I would suggest the thought that justice too long 
delayed is no justice at all. 

The current opposition of the administration to an adequate wage 
scale was contained in a reply to a request: for the views of the Bureau 
of the Budget, adressed thereto by the House committee. In a letter 
dated May 6, Director Percival F, Brundage expressed the fear that a 
general wage increase might “operate directly or indirectly to bid up 
prices and thus undermine the purchasing power of the Nation’s 
dollar.” 

I suppose the rel: atively small group of postal employees involved 
in S. 27 should feel fis ittered to think their wages play such an im- 
portant part in the destiny of our national economy. It is not the 
first time the suggestion has been made that a postal salary increase 

“would flick the starting key on a wage-price spiral which could sp)n 
out of sight with a disastrous jolt to the Nation’s economy” as the 
chamber of commerce told its membership in a statement released on 
February 8 of this year. If such dire results were possible or likely 
to happen, and I certainly deny the possibility, we would be just as 
ne armed as the chamber of commerce. Asa matter of fact, a Federal 

vage increase puts money in the hands of consumers who cannot com- 
nals with the high price’s forced on all consumers by profit-mad firms 
and corporations, many of whom are affiliated with the chamber of 
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commerce. They love to blame wages for high prices, but I am in- 
clined to agree with a statement made a few years ago by one of the 
ablest businesmen of our times. 

In an article he authored for Reader’s Digest in September 1952, 
Defense Secretary Charles E. Wilson, then President of General 


Motors Corp., had this to say to those who insist upon talking about 
“the wage-price spiral :” 


I contend that we should not say the “wage-price spiral.” We should say 
the “price-wage spiral.” For it is not primarily wages that push up prices. It 
is primarily prices that pull up wages. 

Getting back to Director Brundage’s reason for denying approval 
of a pay increase at this time. AF ‘L-CIO President Geor ge Meany 
made the very factual observation that the economic climate never 
seems to lend itself to a Federal pay raise. In his remarks to more 
than 2,000 delegates of Federal employee unions meeting in this city 
last week, Mr. Meany said, and I quote: 

When prices are rising, it is inflationary to increase pay. When prices are fall- 
ing, higher pay might promote unemployment. When prices are fairly stable, it 
might rock the boat to adjust the pay structure. 

In my opinion, the Bureau of the Budget attempted to leave the 
inference that, standing alone, a general pay increase at this time 
would result in inflationary pressures. Nothing was said in the state- 
ment to point up the fact that to date the administration has been con- 
spicuously unable to cope with the problem of ever-increasing prices 
and decreasing purchasing power. Nor was anything said to suggest 
that the extremely handsome increases in the executive pav bill ap- 
proved last year might have added fuel to the inflationary fire. In 
short, at a time when it is quite clear that every Government effort to 
date to stabilize prices has been a failure, there is a need to find a scape- 
goat. Apparently, rank and file Government workers have been se- 
lected for that role. And they are expected to accept the role with 
nobility of character, presumably on the sole grounds that they are 
working for the Government. In effect, this means employees are 
asked to help subsidize their Government by working for grossly in- 
adequate wages. 

There was another curious omission in Mr. Brundage’s letter of 
May 6. The merit of pay legislation and the need for additional wages 
were ignored. This becomes all the more startling when one stops to 
consider how many studies and surveys have been conducted in recent 
months, all of which in one manner or another point up the disparity 
between Government salaries and those paid by industry. 

Among the studies I nt ave knowledge of on the question of F ederal 
wages are the Cordiner report, the Senate Civil Service Citizens’ Ad- 
aaa Council, a House W: ays and Means Subcommittee on the Inter- 
nal | mevenue Service, plus the ppiatenetoan's own Committee on 
Federal Scientific and Engineering Salaric 

Yet “Mr. Brundage, by neglecting to come to grips with the merit 
or need of the legislation before this subcommittee, fig iratively with- 
lraws to his ivory tower and says, in effect, there is nothing wrong with 
Federal wages; no corrections therefore are required. Moreover, if 
perchance some deficiency is exposed, nothing can be done about it, 
because you work for Uncle Sam. 

Government workers have never asked for special consideration one 
way or the other. The effect of the present attitude toward pay legis- 
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lation is to place a- freeze on Government salaries. I am reasonably 
sure employees will resent this “special consideration” accorded them. 

I am cognizant of the concern and contention currently surrounding 
the 1958 budget. Like every reasonable person, I am for economy, but 
not economy at any cost. There are certain areas of Federal spending 
which must be kept in line, including wages. But certainly that rea- 
soning should not be twisted to mean that wages should be substandard. 

Many competent students of our national economy insist that the 
1958 budget, large as it seems to be, still is inadequate in many respects. 
It is pointed out that Government might prudently spend additional 
funds on a variety of items of importance to the general welfare of our 
Nation and its peoples. Among these are mentioned an enlarged 
school-building program, protection and conservation of our natural 
resources, aid to small businesses, a better health-research program, 
yes, even added spending on defense. In short, Government has be- 
come involved in all these fields, and to ignore them or stymie progress 
because the bill for their upkeep increases from time to time is inde- 
fensible. As long as Government stays involved in these activities, 
and they are all legitimate interests of government, in my opinion, we 
must be prepared to pay our way. That goes for operating the postal 
establishment, the same as it does for a health program, national secur- 
ity, or a hot-lunch program for schoolchildren. 

‘On this subject, the McGraw Hill Publishing Co., Inc., carried an 
interesting editorial in its April publication, The item asked, “Can 
We Afford a $71.8 Billion Budget—Is It Really Too Big?” 

Actually— 
said the editorial— 
the proposed budget would place no greater burden on the economy than any 
budget in the last 6 years, because our economy has been growing. Federal spend- 
ing per capita under the proposed budget will be about $416, or $10 more than 
this year; but our per capita income rose almost $80 last year. And, because 
of our increasing population, next year’s expenditures will, in fact, amount to 
less per capita than in 1954 when Federal spending was $4 billion lower. 

Another way of measuring the burden of Government expenditures on the 
economy is to compare the purchases of goods and services of all branches of 
government—Federal State, and local—with the total output of the Nation. The 
share of our national product taken by Government this year will be about the 
same as in the past 2 years and, furthermore, about the same average as for the 
past 28 years. 

Therefore, if we ask if the budget is within the means of the Ameri- 
can economy, clearly the answer must be in the affirmative. Yet, letter 
carriers are asked to accept the present indignities forced on them by 
their inadequate wages, all in the sacred name of a balanced budget. 

Above and beyond the obvious personal hardships an inadequate sal- 
ary imposes on a worker, other unwholesome conditions result. Not the 
least of these is a lowering of morale and a decrease in the efficiency of 
the employee. These are accompanied by a personnel turnover which, 
if not halted and reversed, eventually assumes proportions beyond 
control. 

And, may I say, Mr. Chairman, there exists a very real and serious 
personnel-turnover problem within the postal establishment. It is 
costly in terms of our National Treasury, because those quitting com- 
prise not only recent recruitments but experienced manpower as well. 
In the first instance, there is lost the cost of training a new employee. 
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In the case of career employees you lose the investment income that 
comes from experience and efficiency in any operation. 

This trend must be halted and reversed in its tracks if the postal 
service is to maintain efficiency in its operations. It needs to retain 
its experienced personnel and to make the job more attractive to new 
employees. The reason is quite obvious, in that it is a eo service 
largely dependent on the human mind, eye, and hand. I doubt the 
day will ever come when a robot will be developed to deliver letters 
up and down the street. 

And we have the Postmaster General’s word for it that postal busi- 
ness is ever on the increase. Estimated national volume will go up 4 
percent this year to a new all-time high of 61.1 billion pieces. Mr. 
Summerfield also points out that mail-volume increases are far out- 
stripping population increases. In the past decade, for example, 
population was up about 19 percent, but mail volume was up about 
55 percent. 

All this can reasonably be assumed to mean that postal employees 
will be expected to w ork harder, produce more, and help to increase 
overall efficiency of postal operations. In the light of those expecta- 
tions, certainly they should be worthy of their hire. 

On the question of personnel turnover, these are but a few exam- 
ples from the hundreds directed to our attention in recent months. 
Let me cite the case of Cleveland, Ohio. In the past 6 months, 1,200 
accepted postal employment at that office and over 900 left the service. 
In Minneapolis, Minn., in 1956, there were 53 civil-service examina- 
tions; of the total number of successful candidates, only 1,353 could 
be persuaded to come in for an interview. Of that number, 526 ac- 
cepted positions. By the end of the year, 320 had quit. In Glendale, 
Calif., an office with a total complement of 259, there were 153 em- 
ployees who left the service in 1 year. 

Might I digress from my statement to say in Pasadena, Calif., im- 
mediately adjacent to Los Angeles, with a total complement of 659 
employees, 259 quits in 1956 or a percentage of 39.3 percent in turn- 
over, and I might say that the postmaster, a longtime career postmaster 
at Pasadena, Calif., Mr. Ray Holmquist, stated that they are not the 
temporary athe just coming into the service who are here for a 
year or so, but people with 10 and 12 years of service who were quitting 
in Pasadena, Calif., because of poor pay. 

The same story can be duplicated for every section of the country. 
It is significant that postmasters recognize the problem facing them 
in their respective local offices. For the first time in my experience, 
these frontline postal administrators are coming out and putting their 
finger precisely on the sore spot in the postal establishment—low wages 
and poor morale. 

At this point, I would like to insert in the record, if I may, Mr. 
Chairman and members of the subcommittee, the article taken from 
The Live-Wire, which is a postal publication in Los Angeles and which 
clearly points out that postmasters in Los Angeles County have told 
the entire story on the serious postal turnover, and here we have the 
postmasters themselves pointing up the need for recruitment, the need 
for improving the morale of the postal service and above all, the need 
for improving postal wages. 

Senator Neupercer. Without objection, it will be included in the 
record. 
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(The above-mentioned article is as follows :) 


Los ANGELES CoUNTY POSTMASTERS ASSOCIATION TELLS OF SERIOUS TURNOVER 


The Los Angeles County Postmasters Association unanimously approved a mo- 
tion at their regular monthly meeting on March 14, 1957, to notify the chairman 
and all members of the Senate and House Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee of the serious situation existing in practically all post offices in southern 
California which is becoming more and more acute. 

“Practically all postmasters in southern California are confronted with a very 
serious problem that definitely jeopardizes the future of the postal service, is 
costly, and is very inefficient,” they noted. 

“Man cannot live and support a family on loyalty alone ; and we cannot expect 
to recruit competent, loyal, intelligent employees on the meager salary received in 
comparison with industry, city, county, and State positions. We are getting 
what we pay for; therefore we experience a 33 percent turnover. In all the 
cities we have checked, policemen and ein start in at a salary exceeding the 
top grade of a clerk of carrier, and have a 20-year retirement plan,” the report 


continued. 


“It is the unanimous opinion of the Los Angeles County Postmasters Associa- 
tion of the National Association of Postmasters of the United States that a 
thorough study of the salary structure should be made immediately to rectify the 
glaring inequities in order that the postal service will have a definite program to 
offer to reach the class of citizen that will be a credit to our Government. 

“Many, many words have been used regarding efficiency or inefficiency, econ- 
omy, etc., but we in the field know that the vast turnover we experience is both 
costly and inefficient. Until the inequalities existing in our competition with 
industry, city, and county are corrected, it will continue so. 

“Not alone is the cost a factor, but what is worse is the decline of the high 
esteem the public has held of the postal service. We cannot long continue to 
offer excuses for complaints that mount up daily—the patience of the public 
can be strained only so far. 

“We feel that this is the most vital issue in the post office today, to so set up a 
salary schedule that we can get young people of intelligence and loyalty eager 
to become postal employees as a life career. Then, and only then, can we give 
the service to which the patrons are entitled. 

“It is a tragedy that we pay such a meager salary to the men who, day in and 
day out, work for the greatest service organization in existence. As vital rep- 
resentatives of our Government, they deserve better treatment,” the report 
stated. 


Mr. Donertry. The Cordiner Report, referred to earlier in my testi- 
mony, gives this definition of a fair and decent salary: 

Employees must receive sufficient compensation to enable them to establish 
and maintain a standard of living which will allow them to discharge their 
responsibilities to their families and to their employers. 

We respectfully submit that letter carrier wages do not meet those 
norms, because the employee cannot conceivably share in a living 
standard predicated on an annual salary of $5,500 to $5,900, when he 
is among a group whose average annual wage is $4,345. The figures 
used in reference to livi ing standards are quoted from the most recent 
Heller Budget Study, which referred to the minimum needs of a 

family of four people living in the San Francisco Bay region. The 
average annual letter carrier wage was taken from the printed testi- 
mony of the Post Office Department before the House Appropriations 
Committee last January. 

By the same token, an underpaid letter carrier cannot be expected 
to discharge his responsibilities to his family and to his employer, 
if he has to hold down two jobs and send his wife out to work in order 
to augment the family income. This is precisely the situation con- 
fronting too many of our members today. 

We polled our membership and among the questions we asked 
was how any worked at an extra job, and how many wives were em- 
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»loyed outside the home. The answers were disheartening to say the 
le ast, 

In metropolitan areas, no doubt where higher living costs are to be 
found, but also where extra job opportunities are more prevalent, 
the figure was 55 to 60 percent of the total work force; another 35 
percent reported their wives working outside the home. In connec- 
tion with these last figures, it was significant that many replies took 
the trouble to note that more wives would seek employment except 
for the fact that school-age children presented an almost insurmount- 
able problem in that direction. In other instanc es, the replies cited 
a lack of second job opportunities. 

The unfavorable comparison these figures reflect is dramatically 
illustrated with data contained in a report recently published by the 
Department of Commerce. A survey was made to determine the num- 
ber of workers dependent upon holding more than one job at the same 
time. The first study was made in July 1950, so states the report. 
At that time, 3 percent of the employee total held multiple jobs. The 
1956 survey showed that 514 percent of the employee total held more 
than one job. It should not be difficult, therefore, to understand the 
frustration of our membership when about one-half of them have to 
work at-a second job in order to maintain themselves and their 
families. 

The expression is often used, “low morale”—but that term does not 
accurately descrtbe the present situation in the letter carrier service. 
It would be more accurate to say that no morale exists; it has com- 
pletely vanished from sight. And why is that? Many factors are 
involved, but we will confine ourselves to the part inadequate wages 
play in the situation. 

How in heaven’s name can the Postal Establishment expect to main- 
tain morale and efficient operation when its employees merely have 
to read the paper to learn they are in the wrong business if they 
expect to ania decently for their families? 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to burden the record with all the 
data available on this particular facet of the overall subject under 
consideration. I should like, however, to mention 1 or 2 as examples 
taken at random from the many forwarded to me from our membership. 

The most recent was a press clipping quoting Vice President Nixon 
as pointing to a $5,500 average annual salary for industrial workers 
in Flint, Mich. The Post Office Department in January of this year 
reported to the Congress that the average annual salary for letter car- 
riers was $4,345. 

From Massachusetts we received a report of the State department 
of commerce indicating that average factory worker weekly wages 
were $94.02 in Lynn, $93.25 in Everett, and $92.34 in Pittsfield. M: any 
areas in New England, I should add, are recognized as “distress” 
areas. In Rhode Island, workers employed as common laborers have 
recently negotiated a $101 a week contract without overtime. 

The average weekly wage in employment covered under unemploy- 
ment insurance in the State of Michigan in 1956 was $96. In 46 
northern California counties construction laborers are now receiving 
$2.3214 an hour and they are working under a contract calling for an 
annual hourly wage of $3.2214 an hour at the end of 5 years. 

Under the wage agreement between the United Auto Workers and 
the Cadillac Motor division, janitors and janitresses, who are the 
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poorest paid group, start at $1.85 an hour and at the end of 90 days 
go to $1.95. 

Boring-mill operators start at $2.64; checker-tool employees start 
at $3.16 and go to $3.41 an hour. The pay of other employees is found 
generally between these two levels. 

A Post Office Department survey of the 3 States comprising the 
Cincinnati region, namely, Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky, ee that 
postal workers were 4 school years ahead of average production work- 
ers in General Motors. General Motors reported that the average 
weekly earnings of their employees for the last quarter of 1956 was 
$105.41. General Motors employees have received additional increases 
since that time, generally sana to 20 cents an hour. Compare 
these hourly earnings with the $2.05 average paid letter carriers. 
Then go on and compare that aver age with these hourly earnings 
reported for private industry, as of December 1956, by the United 
States Department of Labor. These are the actual figures taken from 
the statistical charts: The petroleum industry, $2.58 per hour; trans- 
portation equipment, $2.43; primary me tal, $2.45; construction, 
$2.82; gas and electrical utilities, $2.28; metal peaguets, $2.15 an 
hour ; rubber, $2.24; printing, $2.45; and machinery, $2.26. 

The average incre: ase In 1956 for those idemttios covered by the 
survey amounted to 7.9 cents an hour. The average salary paid all 
manufacturing employees has gone up more than 11 percent since 
welast had our wages adjusted. In this connection, it is significant 
to note that many ‘of the employees covered by contract in industry 
are assured of another increase during the current year. On January 
1, between 4 and 5 million workers were covered by agreements call- 
ing for increases during 1957. 

Uncle Sam is not only derelict in his responsibility as an employer 
in terms of adequate wages, but Government discriminates against 
various categories of its employ ees. 

I should like to preface my testimony in that connection by making 
the record crystal clear that we do not resent the higher wages paid 

certain civilian employee groups outside the letter-carrier service. 
We are not jealous, but we could be excused for sometimes being en- 
vious. 

The point is, the present policy is to oppose wage increases for postal 
and classified employees, then put the same policy aside to allow in- 
creases for 600,000 or more per diem wage-board employees. The ob- 
vious inquiry would seem to be, “Do you favor placing postal employees 
under wage-board controls ?¢” 

Our organization submits that it will be time enough to take up that 
subject after the present compensation system is adjusted to meet 
current economic conditions; also, when a position comparable to the 
letter carrier is presented for determining a prevailing rate. I am 
prompted to this last observation, having in mind the futile search the 
Post Office Department made in 1955. I should also say the Post 
Office Department testified at that time to its own disenchantment 
with the idea, due to the administrative problem which would be in- 
volved in applying the policy to more than 40,000 separate post offices. 

I should like to conclude my testimony by reading two editorials 
which sum up quite well the case of the postal employees’ bid for a 
fair wage. 
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The first is from a recent issue of the Washington Post and Times 
Herald. The following are excerpts from the editorial : 


With consumer prices still creeping steadily upward, this is not a time for 
“soft” wage settlements which tend to feed the inflationary spiral. But this 
does not mean that employees should not be reasonably protected from the diminu- 
tion of their buying power, nor does it suggest that the Federal Government or 
any other large employer ought to ask one group of employees to man the gates 
against inflation alone. 

The administration’s announced determination to resist any move for a gen- 
eral pay increase for Federal classified and postal workers seems not to take 
into account some elementary considerations of justice and fair play, to say 
nothing of the requirements of a sound wage policy. Since the last basic salary 
increase for classified and postal employees 2 years ago, living costs have risen 
about 4 percent. Average manufacturing salaries have climbed more than 11 
percent. 

The administration appears to be taking an unnecessarily “hard” line in reject- 
ing out of hand any kind of general Federal pay adjustment. The cost could 
well be accommodated in the budget despite the thin surplus which is envisaged. 
Congress ought to exercise great caution, of course, and try to see that Federal 
wages at least follow—and do not lead—the price-wage parade. But, if the 
Government is to follow President Eisenhower's oft-stated principle that Federal 
workers should be treated as well as the employees of progressive private in- 
dustry, some increase for classified and postal employees appears to be in order. 


The second is taken from the May 18 editorial page of the Cinein- 
nati Enquirer. 
PosTAL RATES AND SALARIES 


Many times in these columns we have pointed out the urgent need for upward 
revision of postal rates. One reason is that users of the mails should pay the 
cost, rather than taxpayers generally. Another reason, equally important, is that 
postal employees should have salary increases, the cost of which ought to be met 
by postal revenues. 

Twenty years ago and more, letter carriers and postal clerks in Cincinnati 
were paid somewhat more than roughly equivalent municipal workers, such as 
policemen and firemen. The intervening years, as everyone knows, have been 
years of continuous inflation. City employees have been advanced periodically. 
Today police and firemen in Cincinnati—who are not paid extravagantly—get 
$5,350 a year, after 4 years’ service. 

Postal employees, meantime, dependent on the tardy corrective action of Con- 
gress, range from $3,660 a year to $4,410. After 7 years’ service, the typical sal- 
ary of a postal worker will be around $4,300. This is not merely inequitable, by 
comparison with pay in other comparable fields, it is grossly inadequate, by any 
standard. 

There are bills in both Houses of Congress to remedy this. The House bill 
seems to he blocked by an unsympathetic committee chairman. But the Senate 
committee has scheduled hearings for Monday and seems disposed to give postal 
employees fair consideration. 

It is true the postal service is losing money—perhaps $600 million a year. This, 
however, has nothing to do with pay scales. For wages ought to be competi- 
tive, regardless of the profit or loss of the enterprise. And Congress can elimi- 
nate the postal deficit any time simply by passing the bill for rate increases in 
first-, second-, and third-class mail. 

These problems are not interdependent. Postal salaries should be raised—in 
fairness to the workers involved and in the long-range interest of adequate 
postal service. Rates also should be increased, so that taxpayers will not be 
subsidizing users of the mails. But, the one problem should not be tied to the 
other. 


I would also ask that an article appearing in the Washington Daily 
News for Monday, May 20, written by an expert in the subject of F ed- 
eral employment, and captioned, “ ‘Stretchout? Is Destroying Govern- 
ment Service” by Mr. John Cramer be inserted. 


Senator Nevpercer. Without objection, Mr. Cramer’s article will be 
inserted. 
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(The above-mentioned article is as follows:) 
“STRETCHOUT” Is DESTROYING GOVERNMENT SERVICE 
By John Cramer 


The Eisenhower administration is applying the “stretchout”’ system to Federal 
employee salary problems—postponing today’s bills for payment later out of 
future budgets. 

It’s denying employees pay raises which impartial industrial experts have said 
are urgent and long overdue. 

And in the process, it’s— 

Risking irreparable damage to the Federal service as a dependable work force. 

Piling up huge (and unnecessary) costs for the future—costs of rebuilding the 
service to its former high standards. 

In Pentagon phraseology, a “stretchout” occurs when you postpone an inevita- 
ble expense from one budget to the next. 

When you apply it to the purchase of necessary military equipment, you some- 
times can make the gamble work and actually produce savings. 


HARD TO WIN 


But when you apply it to people, and seek to economize by refusing the laborer 
his hire, you just can’t win. 

Your best people quit for better pay elsewhere. 

Morale drops among those who remain because they 
justice of your “stretchout.” 

You're forced to hire second-rate replacements for those who leave because 
competent people won’t work at depressed pay rates. 

Your work force deteriorates. Inefficient personnel runs up your costs. And 
you still have the huge and enormously expensive problem of rebuilding your 
work force—eventually. 

This is not a mere theoretical prediction of something which may happen. 

Unchallenged expert testimony says it’s happening right now in the Federal 
Government ! 

The administration hasn’t once said that Federal employee pay raises are not 
justified, 


resent the patent in- 


BRUNDAGE VIEWS 


What it has said, in the words of Budget Director Percival Brundage, its cur- 
rent spokesman on such matters, is that— 

Raises would be expensive—an argument which also was used against freeing 
the slaves. 

Raises “might be inflationary”—an argument which claims, in effect, that you 
can raise a real roadblock against inflation by controlling the salaries of 1,500,000 
persons out of a national work force of 67 million. 

This is a policy without principle. 

If it isn’t downright immoral, it’s at least amoral. 

It ignores all concepts of justice. It comes perilously close to lending official 
Federal Government endorsement to the deadbeat philosophy that you don’t 
have to pay if you can get away without paying. It puts the dollar above all, and 
seeks to balance the budget out of the daily bread of the one group of people 
whose efficiency or lack of efficiency will determine the size of future budgets. 

These conclusions are not mine alone. The impartial! Cordiner Committee, with 
no ax to grind except the overall welfare of the Government and the taxpayer, 
stopped just short of saying the same thing. 


REPORT CITED 


In its recent report on Defense Department civilian salaries, it said: 

That Government pay rates for managerial and professional personnel lag 
15 to 20 percent behind those in industry. 

That white collar workers in industry have had raises averaging 20 percent 
since 1952—as against only 7.5 percent for those in Government. 

That Government fringe benefits no longer are especially attractive when 
compared with those of industry. 

That immediate stopgap interim pay raises averaging 12 percent are im- 
perative for defense workers at GS-12 and up, with additional raises presumed. 
to come later after a new study by a proposed high-level commission. 
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The adwinistration has not challenged the Cordiner findings. 

Nor has it done a very good job of answering the Cordiner argument that 
raises would be deflationary rather than inflationary—because they would 
Save money, in terms of better personnel and better Federal service, in the long 
run. 

Its only real answer to the Cordiner recommendations has been the one it 
apparently considers the argument to end all arguments: Pay raises would cost 
money. 

Mr. Brundage, in a recent letter to congressional committees, phrased it very 
nakedly. 

Even a 1 percent raise, he said, if extended across the board to postal and 
classified workers, would cost $70 million per year. 

But not once did he say raises aren’t justified. 

The damage to the Federal service—damage that will cost hundreds of mil- 
lions in future budgets—already is apparent. 

In some areas, the postal service is finding it almost impossible to recruit 
new employees—at its starting salary of $70 per week. The quality of recruits 
admittedly is dropping—a factor which will be reflected in less efficient personnel 
in years to come. 

Unions claim that more than half of all postal clerks and carriers have to hold 
outside jobs to supplement their incomes. Resignations of experienced em- 
ployees are at an all time high in many offices. Those hired as replacements, one 
union leader has cracked, are “the lame, the halt, and the blind.” 





CORDINER SLANT 

The Cordiner Committee has told what is happening in the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

The Defense work force, it has said, is facing “collapse” unless salaries are 
raised promptly. 

Experienced managers and professional workers are leaving in alarming 
numbers. 

Replacements are inferior in quality. 

Nine out of every ten Defense job offers to young college graduates are rejected. 

Top-ranking graduates scorn Government jobs. In general, Defense now is 
able to hire only the low-rankers. 

Even now, as the Cordiner Committee sees it, the damage is enormous. For 
the future, it points to an inefficient, second-rate Federal service—either that, or 
a huge outlay to repair it. 

This is the bill the administration is piling up for future budgets. 

It’s kidding itself—and the public, too. 

You don’t really get away without paying. 

Mr. Donerry. I sincerely trust, Mr. Chairman, this subcommittee 
will take early and favorable action to report out S. 27. Thereafter, 
I have the further hope that Congress will approve the bill and that 
President Eisenhower will sign it into law. 

I express these hopes, because 8S. 27 represents an historic oppor- 
tunity for Government to bring living standards of postal employees 
up to the level of most other wor rkers. 

Thank vou. 

Senator Nreupercer. Thank you very much, Mr. Doherty. 

Before we have any questioning of Mr. Doherty, I would like to 
say the subcommittee welcomes Senator Yarborough here. We are 
all aware of the catastrophe in his home State which held his pres- 
ence there yesterday and we trust that the conditions in which he 1s 
interested will be ameliorated. 

We know his interest in Federal employees and we are pleased he 
is here. 

I should also like to say for the record, a number of people have 
asked me about Mr. Bill Brawley, the chief clerk of this committee, 
who has recently undergone surgery and for that reason is not with 
us during these important subcommittee hearings. I am informed 
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that Mr. Brawley is convalescing satisfactorily and I am sure every- 
body in the room is pleased to have that information. 

Because Senator Yarborough did come in late and was therefore 
unable to hear all of Mr. Doherty’s testimony, I am sure it will be 
agreeable with him, if I ask Senator Morton first if he has any ques- 
tions of the witness. : 

Senator Morron. ‘Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[ am glad to see Mr. Doherty again and he has made his usual able 
presentation of the case and because it was such a clear and lucid 
statement, I have no questions. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you, Senator Morton. 

Senator Yarborough, do you have any questions? 

Senator YarsoroucH. I have no questions. I have had an oppor- 
tunity to hear a portion of the statement since I arrived here and I 
have been scanning through the earlier parts and have no questions. 
I think it is a fine statement and covers many of the questions we have 
at issue here. 

Mr. Chairman, I do thank you for your words about my absence 
in Texas in the survey we have been making of some of the results 
of the disaster there and my appreciation for the privilege of being 
back on this committee which has, I think, one of the many important 
bills facing the Congress at this session, Senate bill 27. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you Senator Yarborough. We are 
happy to have you with us today. 

Mr. Paschal, would you like to ask any questions in behalf of the 
minority, Senator Carlson ? 

Mr. Pascuau. I would just say, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Doherty has, 
as always, made a very outstanding statement. I think he knows 
that, having worked with him for a good many years during other 
Congresses, we appreciate his ability. 

I was interested in one statement, Mr. Doherty. I thought maybe 
you could clear up because I do think it carries weight. You made 
the statement out of 53 examinations in Minnesota, only 1,353 could 
be persuaded to come in for an interview. Do you have any record 
as to how many took those examinations? 

Mr. Donerry. That refers to the clerk-carrier examination exclu- 
sively, Mr. Paschal. I have no record of how many took the examina- 
tion. The figures are accurate. They were supplied to me from the 
post office records of Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mr. Pascuat. Yes, I did not doubt but what they were accurate, 
I am sure of that. I just thought it rather amazing that small num- 
ber would come in for an interview. I was wondering if you did 
know how many actually took the test ? 

Mr. Donerty. That is probably the exact number that applied for 
the examination in the first place. There is no attractiveness to the 
position whatsoever nowadays. At one time a letter carrier had a 
desired position. 

Senator Neusercer. Mr. Doherty, inasmuch as this point has been 
raised and I think it is a bona fide one, could you obtain from the 
same source in Minnesota the total number who took the examination 
as compared with those who did come in for later interview. 

Mr. Donerry. I will supply that for the record, Mr. Chairman. 
I will be glad to do so. It is a matter of using the telephone and 
getting it for the record. 
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Senator Neusercer. I think it is a proper point and to complete 
the presentation of that particular episode, we would appreciate it if 
you would obtain it for us. 

(The complete record from the Minneapolis civil-service examina- 
tion reads as follows :) 

“We have given 53 examinations during the year 1956. 

“3,220 competitors have taken the clerk-carrier during 1956. 

“We have called in 1,010 clerks for appointment and 353 accepted. 

“We have called in 348 carriers and 173 have accepted. 

“A total of 526 clerks and carriers accepted. 

“Only about one third of those who took the test passed. 

320 quit in 1956.” 

We also were advised that on May 21, the day this hearing was held, 7 men 
reported to the Assistant Postmaster’s Office in Minneapolis to turn in their 
resignations. 

Senator Neugercer. Do you have any other questions, Mr. Paschal ? 

Mr. Pascuar. No other questions. 

Senator Neusercer. Mr. Kerlin, do you have some questions ¢ 

Mr. Kertin. Mr. Doherty, the President of the United States stated 
that increases, if any, should be hinged to productivity. I noticed in 
your statement you gave a great many figures on comparable wages 
that show a disparity but have you anything that you can state as to 
the productivity of these employees ? 

Mr. Douerry. That is a very good question, Mr. Kerlin. If you wiil 
look at the annual report of the Postmaster General for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1955, on pages 1 land 2 thereof, the answer will be found. 
The mail volume during 1955 was 8.4 percent greater than in 1953, 55.2 
billion pieces as against 50.9 billion pieces but the total man-years 
necessary to handle it were only 0.3 percent greater than they were in 
1953 w ith an 8.4 percent increase in volume. This indicates an increase 
in working efficiency of more than 10 percent. That is right from the 
Postmaster General's own record. 

Mr. Kerry. You do not favor piecework pay but if they were paid 
on a piecework basis, their rate of pay, according to that, would have 
gone up some 10 percent or more ? 

Mr. Donertry. There is no question about that, Mr. Chairman and 
members of the subcommittee. We do not favor piecework under any 
stretch of the imagination but on the matter of productivity, there is 
10 percent in that category alone. 

If I may make a brief reference to the Cordiner Report, I was very 
much entranced, I might say, by the chart that appears on page 34 
thereof, which is the most revealing thing that has come to my atten- 
tion inalong,long time. It is chart 6, entitled Comparison of Civilian 

Salary Increases, 1952 to 1956, and it shows the defense white-collar 
worker as having received a 714 percent increase in that period whereas 
the industry white-collar worker in that time has received in excess of 
20 percent. 

Now, according to that calculation, we are at least 1214 percent off 
and if we take 10 percent for the increase in our productivity, that is 
221% percent from 1952 to date. But in my calculations, even prior to 
1952, back in the previous administration, our postal wages were al- 
ways geared. to the cost of living and in my estimation, that is the 
wrong approach to this vital problem. The cost of living keeps going 
forward and our people are always struggling to come up somewhere 
near the cost of living. Asa result, we find ourselves the caboose on the 
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economic train.. As a matter of fact, postal workers and Government 
employees generally might well be considered to be in an economic 
straitjacket. 

S. 27 is within the confines of reason. The figures quoted in that bill 
are justifiable and I hope that the bill is reported out without amend- 
ment. 

Senator Neusercer. Any other questions, Mr. Kerlin ¢ 

Mr. Keruin. You heard the testimony yesterday in opposition to a 
pay raise. Were you impressed by the persuasiveness of the reasons ad- 

ranced why there should not be a pay raise 

Mr. Douerry. Well, I sat all through the hearing yesterday morn- 
ing. I believe after the able chairman of the subcommittee brought out 
his letter from a physician in Salem, Oreg., and our longtime» friend 
from Kentucky, Senator Morton, brought ¢ out his letter from a postal 
supervisor in Kentucky, that neither the representative of the Bureau 
of the Budget, Mr. Merriam; our good friend the Chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission, Mr. Ellsworth, nor the Solicitor of the Post 
Office, Mr. Abe Goff, had any defense. It is merely a matter of saying, 
“We are against an increase in wages for Federal employees,” and 
that was about all they could do. In fact, they did not make a case 
against the bill in my estimation. 

Senator Neusercer. Mr. Chumbris, do you have a question ? 

Mr. Cuumrsis. Yes, just one point. In the testimony of Mr. Mer- 
riam, he based two specific reasons as to why the bill should not be 
passed: One, that it would be added income available for services and 
goods; and the second part was as to surpluses. Mr. Doherty, I wanted 
to ask you about the first part. Now, letters that were introduced by 
the chairman and letters by Senator Javits indicated that in the case 
of the chairman’s letter, that the lady could not pay for a doctor bill 
of $8.75 a month. In the case of Senator Javits’ letter, the man had a 
10-inch television set that had not been working for several months 
because he could not even pay to repair the television set, much less 
buy a new one. 

Now, in answer to that, I think Mr. Merriam stated that those are 
isolated cases and you can always get letters of that sort. I was 
wondering if your organization has ever made a survey to determine 
this and whether this increase in salaries is not really a pay increase, 
but merely a salary adjustment to bring their income to a level where 
they can just meet their expenses, year r by year, rather than continu- 
ously go in debt ? 

Mr. Donerry. Well, in the first instance, I might say to the gentle- 
man that our people do not have television sets. They cannot afford 
to buy them. If they buy them, they buy them on the installment plan 
and they will be forever trying to pay for them. I definitely believe 
that it is wrong to keep us everlastingly geared to a cost-of-living 
proposition when we find ourselves in an economic straitjacket and 
that is where letter carriers and Government workers generally find 
themselves in this day and age. They are always trying to catch up 
with the cost of living and the cost of living keeps | going forward and 

in answer to a question | yesterday, if I may, sir, relative to the cost of 
living, it is a matter of public record that the cost of living has broken 
all- time highs for the past 7 months. 
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Tn each of the past 7 months, the cost of living has exceeded all-time 
highs. That isa matter of public record and I might, for the record— 
I believe you asked the question yesterday relative to BLS fig- 
ures—give those figures from 1950 through 1956: 

The national average was 102.8 in 1950; 111.0 in 1951; 113.5 in 1952; 
114.4 in 1953; 114.8 in 1 19% 04; 114.5 in 1955 and 116.2 in 1956. In March 
1955, the cost of living, according to BLS figures was 114.3; in March 
1957, the cost of living was 118.9. These are the actual figures taken 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics as of late yesterday. 

As I say, we do not like to see the wage structure in postal and 
Government operations geared to the cost of living, but here then is 
at least another 5 percent to justify S. 27. 

Senator Neunercer. Thank you very much, Mr. Doherty. I just 
think the meat of the coconut is.this: That if you are correct in your 
statement that the average annual salary of letter carriers, whom you 
represent, is $4,500, I feel certain in my own mind that that is not 
enough to support an average-sized American family in view of these 
cost-of-living figures. 

Mr. Donerty. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and the figures come from 
the Post Office Department. 

I have just one brief reference to an article appearing in the Wash- 
ington Daily News of yesterday, Mr. Ch: airman, and if I m: iy, for the 
next 30 seconds, put this in the record. It is by Peter Edson and 
it is entitled “A Report by Secretary Weeks, ‘No Criticism Was 
Heard.’” I would like to put this in the record, but the glowing thing 
in the article, it says: 

Included in the council membership are such men as Ralph J. Cordiner, of 


General Electric; Harlow H. Curtice, of General Motors; Crawford H. Green- 
walt, of Du Pont, and others. 


And, it quotes Mr. Weeks— 


“There was no criticism of the budget at Hot Springs,” Secretary Weeks de- 
clares. “And there was no real discussion of tax cuts.” He admits that every- 
one—including himself—would like a tax cut. 


Then the article goes on: 


The conclusion was that too rapid wage increases could only end in higher 
costs and higher prices. BAC recommended that the Government should not move 
too fast on its own wage increases. 

On this point, says Secretary Weeks, the Government is not the pacesetter. 
In fact, only in the past year has the Government caught up with private indus- 
try in such things as health insurance, unemployment benefits and pensions, 
on wage levels, the Government is considerably behind private industry. 


I submit, Mr. Chairman, that our people cannot eat fringe benefits. 
May I submit this article for the record ? 

Senator Neusercer. Without objection, it will be included in the 
record. 

(The above-mentioned article follows :) 


“No CrITicIsM Was HEARD” 
By Peter Edson 


Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks says most of the reported business criti- 
cism of the Eisenhower administration is exaggeration. 

After his return here from the Hot Springs, Va., meeting of the Government’s 
Business Advisory Council, Secretary Weeks declared : 

“T didn’t hear any criticism of the Eisenhower program down there, either on 
or off the record.” 
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The Secretary explains that the council meeting—attended by nearly 100 of the 
very biggest business executives in the country—had a regular agenda to follow. 
No session was scheduled just for criticism of the Eisenhower program. “But I 
didn’t eyen pick up any criticism in the corridors,” says Mr. Weeks. 

One of the principal functions of the Business Advisory Council is to enable 
business leaders to tell the Government what economic policies they think it 
should follow. 

Included in the Council membership are such men as Ralph J. Cordiner, of Gen- 
eral Electric; Harlow H. Curtice, of General Motors; Crawford H. Greenwalt, of 
Du Pont, and others. 

“There was no criticism of the budget at Hot Springs,” Secretary Weeks de- 
clares. ‘“‘And there was no real discussion of tax cuts.” He admits that every- 
one—including himself—would like a tax cut. But the blue-chip business leaders 
in BAC had no specific recommendations on how to obtain a tax cut now. 

There was a session on peaceful uses of atomic energy. Secretary Weeks re- 
ported on Department of Commerce matters. Deputy Secretary of Treasury Ran- 
dolph Burgess and Federal Reserve Board Chairman William McChesney Martin 
reported on fiscal policy. There was a general session on the business outlook. 

The subject which seemed of most concern to the BAC group was the current 
wage-price-profit squeeze. This is not a Government issue, but a private business 
policy matter entirely. 

A special BAC committee reported on the effects of wage increases made faster 
than productivity increases warranted. This was reported to be a major infla- 
tionary factor in today’s economy. The conclusion was that too rapid wage in- 
creases could only end in higher costs and higher prices. BAC recommended that 
the Government should not move too fast on its own wage increases. 

On this point, says Secretary Weeks, the Government is not the pacesetter. In 
fact, only in the past year has the Government caught up with private industry in 
such things as health insurance, unemployment benetits, and pensions; on wage 
levels, the Government is considerably behind private industry. 

Secretary Weeks recognizes that organizations like the United States Chamber 
of Commerce and National Association of Manufacturers have been highly 
critical of the Republican Administration. This applies particularly to the budget 
and Government spending. He says, however, that: “They just haven’t studied 
the picture. They don’t understand the implications.” 

Secretary Weeks points to a public opinion research poll for further evidence of 
his contention that criticism of the Eisenhower program is considerably exag- 
gerated. 

On the question: Do you approve of the manner in which the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration is proceeding ?—59 percent said, “Yes” last October, while 61 percent 
said “Yes” in March. 

The breakdown was most significant, the Secretary believes. It showed 29 
percent of the Democrats approving last October and 42 percent approving now. 

For the independents, 56 percent approved in October, and 64 percent approved 
now. 

The 4-point drop in Republican support was more than made up by the 13-point 
increase in Democratic approval and the 8-point increase among the independents. 


Senator Neuspercer. Thank you very much, Mr. Doherty. We ap- 
preciate your being here. 

Mr. Donerry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee. 

Senator Nreupercer. Our next witness will be Mr. Albert Pratt, 
whom I understand will have some people with him also. I should 
like to say for the record and for the benefit of those present, we are 
extremely pleased to have Mr. Pratt with us, the Honorable Albert 
Pratt, former Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Personnel and Re- 
serve Forces. His appearance here is by invitation of the subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. Pratt served as a member of the Cordiner Committee, which 
has been referred to here on a number of occasions, and he is here to- 
day representing the Cordiner Committee. 

Mr. Pratt is accompanied by some of the able gentlemen who served 
with him and I think it would be appropriate that he be permitted 
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to introduce his associates himself. I want to assure Mr. Pratt that 
we appreciate very much his coming here today to give us the benefit 
of his information. Mr. Pratt, thank you very much for coming. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ALBERT PRATT, OF THE FIRM OF PAINE, 
WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS, INVESTMENT BANKERS; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY H. DWIGHT MEADER AND GEORGE S. MAHARAY 


Mr. Prarr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. If I may be bold enough to 
start off by disagreeing with you, I am not here as a representative of 
the Cordiner Committee. I have no remaining official connection with 
the Government or its committees at all. Iam here as a private citi- 
zen and as a former member of the Cordiner Committee, which is now 
dissolved. I came here as a taxpayer and at my own expense. 

Senator Neusercer. The record will be so corrected. 

We are glad to have you here in any case and we hope that some of 
the information you give us will have some direct bearing on this crit- 
ical problem with which the subcommittee is confronted. 

oe Pratr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I do have with me, Mr. H. Dwight Meader, a consultant on salaried 
employee compensation for the General Electric Co., a position which 
he has held for several years. He is also an associate member of the 
American Management Association and a member of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. He served as a consultant to the commit- 
tee and was kind enough to come down with me in case there were some 
particular questions he could be helpful in answering. 

Senator Neusercer. We are pleased to have Mr. Meader here, too. 

Mr. Prarr. I also have with me some members of the staff who 
worked on the various studies which formed the basis of the Cordiner 
report, including Mr. George S. Maharay, who was assistant staff 
director for all of the studies on civilian personnel. 

Senator Neupercer. We are pleased to have these able people with 
us. 

Mr. Prarr. I understand, Mr. Chairman, that you would like to 
know a little bit about the background of the Cordiner Committee and 
a brief summary of its findings? 

Senator Neusercer. That is correct. 

Mr. Prarr. I do not have a statement but I will talk from notes, 
if I may. 

Senator Neusercer. That is fine. 

Mr. Prarr. For some time, Mr. Wilson, the Secretary of Defense, 
had been concerned about the excessive turnover in the Armed Forces 
and in the civilian workers of the Department of Defense. As a re- 
sult, he formed a special committee to advise him on that problem 
and particularly, on the question of the compensation practices of the 
Defense Department, both for military and civilian. 

The committee was headed, as you know, by Mr. Ralph J. Cordiner 
president of General Electric. Carter L. Burgess, then Assist: ant 
Secretary of Defense for Manpower and Personnel, was vice chair- 
man; and the other Committee members were drawn, the 3 Assistant 
Secretaries for Personnel for the various military services, 4 senior 
or retired officers from the Army, Navy, Marine Corps and Air Force, 
and one-third from the general public, including such men as Charles 
R. Hook, who is chairman of the board, Armco Steel Corp., and has 
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served on many Government pay commissions, including the Hoover 
Commission. 

The first thing that we did when we came down was to take a hard 
look at the problem presented by Mr. Wilson to be sure the Defense 
Department did have a problem. We were very quickly convinced 
that there was a problem—largely due to the fact that the Defense 
Department, both for its military and its civilian employees, has to 
compete with private business. 

We asked the various military departments to prepare a list of 
their shortages of key personnel and they came out with some alarm- 
ing figures which we checked and believe to be very conservative. For 
example, 1 out of every 5 positions in the electronics or aeronautical 
engineering field is vacant for want of qualified candidates, In the 
matter of turnover, the situation has been growing progressively worse 
for the past 4 years. The turnover now in top-level technical people is 
four times the ratio of - 51. On top of that, the quality of the civilian 
work force appears to be declining. This is a difficult thing to meas- 
ure. I cannot give you any precise quantitative e statistics on quality 
but it was the practically unanimous opinion of the heads of the various 
technical bureaus, research agencies, laboratories, and similar instal- 
lations in the Defense Department that they were losing their best 
men. ‘That, of course, would be expected when industry is in a posi- 
tion to pay unlimited salaries while the Government is not. 

On top of this serious situation which we found in the existing 
work force, we found that the input was inadequate both in quantity 
and in quality. As to quantity, many new jobs were not being filled. 
We found that last year, when the Defense Department went out to 
hire college graduates and technicians of various kinds, 1 out of 8 to 
whom they offered jobs accepted. That 1 out of 8 is in the profes- 
sional nontechnical fields such as accountants, lawyers, business man- 
agers, administrators, and so on. In the technical field, only 1 out 
of 10 who were offered jobs accepted. 

When it came to quality, we took a look at what had happened some 
years back at the people who came in back in the 1930’s and who now 
constitute the very fine quality of top-level technical personnel which 
we have in the Defense Department. In those days, we found that 
about half of the new input to these jobs came from the top one- 
fifth of their college classes. This is quite impressive: half of the 
people coming into Government, the new men, came out of the top 
fifth of their college classes. Today, the situation is completely 
reversed. We find the Government has to take a large proportion of 
men who do not have college training and then train them in order to 
get the people it needs. 

I would like to make it plain, Mr. Chairman, from the start that 
the type of civilian employee to whom I am referring and with which 
the Cordiner report was concerned, is not the blue-collar worker in 
the Department of Defense, of which we have over 600,000. It is not 
the clerk or the lower salaried employee. I am-talking about the 
technicians, professional men, college graduates, engineers, scientists, 
and the higher grades in the civil service. 

Our next step, having found this definitely was a problem, was 
to go into the causes. In this connection, I think you should know 
that the committee did a great deal of work as far as personal inves- 
tigation was concerned. ANl of us traveled all over the country. Some 
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of us even went abroad. We got many reports from the field. We 
personally investigated and talked with hundreds of civilian 
employees. 

We had a salary survey conducted in cooperation with the Civil 
Service Commission to determine more accurately what the difference 
in pay between industry and Government was in these top-level jobs 
about which we are talking. We had heard a lot about fringe benefits 
and we were not satisfied that the data that was available was adequate 
and so we hired an independent group of consultants that are nation- 
ally known for their work in this field to make a study of fringe 
benefits, so-called, both inside and outside of Government to see how 
they compared. 

Finally, we had industry consultants such as Mr. Meader to advise 
us on industry practices and to give more breadth to our investigations. 

Asa result, we found that the causes of this excessive turnover, these 
shortages and this decline in quality, basically was due to the system 
of compensation under which our. civil servants are paid. As you 
know, sir, this is fixed by statute and it lacks the flexibility and 
response to competitive pressures which characterize the systems in 
industry. 

In private industry, a specialist gets the going rate. If his skills 
are in particular demand, he can get a higher rate of pay for that 
skill. If he has himself a unique ability, if he is better than other 

eople in the same line of work, that superiority is reflected in his pay. 

f his conditions of work are unfavorable, he is induced to tolerate 
them by added compensation. None of this flexibility is permitted in 
the Department of Defense. 

Furthermore, when we came to our salary survey, we found that on 
an absolute basis, the Federal white-collar worker is at a serious dis- 
advantage. 

I sae like now, Mr. Chairman, to refer to a chart. I have a 
blown-up copy of it here and perhaps you could follow it as well by 
looking at page 32 of the report which you have in front of you. 

Senator Neusercer. I think we will take note, Mr. Pratt, in the 
record of the hearings that the chart to which you are now referring 
also appears at page 32 of volume II of the report and recommenda- 
tion to the Secretary of Defense and I think it should likewise appear 
in the report of this subcommittee, so that the record may be complete. 
I just wanted that included in the record so we know to what you are 
referring. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 
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CHART 5 


Per Annum 
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Senator Nevsercer. Please go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Pratr. This chart represents the results of a very extensive 
salary survey conducted by competent wage and hour and salary 
administrators within the Government, both in the Department of 
Defense and the Civil Service Commission, in cooperation with a 
number of industrial firms all over the country. 

There were 136 industrial firms surveyed to form the basis of what 
the industrial salaries were. These represented a number of different 
industries located in all parts of the country. The survey included 
positions such as civil engineer, electrical engineer, chemist, physicist, 
mechanical engineer, electronic engineer, aeronautical engineer, and 
positions at each work level for accounting, auditing, industrial rela- 
tions, and personnel officer positions. 

The dotted line on the chart indicates the average paid by private 
business for engineers at different levels of responsibility. The solid 
line represents the average for all physical scientists and then as a 
check, we took what I would call professional as distinct from scien- 
tific fields and ran figures on accountants and personnel officers. 
These are shown as dashed lines. It is interesting to see that all of 
these lines overlap one another. 

Across the bottom of the chart are the equivalent grade levels under 
the Classification Act and the very broad band indicates the r anges 
of salary which may be paid to Government employees at these differ- 
ent grade levels under the Classification Act. 

As you can see clearly from the chart, the average paid by private 
business to all of these classes of people and at all lev els of responsi- 
bility, is higher at each instance than the maximum which can be paid 
under the Classification Act. 

The details of this survey are available in a detailed compensation 
study which was made by the Cordiner Committee and I would like, 
Mr. Chairman, to offer a copy of that study to your staff. From it they 

can get the very detailed statistical data which is distilled in simple 
form on this chart. 

Senator Nevupercer. We will appreciate that, Mr. Pratt, and it 
will be taken note of and included in the information available to the 
committee. 

(The above-mentioned compensation study, entitled “Compensation 
in Civilian Scientific, Professional, Technical, and Managerial Per- 
sonnel of the Department of Defense,” is on file with the committee 
and is available for reference purposes. ) 

Mr. Pratr. I would like to ask you just one question, if I could, 
sir. I note in these comparisons th: at you have some rather high tech- 
nical skills that are in the basis of the comparison such as physical 

‘ientists, engineers, personnel officers, and so forth. Would there be 
a coal ar discrepancy in the salaries paid in private industry and in 
the Government for people of what you might call lesser skills and 
training? 

Mr. Prarr. As near as we could tell, Mr. Chairman, in the lesser 
skills, such as the clerical workers, there was not the same discrepancy 
as there was in these more highly paid, scarcer skills covered by the 
report. We found no problem in the Department of Defense in re- 
cruiting in these skills which require less education and less training 
and, therefore, there being no real serious problem in that particular 
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area, our entire study was devoted to what I would call the top-level 
people. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you very much, Mr. Pratt. 

Mr. Prarr. Now the next thing we took a look at was what. hap- 
pened to our entering employees who were recruited for the lower 
grades in these highly technical skills and who would form the basis 
of the employee work force for the years ahead. 

Senator Nevupercer. I think we will include here a notice that Ro- 
man numeral III, to which you are now referring on the chart is at 
page 31, if Iam not mistaken, in the report. 


TABLE III.—Professional starting salaries, 1956 


| 


Indus- | Gov- | Differ- 





Degree or profession | Information source try ern- ence 
ment 
Bachelor of science engineer. __- ; National Advisory Committee for | $5,200 | $4, 480 $720 
| Aeronautics.! 
Do ‘ . . Colgate-Palmolive Co.? 5, 200 4, 480 720 
Do American Management Associa- 5, 300 4, 480 820 
|  tion.® { 
Engineer i | Endicott 4 4, 980 4, 480 500 
Bachelor of science physic ist. | National Advisory Committee for 5,190 | 4, 480 710 
| Aeronautics. 
Bachelor of science chemist d 338... 5, 020 4, 480 540 
Do : a Colgate-Palmolive Co 4, 940 4, 480 460 
Bac ielor of arts-bachelor of science mathe- | National Advisory Committee for 4,950 4, 480 470 
matician. Aeronautics. 
Bachelor of arts-bachelor of science business | Colgate-Palmolive Co 4, 400 3, 670 730 
administrator. 
Accounting Endicott 4, 470 3, 670 800 
General business trainee do 4. 360 3. 670 6% 
1 Derived from National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 1956 survey of 74 colleges and universities 


2 Derived from Colgate-Palmolive Co. 1956 survey of 26 colleges and universities 

$ Derived from American Management Association, 1956, Report on Administrative and Technical Posi- 
tion Surveys. 

4 Derived from 11th Annu: My - port on Trends in the Employment of Coilege and University Graduates 
in Business and Industry, 1957 by Frank S. Endicott, director of placement, Northwestern University. 


Mr. Prarr. That is correct. 

This table indicates the professional starting salaries which were 
being paid generally by aleiay in a number of various sategories : 
Engineer, physicist, chemist, and so on. As you can see from the 
chart, it indicates that at ever y level, there is a very material difference 
which, of course, is bound to affect the young man in deciding what 
he is going to do. 

Coming down on the plane today, I noticed in U. S. News & World 
Report a new survey of what job offers are this year in 1957. The 
article is headed, “Latest Offers—$100 a Week Is Common for the 
Class of 1957.” The survey goes into some detail as to the various rates 
of pay that are being generally offered by industry. They run any- 
where from $500 to $750 a year more than the offers last year. 

In Government, on the other hand, we have a fixed salary scale. 
The law passed by Congress prescribes the maximum salary that can 
be paid to a college oradu: ate when he enters in Goverment service 
~ the Government is thus in an even worse competitive system this 

ar than last year with respect to new input. 

Senator Neupercer. If you would like to leave that article with us, 
Mr. Pratt, we will ask to have it included in the record of the hearing 
inasmuch as you have made reference to it. 

Mr. Prarr. Well, I tore out the first page, Mr. Chairman, but I 
guess you can get another copy. 
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Senator Neusercer. I think if it is the current issue, I will dedicate 
my issue to it which I have here and we will have the entire article 
included in the record. I will make it available to the reporter 

(The article referred to follows :) 


Latest OrrERS—$100 A WEEK Is CoMMON For THE CLASS OF '57 


Jobs are looking for college men at the highest starting pay ever offered. 
That's what this year’s graduates are finding. 

Engineers, scientists, accountants, journalists, teachers, nurses, lawyers, and 
promising young business executives are in strong demand by thousands of 
employers. 

College-trained employees are scarce—and university officials predict that jobs 
for them will continue to outnumber available graduates for years to come. 

A new trend in competitive hiring; recruiting employees as much as 3 years 
before graduation by hiring them for summer jobs. 

Most young people about to get college diplomas this spring have their pick of 
jobs—and the starting pay is the highest in history. 

Talent scouts from business, industry and Government are doing more recruit- 
ing from campuses than ever before. Interview dates between employers and 
students are being made a year in advance for next year’s seniors; this year’s 
graduates, in the main, already are spoken for. 

Many students are choosing jobs from half a dozen or more offers. Demand re- 
mains highest for graduates in technical fields—science and engineering. Com- 
petition is stiffening, however, for those with a general education in the liberal 
arts, hired as future business executives and Government administrators. 

Salary offers are 5 to 10 percent above last year’s record-setting levels. Pay 
of $400 a month is common. Top prospects command $600 a month or more. 

Latching onto promising students a year or more before graduation is be- 
coming common. “Trial marriage’ jobs in summertime, previously restricted 
mostly to students completing their junior year, now are being extended with in- 
creasing frequency to sophomores and even to freshmen. Some employers find 
that, if they scout only the senior class, the best men already are hired. 

These high spots emerge in reports from colleges in all sections of the coun- 
try—reports gathered by U. 8S. News & World Report in a telegraphic survey 
of the job market for graduates. . 

Placement officers at universities agree unanimously that, as far as they can 
foresee, the brisk market for educated youths will continue indefinitely. Com- 
petition for graduates now rivals that displayed by baseball scouts offering con- 
tracts to promising players. 

One Midwestern firm, for example, went after a prospect by giving him an 
expense-paid trip for himself and his wife to visit the company for an interview. 
The president and three vice presidents of the firm—not a personnel officer— 
conducted the interview, offered the student payment of all moving expenses, 
$100 a week during a brief training period, a whopping raise after a few weeks’ 
employment. 

Strong demand, in addition to that in the scientific and engineering fields, is 
being made for accountants, merchandisers, lawyers, journalists, and teachers. 
Hardly any graduate needs to plead for a job. The telegraphic reports from col- 
lege placement officers tell the story: 

Cornell University: Job offers outnumber graduates, with 425 firms interview- 
ing students. Biggest demand, in proportion to graduates available, is for those 
trained in mathematics, electronics, physics aud engineering. Average starting 
pay for these jobs is $500 a month, up 5 percent over 1956. Business firms are step- 
ping up recruiting of graduates in accounting, merchandising, banking and finance 
and liberal arts, with pay around $400 a month. More companies than in previ- 
ous years are recruiting underclassmen for summer employment. One-third of 
9,000 intervievys at Cornell are for these “trial marriage” jobs. 

Swarthmore College: Demand is rising for liberal-arts graduates with business- 
administration training, for salesmen of all kinds and for elementary and high- 
school teachers. [Engineers and scientists are being recruited in their junior year. 
The schedule of interview cates for next spring already is two-thirds filled, with 
advance demands much greater than a year ago. 

MIT: Demand for Massachusetts Institute of Technology graduates has been 
even greater than last year. For the first time, recruiters have started hiring 
freshmen and sophomores for summer jobs, which means industry is trying to 
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catch all the technical men it can find at an early stage. Practically all seniors 
and postgraduate students will have full-time jobs by commencement day. 

Bowdoin College: Business is hunting ‘general practitioners” as well as spe- 
cialists. More industrial firms than ever are canvassing the campus for adapt- 
able liberal-arts students to be trained as junior executives. Jobs are being of- 
fered in advertising, accounting, banking, insurance, sales, production, manufac- 
turing, research, teaching and Government service. Starting salaries for liberal- 
arts graduates are running about $400 a month—$20 above last year and almost 
twice the level of 1947. 

University of Connecticut: Placement in technical and scientific jobs continues 
to exceed all other demands, but there is a rise in recruiting of bachelors of art 
with nontechnical training. Technicians completing their junior years are in 
big demand for summer jobs. Starting salaries in almost all fields are higher 
than last year. 

University of Maryland: Engineers are almost all placed before graduation at 
average pay of $465 a month, $30 over 1956, Other fields show the same kind of 
rise in pay. Pay for graduate nurses is about 10 percent above last year; 6 
could be placed in jobs for each one available, at salaries ranging from $335 to 
$415 a month. Public-relations firms are recruiting journalism graduates straight 
from school. Journalism students can choose among 5 to 10 offers apiece at sal- 
aries of $312 to $540 a month. Pharmacists are scarce, can command starting 
pay of $435 to $475 a month, 5 to 10 percent more than a year ago. Law gradu- 
ates can expect a minimum of $300 a month. Most recruiting dates for 1958 
already are filled. 

Randolph-Macon Woman’s College: Of 108 girls graduating in June, more than 
one-fourth plan to marry soon—but a majority of those who will marry also are 
taking jobs. Juniors are being sought for summer jobs and most recruiters are 
interested in interviewing undergraduates for long-range planning of employment, 
particularly in the retail-merchandising fields. Demand for teachers appears to 
be higher than last year. 

Georgia Tech: Industry’s demand for engineering and scientific graduates is 
50 percent above last year, reports Georgia Institute of Technology. Approxi- 
mately 800 companies are holding 28,000 individual interviews with 1,100 grad- 
uates. Range of salaries is $400 to $600 a month, an increase of $25 over last 
year.. Tech’s telegram says: “By May 15 will be sold out of all graduates in 1957 
including those of next December. Interviews for 1958 graduates already sched- 
uled through April 29, 1958, with average of five companies per day. Shortage 
of engineers and scientists seems indefinite, exclusive of depression or cutback 
in defense contracts.” 

University of Tennessee: Recruiting is heavier than last year and some firms’ 
talent hunters are expressing anxiety that they may fail to fill employment 
quotas. About 95 percent of engineering and science graduates will be hired 
before June at starting salaries of $375 to $525 a month. Demand for liberal- 
arts and business-administration graduates is strong, especially in accounting 
and sales fields, at pay of $300 to $450 monthly. Assuming business prosperity 
and defense activity remain at today’s levels, it appears that demand for college 
graduates will remain greater than the supply for some years to come. 

University of Texas: Summer jobs for undergraduates, as well as work-study 
programs, are on the increase. Demand for liberal-arts graduates is increasing. 
Hiring before graduation ranges from 50 percent in law and pharmacy to almost 
100 percent in engineering, science and journalism. Salaries: $400 to $685 for 
engineers and scientists, $280 to $435 for journalists, $315 to $415 for lawyers, 
around $390 for liberal-arts students, $400 for business students, $450 for phar- 
macists. Demand is as much as 20 percent higher than a year ago. 

Indiana University: Recruiting demands are three times as great as the sup- 
ply of graduates in physical sciences, teaching, journalism, radio and television- 
program production, business administration. Liberal-arts graduates are in 
great demand as executives, salesmen and junior engineers. Government agen- 
cies, especially those dealing with defense, diplomacy, intelligence, law enforce- 
ment and tax collection, are recruiting heavily at salaries of $300 to $440 a 
month. Lawyers are in demand at pay ranging from $300 to $450 monthly, 
graduate nurses are being snapped up at salaries of $300 a month and up. 
Three times the number of available graduates in journalism could be placed 
at starting salaries of $300 to $4385 a month. 

Antioch College: Increasing numbers of graduates are taking advanced de- 
grees, and practically all science seniors will go to leading postgraduate schools 
on fellowships. Number of fellowships available is greater than last year. Anti- 
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och has a work-study program in which 360 employers participate, and about 
40 percent of Antioch graduates will become permanent employees of these firms. 

University of Kansas: Trend is growing for scouts to hire juriors and sopho- 
mores for summer jobs—especially prospective engineers and business admin- 
istrators. There is great demand for those holding masters’ or doctors’ degrees 
in an increasing number of scientific fields. Almost all engineering and busi- 
ness graduates will be hired by June at pay of $400 a month up. 

University of Michigan: Total of interviews with nontechnical graduates is 
double that of last year; persons hired are getting $350 to $425 a month, up 
about 10 percent from 1956. Summer employment on a “get acquainted” basis 
is spreading from technical jobs to nontechnical fields. Many firms are hiring 
juniors, some are taking sophomores. Summer jobs pay $280 to $325 a month. 

University of Colorado: Compared with last year. there is a one-third in- 
crease in recruiters’ demands for technical graduates, with an increase of ap- 
proximately $50 a month in starting salaries. Demand for geologists, however, 
is greatly reduced. A marked increase is noted in the hiring of liberal-arts 
graduates. Hiring for summer jobs is jumping 30 percent over last year. 

University of New Mexico: All available graduates in engineering and ac- 
counting are being placed in jobs before graduation. Demand for engineers is 
5 percent above 1956, and average starting pay of $475 monthly is $50 above 
last year. Demand for accountants is 10 to 15 percent ahead of a year ago. 
and starting salaries range from $425 to $450. No end in sight to rising demand 
for college-trained employees. 

University of California: Industrial and business firms are pressing to set 
earlier interview dates with students. Requests to interview those who will be 
graduated in 1958 began arriving in December 1956, and one company wants to 
set dates for recruiting interviews for the next 5 years. For the class of 1957, 
starting salaries are $15 to $50 a month above last year. Strongest demand con- 
tinues to be for engineers, physical scientists, mathematicians, account: ints and 
sales trainees. Liberal-arts graduates, if oriented toward merchandising, insur- 
ance or banking, are in demand. 

Occidental College: Demand for graduates in all fields is stronger than last 
year. The most vigorous recruiting is in scientific and technical fields, with 
starting salaries advanced about $75 a month. Calls for liberal-arts graduates 
to be trained for management jobs are increasing significantly. Also notable: 
More graduates are looking for positions offering on-the-job training and more 
employers are stressing this aspect of job offers. To many students this is a 
more important consideration than the immediate starting salary. 

University of Washington: The number of companies engaged in campus re- 
cruiting is higher than in 1956, but there is some decline in job listings in the 
Pacific Northwest area. Recruiting of underclassmen for summer training is 
mainly limited to engineers and accountants. Salary aver: ages for graduates: 
engineers $465, up $30 a month from 1956; accountants $375, up $25; general- 
business trainees $365, up $2 


Mr. Pratt. Then we took a look at the fringe benefits which are 
always supposed to be so very good in Government. Now, that was 
true back in the 1930's. In those d: ays, by and large, the Government 
had a better retirement system than most private industry had. But, 
it is not true today. 

Now, I know a good deal about this matter because of my private 
business; industry ‘has been m: iking very, very fast strides to improve 
its retirement benefits, health benefits, insurance, savings plans of all 
kinds. The fact of the matter is that industry has in many respects 
overtaken Government with respect to the generosity of the fringe 
benefits that are given. In our committee’s very extensive survey, 
which forms a part of the study which I re ferred to earlier, the con- 
clusion was very clear that Government service no longer offers super- 
iority in terms of reasonable security for old age. In other words, we 
find the man who is considering private employment as opposed to 
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Government employment is faced not only with a materially lower 
salary now, and no chance ever to reach the top in compensation (which 
he never had and probably never should have in Government service), 
but also, a lower security for the future which used to be one of the 
great attractions of Government service. 

Now, there are a number of other areas, Mr. Chairman, that we 
looked into. We did not think pay was the whole problem. The 
Federal worker has lost in prestige. There are some obsolete personnel 
practices that can be cured administratively and we made a number 
of recommendations on those points, Most of those administrative 
recommendations, I believe, will be put into effect by the Department 
of Defense and there is no need in going into them here. 

To pass on then to our recommendations, our first and most im- 
portant recommendation was that a really comprehensive study be 
made of the compensation systems throughout the Government. There 
are, as you know, not | or 2, but 91 or 92 different systems of compensat- 
ing civilian employees in the Federal Government. Perhaps we need 
more than 1; I seriously doubt if we need more than 90. 

We feel that while the Defense Department employs something like 
half of the civilian employees throughout Government, nevertheless 
there are other agencies that have problems which are perhaps different 
from those of the Defense Department and that therefore a govern- 
mentwide study would be desirable. 

The Cordiner Committee recommended that this study be made by 
a joint commission with representatives from the Congress, from the 
executive branch, and from the public. We feel that such a study is 
important and that it would produce a modern compensation system 
which the present one certainly is not. 

Our second recommendation related to the difficulty which we find 
under the present civil-service system and in the legislation passed 
by Congress on the number of top positions which are permitted to 
the Defense Department. To give you an idea of how inequitable a 
situation it is, many agencies have no limitation on the number of 
top‘level people they can employ. A great many or most of the Gov- 
ernment does. Those that do have a limitation, if you add them all 
up, come to 1,226 positions in grades GS-16, GS-17, and GS-18 
throughout the Government. 

Well, the Defense Department, which is responsible for more 
than half of the budget, has only 269 of those positions. Now, it can 
be said with great justice that the Defense Department does not have 
to rely on civilian administrators entirely. It has its generals and 
admirals, all of whom do a great deal of actual business administration 
in their respective military services. But, when we add those in the 
picture, we still get a great disproportion between the number of top 
level people permitted, on the one hand, and the job that has to be 
done, the number of people administered and the number of dollars 
spent on the other hand. 
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CHART 7 


TOP LEVEL POSITIONS & PERSONNEL STRENGTH 
DEFENSE COMPARED WITH OTHER AGENCIES 
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I would like to refer to chart 7 which has a comparison of the top- 
level positions and personnel strength in Defense and other Govern- 
ment agencies. Included in top-level positions are all of the general 
and flag officers in the military services who might be considered the 
equivalent of the senior civil servants not in uniform. As you see, the 
Defense Department has something around 1,650 of these top-level 
positions as against over 4 million people. In the other Federal 
agencies, subject to the same ceiling on top positions, there are 1,150 
top-level positions for only a little over 600,000 administered. 

Indeed, in many agencies of the Government which have missions 
similar to Defense Department, there is no numerical ceiling whatso- 
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ever on top-level positions. I cite particularly the Atomic Energy 
Commission, Central Intelligence Agency, State Department Foreign 
Service, and the National Science Foundation, all of whom have tasks 
which are similar to one portion of the mission of the Department of 
Defense. 

We, therefore, made a very strong recommendation, Mr. Chairman, 
that the present ceiling on the number of top-level positions in the 
Department of Defense either be removed or at least be lifted to a 
reasonable level. This would really have potent effect on the ability 
of the Defense Department to attract new talent and to keep new 
talent, because if there is no room to rise to the top, the good man just 
plain is not going to stay. 

Now our third proposal was that an interim pay adjustment be made 
pending the time when the joint commission which we recommended 
should make its report. We are very well aware of the complexity of 
the compensation systems in Government. We started out expecting to 
make our study and to complete our report in a period of maybe 4 or 
& months. We ended up by taking 2 days under a year, and we were 
investigating only one segment of the picture. Any commission formed 
would inev itably take 2 years, perhaps longer, to complete its rec- 
ommendations. In the meantime, you have all these people leaving. 
You have turnover increasing, you have a decrease in quality, you have 
low output both in quantity and quality. We feel that some interim 
measure is terribly important in order to stop this trend. 

Our proposal (Ha not cover the entire gamut of the civil-service 
scale. We do not do so deliberately because we found no problein at 
the lower end of the scale , and we knew there was a problem and a very 
serious one at the higher end of the scale. 

First of all, we thought it was imperative to have competitive rates 
at the entrance level and so our suggestion was instead of a statu- 
tory requirement that college gr aduates be taken into the level of 
GS- —5, that they be permitted to be br ought in at the level of GS-7. 
This in effect legalizes a practice that is going on now because the GS-5 
level for anybody who is worth his salt is nothing but a vestibule 
through which he passes very rapidly to the next higher level. 

We felt that the top pay now with respect to administrators, $16, 000, 
was completely inadequate and we suggested that this top level be 
raised to $19,000. We picked this figure quite deliberately. It is $1,000 
below the annual salary of the lowest echelon of Presidential ap- 
pointees in Defense who get $20,000 a year. It is also the same as the 
top salary which is payable to engineers and scientists under the 
authority of Public Law 313, which, as you know, Mr. Chairman, 
permits a certain number of people to be hired in top scientific posi- 
tions at a salary which is based upon the man’s individual worth. 

Then what we tried to do between a competitive entrance level and 
this $19,000 top ceiling was to arrange a scale which would correspond 
to proper pay practices as reflected in industry, with material increases 
at the top end of the scale. 

The precise proposal is set out in tabular form (table IV) on page 
49 of the report and is shown in graphic form (chart 12) on page 48 
of the report. If I may suggest, Mr. Chairman, I think page 48 could 
well be reproduced in your own record as I would like to refer to it. 

Senator Neupercer. It will be included. 
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Mr. Pratt. This chart shows a comparison of our proposed pay scale 
along with the midpoints of the present pay scale and the yy eee of 
the salary survey referred to earlier in my testimony, Mr. Chairman. 
You can see that we have restored the balance somewhat between indus- 
try and Government pay. 

Now, there is no information on this chart as to what top industrial 
pay is at the equivalent of the civil service grades 16, 17, and 18, be- 
cause you go way off the chart there and we, of course, were held down 
by this arbitrary $19,000 top ceiling. 

Senator Neupercer. Yes. 

Mr. Prarr. Which we felt was only realistic. We feel this is a rea- 
sonable interim measure. We do not think it is a final solution at all 
but we feel that something must be done until a long-range solution 
and complete overhaul of the Government’s pay sy stems can be effected 
after a select blue ribbon commission makes its report. 

One of the important things which our proposed salary scale does 
is to relieve the compression which presently exists in our salary scale. 
There has been a tendency to give an even number of dollar increases 
across the board with the result that the gap percentagewise between 
the lower people and the highest people has been narrowed and nar- 
rowed, so promotions mean less and less. Our interim proposal re- 
moves that compression factor as best it can with the $19,000 ceiling. 

Now, our other recommendations I will not go into. They relate 
to measures which can be taken to improve the prestige of our top level 
people in Government and the respect with which they are held by 
the community. They cover matters of personnel improvement op- 
portunities in the Government service, comparable to those offered by 
industry. None of these require legislation with one exception, a 
minor change in the conflict-of-interest laws, which is set out in detail 
in the report. 

We also made recommendations as to recruitment practices. Here 
again, many of them can be adopted administratively and I believe 
will be adopted administratively with the exception that legislation is 
needed to authorize the reimbursement of travel expenses for people 
who are brought in for interview or who go to their first station. This 
again, corresponds to industry practice. 

“Now, if I may take just a couple of more minutes to talk about cost. 
Total cost of the proposals made in the civilian personnel field by the 
Cordiner Committee amount to about $150 million for the Depart- 
ment of Defense. This, I might note, is four-tenths of 1 percent of the 
total Department of Defense ‘budget and only three-quarters of 1 per- 
cent of the amount of money spent on materiel in the current year. 
It is interesting to note that the $150 million is about equivalent to 
the amount of increases expected this year to the blue collar employees 
who are paid under a different compensation system. 

Now, what savings can you get from putting these proposals into 
effect? It is very hard to document. The Hoover Commission, I 
understand, estimated that if you could reduce turnover of your top 
civil servants by 200,000, that you would save—— 

Mr. Manaray. Five billion. 

Mr. Prarr. Five billion? That sounds pretty high. 

Senator Neusercer. That is a lot of money. 

Mr. Prarr. It is interesting to note that Industrial Relations Coun- 
selors prepared a report for industry on this turnover problem and 
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they figured that it would cost industry anywhere from five to twenty 
thousand dollars to replace an employee of the type we are talking 
about, just in terms of training and recruiting expenses and getting 
them into the system, entirely aside from the loss in experience that 
you suffer every time you lose an experienced man. That will give 
you some measure of the improvements that can be made by increasing 
the stability of the work force. 

Another indication of what this means to the Government, to the 
taxpayer, is to take a look at some of the people who have left and see 
what they have done. We asked for a documentation of specific in- 
dividual cases from installations all over the country. We selected 
more or less at random a dozen of those which are included in our 
report. 

The salary of those 12 people, their aggregate annual salary, 
was $100,000. Those 12 individuals during the year preceding the 
time they left the Government saved in 1 year a total of $7,500,000. 
It is hard to believe, but that figure actually does represent the annual 
cash savings from measures that those people instituted. 

Now, that is the kind of job that is beg done by top civil servants 
who are leaving the Government, and that is the kind of fellow we 
want to keep in Government. 

I think, myself, that the cost of our proposed interim pay raises can 
be absorbed. I think it a pretty small price to pay for maintaining the 
high level of management in professional] and scientific fields that the 
Defense Department has been fortunate to have in the past 10 years. 

Thank you. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you very, very much, Mr. Pratt, for this 
very informative testimony mich you have provided us with today. 

Senator Morton, do you have some questions you would like to ask? 

Senator Morron. I think we are all grateful to Mr. Pratt for coming 
down today. The study of your committee was, as I understand it, 
confined to the Defense Department; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Prarr. That is correct. 

Senator Morron. And the problem that you were asked to look into 
was the turnover and the difficulty in recruitment and holding of 
specialists, scientists, and people in higher echelons of Government 
primarily ? 

Mr. Prarr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morron. I just wanted to clear that for the record, Mr. 
Chairman, because we have been, in our hearings, on the Post Office 
mostly so far and we got into a different area today. I am happy 
that we did. 

Mr. Prarr. Senator, the individuals to whom the report refers are 
in civil service levels GS-7 and above. Our studies indicated that 99 
percent of the civil servants in those grade levels in the Department 
of Defense were either scientists, engineers, managerial personnel, pro- 
fessional people such as lawyers or accountants, or technicians sup- 
porting these professional and scientific people. 

Senator Neusercer. The one thing along the line of Senator Mor- 
ton’s question, however, if I may just supplement it with this further 
question, you stressed the desirability of paying these skilled and 
trained and professional people in Government comparable salaries 
to what they could receive in private employment in industry. In 
your opinion, Mr. Pratt, would not the same policy be equally desir- 
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able that people of, let’s say, of less professional requisites also be paid 
a comparable salary i in Government to what they could receive in pri- 
vate employment ? 

Mr. Prarr. I should say, as a general statement, that is true, Mr. 
Chairman. The point that I wanted to make was that when we took 
a look at the whole scale in the Department of Defense—I am speak- 
ing about the Department of Defense alone—we found critical short- 
ages and excessive turnover in the higher levels and great difficulty 
in recruiting replacements. We did not find critical short: ages or ex- 
cessive disabling difficulty in recruiting replacements in the lower 
levels. 

Senator Neunercer. I think the chairman of the full committee 
also has a question he would like to ask you, but go ahead, Senator 
Morton. 

Senator Morton. Well, on that’ point, in the Department of De- 
fense is where you have most of what we call wage board employees. 
In other words, the blue-collar workers in the Departme nt of De- 
fense, their wages are geared, sometimes belatedly, but geared to the 
local levels for similar employment, be they mac hinists, electricians, 
and what not. 

Mr. Prarr. That is correct. 

Senator Morron. Most of our wage board employees in the Gov- 
ernment, and I believe it represents some 34 percent of our entire 
civilian employment, is found in the Department of Defense, I believe, 
so there may be a difference between Defense and, let’s say, another 
agency of Government that is a large employer. For instance, in the 
postal service, you have very few of the wage board employees per- 
centagewise as compared to Defense and that also in Defense, a great 
deal of your clerical help, such as stenographers and secretaries and 
so forth, is provided by the unifor med services, your Waves, your 
Wacs, and so forth. 

Mr. Pratt. The percentage is quite small actually, Senator Morton. 

Senator Morton. Maybe when I go over to the Pentagon I look and 
see just that facet. 

Senator Neupercer. I wonder at this point if the committee staff 
can obtain this statistical fact for the record: First off, the percentage 
of the total wage board employees that constitute the civilian per sonnel 
of the Department of Defense ? 

Mr. Prarr. I can. 

Senator Neusercer. If you have it, fine. Also, a secondary thing, 
the total percentage of wage board employees of the entire Govern- 
ment which are located within the Defense Department itself. I think 
that would be useful to the point raised by Senator Morton, if we 
could have that, Mr. Pratt, or if you cannot obtain it, the committee 
staff will obtain it, to relieve you of the trouble. 

(The above-mentioned information follows :) 

The Civil Service Commission advises that as of March 31, 1957, Defense em- 
ployed 85 percent of the wage board employees in Government. 

Mr. Pratt. In the Department of Defense, we have in round figures, 
654,000 blue collar civilian employees whose pay is under the wage 
board system and we have 518,000 so-called white collar employees 
who are paid under the Classification Act. 
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Senator Neusercer. Did you have a question, Senator Johnston? 
I would like the record to note that the chairman of the full commit- 
tee, Senator Johnston, is here and has a question for Mr. Pratt. 

The Cuairman. I believe your statement is along the line mostly 
of professional people? f 

Mr. Pratr. That is correct. The Cordiner Committee was specifi- 
fically asked to look into compensation practices for professional 
and scientific and top managerial personnel and that is what we did. 

The Cuairman. In that something like your tabulation under No. 3? 

Mr. Prarr. The various professions that are represented there are 
illustrative of the type of man that we were considering. 

The Cuamman. It shows how the people that you have are under- 
paid with outside industry ? 

Mr. Prarr. Yes, sir, it does. 

The Cuarrman. And that is one reason why you think they are not 
able to keep the best men, is that right ? 

Mr. Prarr. We have no doubt, as a committee, that we are losing 
many of our best people. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, when a man leaves you and you have 
to employ another, that is when it costs money to get them trained 
into that particular position, is that not true? 

Mr. Prarr. That is right, Senator. 

The Cuarmman. That is also true in any turnover to a certain ex- 
tent, is that not so? 

Mr. Prarr. Yes, although the higher the skill, the greater the dif- 
ficulty. 

The Cuarrman. That is correct. The higher the skill, of course, 
the greater would be your loss but we have a turnover of 400,000 in 
our civil service. Do you have any idea of what the loss to the Gov- 
ernment is on account of that 400,000 turnover a year ? 

Mr. Prarr. I am sure it must be very large. I know from my own 
experience in the Defense Department what turnover can do to you. 

The Cuarrman. And it is your belief that a great deal of it may 
be caused from not being paid as much as they could get outside of the 
Government ¢ 

Mr. Pratrr. With respect to the people whom we investigated in this 
committee, I agree. I would not be in a position to express an opinion 
as to the Government service as a whole, Senator. 

Senator Nervuprercer. Senator Yarborough, do you have some 
questions ? 

Senator YarsoroucH. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Neusercer. Mr. Kerlin, do you have some questions you 
would like to ask Mr. Pratt ? 

Mr. Kerry. I have several. Mr. Pratt, I wonder if you could tell 
the committee what the status of the Cordiner Committee report is at 
the present time. 

Mr. Prarr. I cannot tell you, Mr. Kerlin. I came down for the 
penicen to Secretary Wilson, but I know nothing more than what 

read in the newspapers. 

Mr. Kerry. The reason I thought the answer to that important 
is that yesterday the administration suggested that a study be made 
and at the conclusion of the study, it would be determined whether 
a pay raise would be appropriate. In the Cordiner Committee report, 
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the recommendation is exactly the opposite, that an immediate pay 
raise be granted and then a study be undertaken, to see what the long 
range treatment might be, so the conflict there exists and I was won- 
dering if there is any progress toward overcoming that conflict ? 

Mr. Prarr. I am just a private citizen, Mr. Kerlin, and I do not 
know what the administration’s plans are. 


Mr. Kerirn. When was the report presented to the Secretary of 
Defense officially ? 


Mr. Pratt. May 8. 

Senator Nrunercer. Of this year? 

Mr. Pratr. Yes. 

Senator Neusercer. One point that you raised was very illuminating 
and is extremely important to all personnel matters before this com- 
mittee and this committee’s jurisdiction in the field of Government 
personnel, which is very broad because it involves civil service as well 
as the post office. I believe you made a statement in your very il- 
luminating presentation, which we all appreciate, that fringe benefits 
in Government which once were very advantageous to the Govern- 
ment employees had narrowed by contrast with those in private in- 
dustry until that advantage had very largely disappeared. Is that cor- 
rect because I wanted to get a little specific information from you on 
that? 

Mr. Prarr. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. The detailed survey 
is a part of the compensation study which we will furnish to your 
staff, some of which you may want to reprint. In summary, the com- 
parison of Government to industry showed that, in Government, fringe 
benefits, which include sick leave, holidays, vacations, retirement plans, 
life-insurance plans, unemployment compensation, health programs, 
training and education opportunity amounted on the average to 27.2 
percent of salaries. That is, the cost of the fringe benefits amounted 
to 27 percent of straight-time salaries. 

Senator Neupercer. May I ask, specifically, what you mean by that, 
just to clarify my own mind? In other words, if a man made $100 a 
week, would the fringe benefits mean an additional $27.20, or would 
that be $27.20 which is part of his $100 salary ? 

Mr. Meaper. Some of that is, Senator, and some is not. For in- 
stance, paid vacations and so on would be a part of the salary base, 
but pensions would not be a part of his annual salary, so it is a little 
misleading from this point of view. 

Senator Neupercer. But, in other words, in the case of nearly all 
Government salaries, it would be 27.2 percent of that particular salary 
in terms of benefits? 

Mr. Meaper. That is correct. 

Senator Morton. Isn’t it the cost to the Government? T think you 
are going to give us a figure for private industry and I anticipate that, 
and the cost to the Government for each $100 of salary paid is $27.20 
for all fringe benefits, which includes vacation with pay and also in- 
cludes the Government’s share of life insurance and the Government’s 
share of pensions? 

Mr. Mraper. Right. 

Senator Morton. But the employee's share of the pension fund is, 
of course, in the $100. 
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The CHarrMAN. Just one question ; some of it is shown in the salary 


but some of it would not be shown and it would be on top of the 
salary ? 


Mr. Prarr. That is correct. 

Mr. Meaper. The report makes this clear, by the way. 

Mr. Prarr. Now, in contrast, the study, which covered 356 com- 
panies, showed that fri inge- -benefit costs to the companies was 25.3 per- 
cent of salaries—about the same. 

Senator Neusercer. This included all the personnel in those com- 
panies, not just professional personnel? Would it include everybody 
from the top echelon to the lower echelon? I think that is rather im- 
portant, if you could provide us with that. 

Mr. Prarr. Can we just look? 

Senator Neunercer. Yes, because I think that is a rather important 
point. 

Mr. Prarr. Without taking a lot of time, sir, I cannot give you the 
precise area that it covered. I can say that the survey was intended to 
cover the same type of employee in private industry as our Committee 
was concerned with; that is, it did not, of course, cover hourly manual 
workers, and so on. 

Mr. Meaper. All salaried employees. 

Senator Neusercer. It was 25.3 percent for cringe benefits in the 356 
private industries surveyed as contrasted with 27.2, 2 percent for com- 
parable employment in the Government. 

The Cuairman. Is it not true, if you made the survey in that partic- 
ular classification, would it not also hold just about the same in others 
because most of it is based upon the salary ? 

Mr. Mraper. Yes. 

Mr. Prarr. I believe that is true. 

The Cuarrman. The percentage would run about the same. 

Mr. Pratt. I would like to add, if I may, two other factors that bear 
on these particular figures. The chamber of commerce conducted a 
study of 1,000 companies, and the employees covered in it were both 
hourly paid and nonsupervisory employees. Surprisingly, the cost of 
fringe benefits there was 23.9 percent. Now, the Government percent- 
age, of course, is a little higher, but you have got to take into ac- 
count that Government employees pay a larger proportion of pension 
and insurance than they do in private industry. 

Senator Nevusercer. In other words, the contributory factor, for the 
same reason, is greater in terms of Government employees? 

Mr. Prarr. Cor rect. 

Senator Neusercer. Do you have that related at these levels? 

Mr. Prarr. The Government employee gives 7.2 percent of pay. In 
our survey of 356 companies, it was 4.5 percent of pay. 

Senator Nevunercer. That is a very substantial difference. 

Mr. Pratrr. And, in the chamber of commerce survey, it was 3.6 
percent of pay. Now, if you combine those figures, you will find that 
you come out just about even. 

Senator Morron. Mr. Pratt, you mentioned in your testimony that, 
during the mid-1930’s, the Government had a greater opportunity to 
recruit qualified people who ultimately went to the top in these tech- 
nical assignments, technical jobs in the administration. Of course, the 
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economic opportunities, as we know, were not there in the mid-1930’s, 
in private industry, but, at that time, fringe benefits were a factor. Do 
you have these figures that you have just given us, as of 1935? I sup- 
pose there is no way of getting them ? 

Mr. Prarr. No: there is no really good way of getting those. 

Senator Morron. Of course, fringe benefits are a phenomenon of 
our private industrial system in the last 20 years. There really 
weren’t many before. 

Mr. Pratt. We know from general knowledge, Senator, that giving 
fringe benefits generally in industry began around 1940, which is when 
all of these various plans began to grow and blossom. It would be 
very hard to find comparable figures farther back, because the data 
just plain is not available. 

Senator Nreupercer. The reason this is such a cogent point, Mr. 
Pratt, is this: There has been the contention before this committee 
that Government employees should be willing to tolerate a lower sal- 
ary level because their fringe benefits are so much greater than they 
would be in private employment, but your Committee has not discov- 
ered that in the studies which you have undertaken, have you? 

Mr. Pratr. That statement was right once, but it is not right to- 
day. The Government does not offer its civilian employees superiority 
in fringe benefits. I think the facts are perfectly clear. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you very much. 

Does anybody else have any other question?) Mr. Chumbris, did you 
have a question you wished to make? 

Mr. Cuumpnris. I just wanted to find out if the record is clear that 
this $27.20 for Government and $25.30 for private industry takes in 
exactly the same fringe benefits? That would make a difference. 

Mr. Prarr. Oh, yes. Of course, the trouble that you have is the 
difficulty of equating different kinds of plans and so rather than figure 
the benefit to the individual employee, what was done was to t ake the 

cost to the employer of the total package. Now, the only thing that 

was eliminated, I believe, was bonuses. Special bonuses were not in- 
cluded because Government had nothing comparable and in industry 
they varied so very, very widely, that those were tossed out. 

Senator Nevpercer. Mr. Pratt, also, there are in line with that ques- 
tion, certain things that are not capable of pure dollar measurement 
per employee which undoubtedly you did not take into consideration. 
Now, the Chairman has called to my attention the fact that certain 
of the mills in his State have beach facilities and park facilities and 
recreational facilities and playgrounds and picnic facilities, whch are 
available to employees. Then, it has always been my understanding, 
if I am not mistaken, that when private industry recruits somebody, 
generally, they can pay his or her travel expenses to be interviewed and 
examined, and so on, whereas Government very rarely does that. 
There are things like that that are incapable of this type of measure- 
ment that are factors, is that not true? 

Mr. Pratt. As far as your recruitment bonuses are concerned, those 
were not included. 

Senator Nrevusercrer. They could hardly be measured because you 
would not know when they ‘take place and when they do not but they 
are an advantage in private industry that does not exist in Govern- 
ment. 
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Mr. Prarr. That gives the private employer an advantage in re- 
cruiting that the Government does not have. As far as your - descrip- 
tion of the picnic grounds and so on are concerned, that is a cost to 
the company which is reflected in the company’s books as an employee 
benefit and, therefore, would have been included in the survey, I be- 
lieve. For example, one of the benefits taken into account in the 
private figure was discounts which a store allows to its employees on 
purchases in its own store. The Government has nothing comparable, 
but it does constitute a real fringe benefit which was included in the 
survey of industry benefits. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that your staff might like to extract 1 or 2 
of the tables from this survey , after you study the record at this point, 
which would give the det: ails on various items that were taken into 
account. 

Senator Neusercer. This is such a pertinent point, Mr. Kerlin, be- 
sause these fringe benefits have been discussed here as a material fac- 
tor that I hope that will be done, that the staff will make selective use 
of these tables prepared by the Cordiner Committee and have them 
included in the record of this subcommittee. I think that is important. 
Do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Kerurn. On chart 6 which shows that employees in industry 
have received increases of 20 percent plus, from 1952 to 1956, whereas 
in Government, the increase has been 714 percent. When those facts 
were learned by the committee, did the committee give consideration 
to the possibility of establishing wage controls in “industry but dis- 

carded that in favor of the recommendation that the proper approach 
comld be to increase the pay of the Federal employees. 
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Mr. Prarr. We did discuss the possibility of trying to put some 
kind of inhibitions on private industry as far as paying wages in com- 
peting lines were concerned, and we very quickly discarded that as 
not being the kind of thing that we would like to see in time of peace. 

Mr. Keri. Thus that led you to the conclusion that the proper 
solution was for Government to increase pay, to provide a more com- 
petitive basis for securing the same type of personnel ? 

Mr. Pratt. Rather than give you an unqualified yes, Mr. Kerlin, I 
would like to say that we felt the proper thing to do was to study the 
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Government’s compensation systems and in the meantime to close the 
barn door before the horse left it and give an interim pay readjust- 
ment to the categories where the Government was suffering so badly 
from its loss of people. 

Senator Nrusercer. Are there any other questions of Mr. Pratt! 
Do you have some ¢ 

Mr. Pascuau. Mr. Pratt, I have been trying to follow your very 
thorough statement here and this question keeps popping up in my 
mind. I will ask you for my own clarification, as 1 gather from your 
excellent statement, your work has dealt primarily in this report with 
those employees in what we would call in the super grades and your 
findings pertinent to that and also the fringe benefits would be more 
pertinent to that class than it would be to the rank and file of the 
regular civil-service employee ¢ 

Mr. Prarr. No, sir, the class of civilian employee to whom I have 
been referring throughout my testimony, and to which the report re- 
fers, is civil-service employees in the Department of Defense in the 
grades GS-7 and above. 

Mr. Pascua. GS-7 and above? 

Mr. Prarr. GS-7 and above, not just the supergrades. I did men- 
tion the limitations on supergrade positions, which we feel is a great 
deterrent to proper personnel administration in the Department, but 
that is only one aspect of the problem. 

Mr. Pascua. But, it would not be so applicable to those under 
GS-7, is that right? 

Mr. Prarr. As far as the Defense Department is concerned, we 
found no serious problem in the lower grades. 

Mr. Pascuau. Thank you. 

Senator Neupercer. Mr. Paschal, one question—part of your ques- 
tion somewhat puzzled me as I am not as technically familiar with 
some of this as you are. Wouldn’t fringe benefits in the Government 
be somewhat universal? In other words, while there may be a dif- 
ference in salary scales for highly trained professional employees as 
compared with those who require less professional or educational prep- 
aration, fringe benefits, such as those enumerated by Mr. Pratt, is 
quite a universal factor. 

For instance, if there is a great difference in fringe benefits, I would 
like to be enlightened. Is there a great disparity in proportion to his 
or her salary that would be made available to a physical scientist in 
the Department of Defense as compared to a clerical worker in the 
Interior Department or a letter carrier in the Post Office Department ? 

Mr. Pascnau. Mr. Chairman, it was my thought there was no great 
difference and that is what I was trying to clear up. I was led to be- 
lieve there was a distinction. 

Senator Neupercer. I did not think there was and I thought your 
question implied there was. Maybe I did not understand it properly 
but it is my understanding that in the general scope of these fringe 
benefits, there is not a great difference. There may be in the retire- 
ment pay because of the difference in salary, but in the benefits per se, 


as related to the salary received by that person, there are no great 
distinctions. 
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Mr. Prarr. That would be true in Government. It would be pretty 
hard to make a blanket statement as to the correctness of that con- 
clusion in industry, because sometimes different groups operate under 
different pension plans and so on. 

Senator Neuspercer. Thank you so much, Mr. Pratt. Again, I 
want to thank you and your associates for taking the time and the 
trouble to come here today from New York and give us the benefit of 
some very valuable information. We are indebted to you and I know 
all the employees whose welfare is at stake and the people of this 
country who are served by their Government are similarly grateful to 
you for coming and I want to thank you again, partic ularly on behalf 
of myself and the chairman of the full committee and members of 
the subcommitte. 

Mr. Prarr. Thank you for listening to me, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Neupercer. We have now reached the hour of noon and 
I will have to inform those who are further on the schedule today 
that they will be first on the schedule tomorrow. 

If you will just wait a minute before we recess, I will read the 
names. The schedule tomorrow will commence with Mr. James A. 
Campbell, Mr. E. C. Hallbeck, Mr. George D. Riley and Mr. Russell 
M. Stephens. 

I want to say this for the benefit of some of you who may have 
come from out of town. Our schedule has called for us to hold hear- 
ings from Monday through Thursday from 10 in the morning until 
noon. If we should not hear everybody who has a legitimate state- 
ment to make to the committee, with the permission of the chairman 
of the full committee, we will go over 1 more day until next Monday. 
I just want to say that so you will be informed that is agreeable with 
Senator Johnston. 

The CHarrman. It is perfectly all right. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you so much. 

Did you have something, Mr. Kerlin ? 

Mr. Kerun. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I should like 
to have inserted in the record at this point a statement by Senator John 
A. Carroll. 

Senator Neusercer. I shall be happy to have Senator Carroll’s 
statement included. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JOHN A. CARROLL, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF COLORADO 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I desire to present a general 
statement in reference to the subject matter of 8. 27, S. 734, and S. 1326. 

I am familiar with the economic status of many of the employees of the Post 
Office Department in my State. I find that in many instances, it has been neces- 
sary for an additional member of the family to become employed because of the 
inability of the family head to maintain himself and his family on his present 
salary. 

I have been convinced for some time that there is considerable injustice in the 
rates of pay for the devoted and loyal workers in the field services of the Post 
Office Department and those employed in other branches of governmental service. 

Iam fully aware of the universal desire for reduction of the national debt, and 
for a reduction in taxes, but I do not believe that it is the desire of the average 
American citizen that these ends shall be obtained at the cost of fair treatment 
to employees who, over a long period of years, have demonstrated their faith- 
fulness to duty and loyalty to country. 
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It is my understanding that the increases asked for are reasonable, and will 
result in bringing this particular group of public servants to an economic level 
somewhere approaching equality with their fellow citizens. 

Senator Neusercer. We are in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

We thank our visitors from Mexico for having been with us and 
hope that they enjoyed themselves this morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the subcommittee was adjourned to 
reconvene at 10 a.m. Wednesday, May 22, 1957.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 22, 1957 


Unirep States SENATE, 
ComMITTEE ON Post OrricE AND CIVIL SERVICE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON FEperAL EmMPpLoOYEES COMPENSATION, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:05 a. m., 
the Honorable Richard L. Neuberger, presiding. 

Present: Senators Johnston, Neuberger, Yarborough and Morton. 

Also present: J. Don Kerlin, staff member, and Frank Paschal, 
staff member. 

Senator Neusercer. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

Before we hear our first witness this morning I would like to make 
a very brief announcement. 

For the information of all concerned the schedule of witnesses has 
been rearranged as follows: First, those who were scheduled to testify 
yesterday and who were unable to do so will be heard first today; 
immediately thereafter those originally scheduled to be heard today 
who are from out of the city will be heard. Sec ond, those originally 
scheduled to be heard today will be heard Monday. Third, tomor- 
row’s schedule will be followed as originally set up. 

It is believed that this rear rangement would cause the least amount 
of inconvenience particularly with respect to out-of-town witnesses 
and I am anxious particularly to be fair to them because they have 
come at some expense and bother from their home communities. 

I just want to state this for the record. 

The chairman of the subcommittee will be unable to be present to- 
morrow because the chairman of the Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee has called an executive session to take final action one way or 
another on legislation proposed to control signboards along our Inter- 
state Highway System and inasmuch as the chairman of the subeom- 
mittee has been active in that he will have to be present at that meet- 
ing and I desire the record to show the reason for my absence. 

T will make every effort to request Senator Yarborough to be pres- 
ent and to preside and if he is unable to do so because of the conflict- 
ing committee schedule or because of again having to go to his home 
State which has been stricken by natural disasters as we know, I will 

request Senator Morton, if that is convenient with him, to preside. 
If he is unable to do so, why, we will try to go on from there. 
Senator Morron. I will be happy to do so, sir. 

Senator Neunercer. Thank you so muc h, Senator Morton. So, we 
will have a session tomorrow and I understand there are suflicient 
witnesses then to have a further session on Monday at 10 a. m 

I want to thank Senator Morton for his courtesy in that respect. 
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The first witness today will be Mr. James A. Campbell, president 
of the American Federation of Government Employees. 
Mr. Campbell, we will be pleased to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES A. CAMPBELL, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES, ACCOMPANIED BY 
MRS. ESTHER F. JOHNSON, NATIONAL SECRETARY-TREASURER 
OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES; 
W. J. VOSS, RESEARCH DIRECTOR, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES; AND FRANK B. SHERRY, PATENT 
EXAMINING SPECIALIST, UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 


Mr. Camppett. Mr. Chairman, for the record my name is James 
A. Campbell. Iam president of the American Federation of Govern- 
ment Employees, an organization made up principally of classified 
Federal employees but with some considerable membership of wage 
board employees. We have members in most of the departments of 
the Government and all over the United States and in its possessions 
and in some foreign countries. 

I have with me this morning Mrs. Esther F. Johnson, the national 
secretary-treasurer of our organization; Mr. W. J. Voss, the director 
of our research department, and Mr. Frank Sherry, who is a former 
national vice president and is a patent examining specialist in the 
Patent Office at the present time. 

Mr. Chairman, we have a debt of gratitude to Chairman Johnston 
and to the other members of the committee who have submitted the 
various pay bills that are under consideration at this time. All of 
these bills are pointed, of course, in the direction as that of a pay 
raise. They have some variations and some of them apply or are 
limited to certain groups. We are inclined to favor 8. 910 because of 
the fact that it applies to all employees and that it confines itself to 
a pay raise. 

We believe that the other bills, S. 27 and S. 1326 and S. 734 are 
equally entitled to the coacieuciioon of the committee and I believe 
that after the testimony is in that we can leave to the judgment and 
the sympathetic understanding of the committee the final answer as 
to what our pay situation will be. 

Senator Neusercer. Mr. Campbell, I want to say one thing before 
you commence your testimony, and I would like to say this for the 
benefit of all the witnesses. 

I notice that much of the advanced testimony which has been sub- 
mitted to us is very extensive statistically, and so on, and we do have 
a great number of witnesses and I want to say this for the benefit of 
everybody: if any witness desires to paraphrase and highlight his 
testimony, despite that fact, if it is agrees alile with Senator Morton, 
the full text of the testimony will appear as presented to the com- 
mittee in the official hearing transcr ipt. 

Mr. Camppe.i. It was my intention to paraphrase the written 
testimony. 

Senator Neusercer. But the full text will appear without objec- 
tion in the record, 

Mr. Camprsett. Mr. Chairman, an increase of salaries for em- 
ployees in positions subject to the Classification Act can be substan- 
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tiated for reasons of governmental propriety, public economy, and 
personal justice. 

The Cordiner Committee report to the Secretary of Defense sub- 
mitted conclusive proof that a pay raise repr esents a most desirable 
form of governmental economy. The committee pointed to the loss 
the Government is sustaining in the withdrawal from the Federal 
service of so many able employees who have demonstrated their 
worth by saving the Department of Defense many millions of 
dollars. The report also ably portrayed the need for ‘offering more 
attractive compensation to retain the services of these qualified per- 
sons who have been leeaving the civil service for more remunerative 
employ ment. 

The loss however is not confined to those having highly specialized 
skills, who are leaving positions in the upper grades. It applies 
to a considerable extent to those in the lower salary ranges. It is 
costly for the Government to be deprived of the experience and on- 
the-job training of so many employees who go to private employ- 
ment because the civil service has lost its attractiveness. 

We heartily concur with the forthright position of the Cordiner 
Committee that Government salaries should be increased. It is our 
conviction that there are several cogent reasons for a pay raise at this 
time. In fact, it is the considered view of the American Federation 
of Government Employees that Federal workers never had a stronger 
case on which to base their request for an upward adjustment of their 
pay. 

It has been indicated that this hearing is to deal specifically with 
two bills introduced by the chairman of the Senate Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. The one bill, S. 734, is designed to revise — 
basic compensation schedules of the Classification “Act of 1949, 
amended. ‘This bill deals extensively with revision of the C faite 
tion Act. 

We are in agreement that the Classification Act is in need of various 
changes which will afford appreciable improvement in its application 
to the positions subject to its provisions. But the changes contem- 
plated in S. 734 represent but a small part of the revision of the law 
which appears necessary. The distribution of the important and vi- 
tally needed modifications of the existing Classification Act is a com- 
plex task and in our opinion would best receive the attention it de- 

serves if a searching study could be made by the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee when the subject will not be needlessly complicated 
by the added objective of providing a pay raise. 

The bill that would provide an immediate pay raise and not involve 
the complex problems of revision of basic features of the classifica 
tion law is S. 910 sponsored by Senator Langer, a member of this 
committee. 

That bill will raise the current ceiling on classified salaries so as to 
relieve the compression of grades and would result in a more realistic 
and satisfactory relationship between grade levels. 

Briefly what I mean is that our primary interest is a pay raise with- 
out delay for Federal workers, both classified and postal. We include 
of course in the classified group employees of the District of Columbia. 

Federal employees are desperately in need of added buying power 
which they have never fully regained since the start of World War 
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II. Each raise they have received, beginning with the Federal Em- 
ployees Pay Act of 1945, only partially restored the ground lost since 
the preceding one. Each time their economic position was less favor- 
able than it was before the revised pay rates became effective. 

In March of this year the 1939 dollar had been reduced in real 
value to 49.6 cents. It was worth 52 cents at the time of the last pay 
increase exactly 2 years earlier. For many employees outside the 
Government service the 1939 dollar has returned to its former value 
represented 18 years ago. 
and in fact has been given a buying power beyond the 100 cents it 

To demonstrate the undeniable right of Federal employees to an 
increase of salary, this statement will offer proof in the form of offi- 
cial or other wise reliable data premising such arguments as the fol- 
lowin 

2. Pidinmduty rising prices from the beginning of World War II 
have robbed Federal employees of purchasing power, as measured 
by the Consumer Price Index. This long-term loss must be taken into 
account or the result is a permanent loss. 

2. Salaries in the first four general-schedule grades are entitled to 
raises on these grounds: 

(a) Federal employee participation in overall national productiv- 
ity; and 

(6) Increases in office-worker salaries outside the Federal serv- 
ice—increases which are becoming larger and more significant because 
of the growing trend of unionization and more successful collective 
bargaining in the white-collar field. 

3. A more rapid rate of wage increases for the Government’s own 
blue-collar workers. 

4, Additional evidence that blue-collar workers in Government and 
in private industry have improved their economic position at a faster 
rate than their coworkers in office jobs, which points up the need for 
matching this advancement with pay rates sufficient to reward the 
skill of and the responsibility assumed by clerical and professional 
employees. 

5. The increasing gap between gross earnings and spendable earn- 
ings, that is, between total salary and the take-home portion available 
1 every day spending. 

Changes in the New York Federal Reserve Bank Index of 
Aten Ww eekly Earnings of Clerical and Professional Employees. 

The full impact of rising prices on the salaries of Federal employees 

may be measured significantly only on a long-term basis. It is true 
that the Consumer Price Index has risen 4 percent from March 1955, 
when the last salary increase became effective, to March 1957. It is 
also true that the price advance since July 1951, when the preceding 
increase was effective has been 7.2 percent. 

These figures do not reflect the real underlying situation which 
prevails in the Federal civil service, nor do they accurately disclose 
the extent to which Federal workers, both classified and postal, have 
been the victims of a rising price level since the start of World War IT. 
It is a cumulative condition which is causing the Government to 
lose capable employees who are not always being replaced with em- 
ployees who are equally able. 

Classified employees began losing purchasing power with the first 

rapid rise of prices in the immediate postwar period. The constant 
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lag of salaries behind advancing prices began with the Pay Act 
of 1945. The GS-7 salary exemplifies the failure of the classified 
employees to keep up with the economic procession. 

The 1945 Pay Act raised the grade 7 entrance salary 14.6 percent, 
but by the time it went into effect the price index had advanced 31 
percent. 

Senator Neupercer. From what dates was that, Mr. Campbell, the 
price index had advanced 31 percent? 

Mr. CampretL. That was from 1939 to 1945. 

Senator Neupercer. Between 1939 and 1945? 

Mr. CampreLi. Yes. 

Senator Neupercer. Thank you. 

Mr. Camesetu. The pay raise of 1955 brought the total increase of 
the GS-7 salary to only 74 percent above the basic rate in effect prior 
to 1945. But the Consumer Price Index so far has risen 101.5 percent. 

After six pay raises, the GS-7 salary range has so failed to retrieve 
its prewar purchasing value that it is now necessary to increase the 
current salary $715 or approximately 16 percent. 

There have been 6 pay raises spread over 12 years, only 1 of which 
was granted during the last 6 years. This timing of salary adjust- 
ments in itself indicates their sporadic character. 

Employees in private industry have moved far beyond the 1939 
level of living, for their earnings have more than doubled in pur- 
chasing value since 1939. We are insisting that classified Federal 
employees at least be returned to the economic position they held 
before World War II. 

What reason is there for not adopting this policy of minimum 
relief? There is of course no valid reason. When we insist upon 
the least action which should in justice be taken at this time we are 
in effect asking no more than a restoration of conditions that existed 
in 1939. Other employees have gone forward. They have improved 
their lot toward what is described as our present American standard 
of living. 

That standard in 1957 is somewhat higher than it was in 1939. 
Anyone who doubts that statement should make the rounds of our 
retail stores, then examine the many electrical devices for use in the 
home which were not available in 1939. Even a tour of the used-car 
lots will reveal the extent to which even the rejected products of the 
lJast few years are more desirable than those available 18 years ago. 
But the Federal employees first must catch up with 1939. 

The increase needed before real progress can begin is illustrated in 
the comparative salary figures for grades throughout the middle 
range of the general schedule. These figures are shown below: 


Still needed to restore 1939 











} 
Current Basic salary | purchasing power 
Grade entrance in 1939 | 
Salary | | 
Amount | Percent 
caieteieacingaeeillpe ichtcbihdeempiche 
ls Met ille cindiieniedetiients odalea $3, 670 $2, 000 | $361 9.8 
G8-7 1 kb opthbie belebtinneesdebnetsiahes 4, 525 2, 600 | 715 | 15.8 
I vbiniobaeeeeensdamnened 5, 440 3, 200 | 1,009 | 18.5 
End eideooce Si seca tees 6, 390 | 3, 800 | 1, 268 | 19.8 
a eet a ia tees 8, 990 5, 600 2, 295 25. 5 
ae ee tee re Aled 11,610 | 8,000 | 4, 512 | 38.9 
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These employees have a right to share in the benefits of rising pro- 
ductivity because every agency of the Government in which they are 
employed makes a direct contribution which benefits the American 
economy. The business world would be seriously handicapped with- 
out the efficient transmission of the mail by the Post Office Depart- 
ment, or the immense variety of useful information made available 
by the Census Bureau, the Office of Business Economics, and the 
Bureau of Standards in the Department of Commerce. 

Included in the same Department is the Patent Office which con- 
tributes mightily to the stimulation of invention and the discovery of 
industrial uses for basic scientific knowledge. This agency affords a 
typical example of the handicaps which beset an or ganization which 
requires numerous professionally trained persons to conduct its ac- 
tivities. 

The Patent Office has found it difficult to fulfill important functions 
because of (1) the difficulty in recruitment and retention of patent 
examiners, and (2) the excessive turnover of personnel. This occurs 
because so many of its highly trained examiners who are educated in 
both science and the law are attracted by lucrative opportunities in 
private enterprise. 

The need for raising Federal salaries because they have failed to 
keep pace with repeated advances in cost of living is but one of the 
several bases for a pay increase. One of the most forceful and valid 
reasons for augmenting the income of classified employees is their 
right to share in the benefit which workers derive from increased 
produc tivity in the whole economy. 

The productivity argument is particularly applicable to salaries in 
the first four grades of the general schedule. While salaries in these 

grades have been advanced proportionately more than the grades 
hae them, we are recommending that they be raised on a gr aduated 
scale of 11 to 14 percent because ‘of the claim which these employees 
have to a share in the general achievement of greater productivity. 

In grades 2, 3, and 4 especially the need ¢ sannot be measured in 
terms of price index alone. That is a basic requirement but it is 
equally true that Government salaries should be sufficient to assure 
the individual employee of the added benefits of a continually higher 
standard of living. This economic progress of the individual has 
made the American worker envied throughout the civilized world, and 
in itself has produced the tremendous market for consumer goods on 
which so much of the country’s material progress has been founded. 

Federal employees have a just claim to their fair share in the con- 
tinuing increase of productivity of the American economy. Although 
Federal workers are not manufacturing commodities for commercial] 
distribution, they are engaged in the dev elopment of a vast variety of 
services in addition to the specialized products for defense or for uses 
which are restricted to Government alone. 

All aspects of farming are benefited by the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, and such industries as meatpacking and food processing derive 
assistance from its operations. Whether it is the development of 
technical knowledge, the collection of essential statistics, or the main- 
tenance of necessary controls, Federal agencies supply in many ways 
the very bases for the orderly conduct of American business. Who 
van deny, therefore, that those employees who perform the myriad 
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tasks necessary to the operation of those agencies cannot claim a share 
in the productivity which their organizations make possible ? 

Productivity of the American economy had displayed a long-term 
upward trend. To complete this discussion, notice should be taken 
of the general trend in recent years which has been revealed by esti- 
mates of the av erage annual increase in output per man-hour for total 
nonagricultural industries. These estimates were published by the 
Joint Economic Committee in its 1956 Economic Report and its re- 
port on potential economic growth of the United States, and are 
being refined in the continuing study of the subject. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics recently has indicated the advance 
in productivity as 26 percent in the nonagricultural sector of the 
economy between 1947 and 1956. This rise in output per employee 
man-hour was stated in a summary of productivity and related data 
which the Bureau prepared at the request of the Joint Economic 
Committee. 

The upward trend in this large sector of the economy has been indi- 
cated as averaging about 2 percent a year for the period from 1910 
to 1953. However, there was a much larger increment averaging 
about 3.4 percent a year in the postwar period, 1947-53. Revised 
estimates indicated an increase of about 3 percent a year in 1954 and 
1955, with a smaller increase in 1956. 

Accepting these percentages as the measurement of the trend, the 
overall total increase of productivity in nonagricultural industries 
from 1939 through 1956 would amount to about. 48 percent. The ex- 
tent to which Federal employees should share in this gain and the 
amount they would need to effect a modest expansion of their living 
standard would at least support the raise of 11 to 14 percent we have 
proposed for grades GS-1 to 4. 

There is impressive evidence in the occupational surveys of the 

sureau of Labor Statistics that the salaries of office w orkers have in- 

creased at a more rapid pace in private industry than in the Federal 
service. ‘This conclusion is evident in the analysis of salary trends 
for women employees in wage surveys in seven major metropolitan 
areas. The percentage changes are based on indexes of average 
weekly salaries for 18 office ‘positions, including file clerk, stenog- 
rapher, typist, secretary, switchboard operator, tabulating ‘machine 
operator, key-punch operator, and comptometer operator. 

The percentage increase in each area is shown below for 5-year 
periods, 1951 to 1956 in each case, excepting the San Francisco-Oak- 
land area which is for the period ending January 1957. The percent- 
age increases range from 20.4 to 82.7. The Fede1 “al civil service during 
the same period received 1 increase of 714 percent. 

















Metropolitan area All indus- Manufac- Metropolitan area All indus- Manufac- 
tries turing tries turing 
Siu, mine? Siu) at it Teo ut a) gait er 
Philadelphia. .-....-. 27.5 26.7 || San Francisco. ..----- 24.4 26.3 
Cleveland............ 31.3 | S87 1 Wreremads. 5.002265.) 21.3 20. 4 
Kansas City.....- 30.7 32.4 || Seattle............. , 23.6 22.3 
rie tawexs cena 29. 5 29. 3 


Senator Neupercer. Let me ask you a couple of things about that 
table, Mr. Campbell, if I may. 
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Is this for women workers only, that you have just been referring 
to in these metropolitan areas? It is not quite explicit in the table 
itself and IL 

Mr. Campsety. The surveys include both men and women. 

Senator Neusercer. I was a little confused, but this is for all em- 
ployment ? 

Mr. Voss. The table includes only women. 

Senator Neusercer. I see. 

Now, do you have comparable figures showing the increase, what- 
ever it may be and such as it may be, for Federal employees? 

Mr. Campseii. The comparable figure showing increase in salary 
rates of Federal employees is 7.5 per cent if you consider only classified 
employees in the same types of positions as those included in the table. 
Clerical salaries of office workers in New York City have kept well 
ahead of advancing prices. This was indicated in the 13th annual 
survey of clerical salaries by the Commerce and Industry Association 
of New York. Median weekly salaries of 62 office jobs commonly 
found in private industry increased 5.3 percent between October 1955 
and October 1956. ‘There was an increase of 4.4 percent in the preced- 
ing 12 months. During these 2 years consumer prices increased about 
2.75 percent. 

Another industry survey by the Office Executive Association of 
New York showed that weekly salaries of clerical workers in New 
York City rose sharply from September 1955 to September 1956. 
Among the 24 jobs studied, the average increases were from $2 to $5 a 
week, ‘but: certain jobs were advanced by greater amounts. Senior 
general clerks averaged $11 more a week in 1956. Junior bookkeepers 
and tabulating machine and addressing machine operators earned $9 
more a week than in 1955. It was also indicated that the standard 
woorkweek was still 35 hours in 5 days. 

Unionization has had a marked effect on the salaries of office work- 
ers. Salaries are substantially higher under a union agreement than 
in many nonunion establishments, and furthermore these union rates 
are somewhat higher than the salaries for comparable positions in the 
Federal civil service. They cannot be discounted as unusual or as rates 
that are so typical that they need not be given consideration, and that 
we are referring to such concerns as General Motors, the automobile 
manufacturers, big steel, and others of a similar type. 

The firms are too big to be overlooked. In fact they are so big 
that they are the ones that should be appropriately compared with 
the Federal Government, for they include the automobile manu- 
facturers, “big steel,” and other companies of importance in the busi- 
ness world. The unions include the auto workers and the steel work- 
ers. This can have but one meaning: salaries for office workers in 
private industry are really on the way up. 

A few comparisons will illustrate our point. These will relate to 
jobs that in the Federal Kad vice are in the more routine category 
which places them in GS-2, or in GS-3 when they include added skill 
and responsibility. 

The ype) civil service grade for file clerk is GS-2, which range 
from $247 to $289 a month, or $57 to $67 a week. The Chrysler Corp., 
automotive body division, now pays from $319 to $354 a month. This 
would be within the GS-5 range. The so-called st andard rate for this 
position at the United States Steel Corp. plant at Gary, Ind., i 
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$77.51 a week which is within the GS-4 and GS-5 range. Hudson 
Products division of American Motors’ standard rate is $291 with a 
top range of $311 a month. 

Several more examples will show the rates quoted are not isolated 
cases. 

Another position which largely falls into GS-2 is typist, or clerk- 
typist. The Bethlehem Steel Co., shipbuilding division, a subsidiary, 
of Bethlehem Steel Corp., at the Sparrows Point, Md., plant pays 
a typist from $67.20 to $70.20 a week which is within the GS-3 
range. The standard rate at the Gary Steel plants is $77.52 a week, 
with some jobs receiving $82.53 in the next higher grade in which some 
typists are classified. Detroit Controls C orp. pays from $71 to $82.25 
a week, well within the GS-5 range in the Federal classified service. 

The pay of employees in private industry has advanced at a far 
more rapid pace than have the salaries of Federal classified workers. 
Weekly earnings of production workers in manufacturing industries 
increased from $23.86 in 1939 to $84.05 in December 1956, : an increase 
of 252 percent. This was the highest earnings level in history. 

On a take-home basis, the increase was almost. as great, and was 
still the highest point in the history of wages in this country. The 
net spendable earnings of a worker having three dependents was com- 

puted by Bureau of Labor Standards to be $23.62 in 1939 and $76.54 
in December 1956, an increase of 224 percent. 

The net spendable earnings statistical series maintained by Bureau 
of Labor Standards is obtained by deducting from gross average 
weekly earnings Federal social security and income taxes for which 
the worker is lable. 

For the purpose of comparing the rate of increase of net spendable 
earnings of Federal employees with that of production-worker earn- 
ings, the American Federation of Government Employees research 
department computed the net spendable earnings of classified em- 
ployees in grades GS-3, 5, 7, and 9 for a Federal employee having 
3 dependents. 

That is this table down here, Mr. Chairman, and it is an interesting 
thing, Mr. Chairman, take one of them, take grade 9, in 1939 the 
gross earnings were $61.54 and the net spendable earnings were 
$49.39; but in 1957 the gross earnings were $104.80 and the take-home 
was $86.49. 

Now, these estimates of take-home pay were obtained by subtract- 
ing from gross earnings estimated income tax and the deduction for 
retirement annuity. The resulting figures are shown below: 


Net spendable weekly earnings of Classification Act employees occupying posi- 
tions in 4 general schedule grades in 1939 and 1957, assuming 3 dependents for 
income tax purposes 








1939 1957 
Grade iy on Tae este 
Gross Net spend- Gross Net spend- 
weekly able weekly able 
earnings earnings | earnings earning3 
| 
eres 2207 AN SY ee a $31.15 $30.06 | $61. 20 $53. 12 
pith anes ddbeshssenesalndan=ccpgties 38. 46 | 37.11 | 70. 40 | 59. 92 
ele 50. 00 48, 25 87. 20 72. 83 
RC otc ots). 2281 iT... corndenacntieentians 61. 54 59. 39 104. 80 86. 49 
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These estimates are offered only for what they indicate—the amount 
of money an employee has at his disposal to provide for himself and 
those dependent upon him. It is recognized that he shares an income- 
tax obligation with workers in private industry and that his contri- 
bution to his future retirement benefit is of great value. 

However, the fact remains that if, in the case of an employee in 
grade GS-5, he earns $70.40 and has remaining for his own and his 
family needs only $59.92, there is $10.48 a week or $545 a year less 
for actual expenditure. His actual spendable earnings, therefore have 
increased since 1939 only 61 percent in contrast to the 83 percent 
increase in gross earnings. 

If we consider changes in Federal salaries on a broad basis and 
compare them with total increases in w ages, and salaries of all em- 
ployees in nonagricultural employment at widely separated intervals, 
it is apparent that industrial workers have gone ahead more rapidly. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics recently made available an enlight- 
ening summary of data on productivity, earnings, cost, and prices in 
the private nonagricultural sector of ‘the economy, 1947-56. These 
data were prepared at the request of the Joint Economic Committee 
of the Senate and House of Representatives. They reveal an overall 
increase of 59 percent in average hourly earnings of all employees 
(wages and salaries) between 1947 and 1956. 

This overall advance of hourly earning of employees in industry 
is not paralleled by the increase in pay of Federal classified em- 
ployees. 

The Federal Government’s blue-collar workers have fared substan- 
tially better than have their white-collar coworkers, clearly reflecting 
the ‘repeated and substantial raises granted the production work 
force in private industry. The comparison of average of second-step 
rates for wage-board grade 9 and the applicable rates for GS-4 in 
the years 1943 through 1956 substantiate this statement. 

I am including a table, Mr. Chairman, which makes the comparison 
and shows the progress of the classified employees down through 
those years as compared with the wage board and the classified end 
up with an 88.8 percent and the wage board, blue-collar, 114 percent. 

Wage-board grade 9 represents the median grade for the nonsuper- 
visory wage-board grades having the greatest number of employees. 
The second step in the market-level rate of the grade. GS-4 is the 
Classification Act grade equivalent to CPC—6, which was the jour- 
neyman grade for mechanics when there were many of these jobs in 
the classification system. GS-4 is also the midpoint of the Classi- 
fication Act grades GS-1 through GS-7, a range which is considered 
comparable with nonsupervisory wage-board grades WB-01 through 
WB-17. 

From 1943 (the earliest year wage-board rate data are available) 
through 1956, the average wage-board rate rose from 86 cents to 
$1.84, an increase of 114 percent. During the same period the second 
step rate in GS-4 increased on a per-hour basis from 85 cents to 
$1.68, or only 89 percent. 

In the following table the average rates for wage-board grade 9 are 
compared with comparable per-hour rates of GS—4 for the alternate 
years from 1943 to 1955, when Classification Act employees received 
their last raise, and for 1956 when wage-board rates again were 
increased, 
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GS-4 WB-9 
Year 

| Percent Percent 

| Hourly rate | increase Hourly rate increase 

(cumulative) | (cumulative) 
SU nun ldadul ecebcalvvurtceuecsade utes } 00 2225 Oh 2 2h. ae 
ie ene sai ddl arcasiain etal nage ite ance a s 1. 04 | 16.9 | 89 3.5 
I dT laa tabaialincaattin cin aciciniaies ve cing geadi seins cine | 1.19 33.7 | 1.09 26.7 
es pepagitiahinedin4 poh ninoderse Saline tbb5 1.35 | 51.7 | 1, 29 50.0 
carlin eik neo wie ka ho an sence 1. 56 | 75.3 | 1.45 | 68.6 
atcha kit iidbot sch tient lncelnckioecodes 1. 56 | 75.3 | 1. 65 | 91.9 
tein bme nel iplrcenminaceuehCbsteitebis | 1. 68 | 88.8 | 1.75 | 103. 5 
EE ste Ranh td ain a hice Oana ques mao ae mane | 1. 68 | 88.8 1, 84 | 114, 0 

| 





If the wage-board averages are projected on the basis of a straight- 
line trend, the 1957 figure would be $1.98, or 124 percent above 1948, 
which is consistent with earlier years and with current wage-rate 
advances in private industry. 

There was further evidence in a recent survey by Bureau of Labor 
Standards that blue-collar workers were improving their economic 
position more successfully than those in white-collar category. This 
survey disclosed an increase of 4.3 percent in the last year of union 
scales of 7 major building trades. The increase was about as large for 
the preceding 12 months. 

As a result of this advancement in w ages the level of wage scales 
for these trades averaged $3.09 an hour in April 1957. All of the 
skilled trades exe eeded $3 an hour, ranging from $3.06 for painters 
to $3.69 for bricklayers. Building laborers avet raged $2.24 an hour. 
This would amount to $89.60 for a 40-hour week and approximates 
the fifth step in grade GS-6 and the second step in GS-7. 

This construction laborer rate is equivalent to the entrance rate 
which the Government has until recently been offering the young 
college-trained scientists to enter the service in various scie} tific 
positions. It is also better than the beginning rate for immigration 
patrol inspector, and is more than the starting salary for accountant, 
auditor, and staff nurse. 

The New York Federal Reserve Bank maintains several indexes of 
wages and salaries, two of which are pertinent to an appraisal of 
changes in the salaries of Federal classified positions. The bank’s 
index of average weekly earnings of clerical and professional em- 
ployees rose 144 percent from August 1939 to March 1955 when the 
last Federal pay raise became effective. It then advanced an addi- 
tional 12 percent to March 1957, or an overall increase of 174 percent. 

Another index of the New York Federal Reserve Bank, that of 
average hourly earnings of wage earners, showed an increase of 189 
percent to Mi arch 1955 and an additional advance of 10 percent dur- 
ing the last 2 years. The total rise from 1939 was 196 percent. These 
indexes supple further evidence that earnings of white-collar em- 
ployees in industry and, to a greater degree, blue-collar workers, have 
risen more rapidly than have the salaries of Federal employees. 

What income an employee who has family responsibilities needs to 
live in minimum comfort has been variously estimated. One noted 
estimate has been made at intervals since 1923 by the Heller com- 
mittee for research in social economics which is identified with the 
University of California. There are two budgets prepared, e: ach 
assuming a family of 4, consisting of a husband and wife and 2 
children, a boy 13 and a girl aged 8. 
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The budget indicating the cost of a wage earner maintaining him- 
self and his family in the San Francisco Bay area was estimated to be 
$5,849.67 in September 1956. If GS—4 is considered to be the journey- 
man grade comparable to that of the full-fledged wageworker, this 
figure is $2,434.67 above the income of a skilled electrician i in Army- 
Air Force grade 15 at the September 1956 rate. This rate is likely to 
be increased in the 1957 w age survey. 

The Heller Committee budget for the family of a salaried junior 
professional and executive worker estimated as of September 1956 is 
$8,368.97. This figure is slightly above the fifth step of GS-12, $8,215, 
However, the position of the junior professional or executive employee 
in the Federal civil service would be classified in GS-7 or GS-9. The 
range for GS-7 is $4,525 to $5,335, and for GS-9, $5,440 to $6,250. 
The Heller budget figure is 85 percent above the entrance rate of GS-7 
and 34 percent above the maximum of GS-9. There is a very great 
disparity even when the comparison is made with GS-9. 

The Heller committee figures represent, according to its own defini- 
tion— 


attempts to measure the cost of maintaining the commonly accepted standards 
of living of families in two different accupational groups. 

They are efforts to reflect realism based on conditions in a particular 
geographic area, and not to state what these families should have. 

Rather than repeat our own comment on the inadequacy of Federal 
salaries, we will in this instance let the Cordiner report state our case, 
Here is what was said there about the shortcomings of the Federal 
salary structure: 

Government service has never offered the same possibility for top financial 
rewards as industry, but it formerly did provide a comparable current salary, 
security, and superior retirement benefits. Today, however, Government em- 
ployments lacks not only the possibility of acquiring substantial wealth, but it 
also fails to provide an equivalent current living standard and better old-age 
security as compared with industry. 

That statement, it should be remembered, was made by a committee 
composed of important and successful industrialists who are speaking 
with the expert knowledge of what is profitable from a business 
standpoint. 

We agree heartily with the forward-looking viewpoint of the Cordi- 
ner Committee, for it emphasizes our conviction of the necessity for 
an immediate pay raise for Federal employees. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you, Mr. Campbell. 

Senator Morton, do you have any questions? 

Senator Morton. I would like to ask you about your table in your 
statement in support of S. 1326, Mr. Campbell. 

Let us take GS-7, for example; current entrance salary, $4,525. 
That is today and that is gross salary; am I correct ? 

Mr. CampseE.L. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morton. Basic salary in 1939, $2,600. That, too, was gross 
salary ? 

Mr. CampsBE.t. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morton. So, then, you have computed the amount needed 
to restore the purchasing power to the 1939 level in this case is $715? 

Mr. Campse... Yes, sir. 
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Senator Morton. Now, as I read your table, that does not give 
effect to the disparity in take-home pay that has resulted from higher 
taxes; is that correct? 

Mr. Camppe.t. That does not take that into consideration. 

Senator Morron. In other words, a restoration ? 

Mr. Campse.i, These are minimum needs. 

Senator Morron. Yes. Well, as I understand it, I just want to 
clarify this for the record, a $715 raise to a starting GS-7 job would 
restore the gross salary in terms of 1939 dollars to “what it was then, 
but would not restore the take-home pay or purchasing power that 
the man would have for himself and his family to the 1939 level be- 
cause of higher deductions for various purposes ? 

Mr. Camppe.y. That is correct. 

Senator Morron. I just wanted to make that clear. Thank you, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Neupercer. Thank you, Senator Morton. Do you have 
any other questions, Senator ? 

Senator Morron. No other questions. Thank you. 

Senator Neunercer. Mr. Kerlin, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Keri. In an attempt to accommodate the out-of-town wit- 
nesses, I think we can forego questions. 

Senator Neupercer. Mr. Paschal? 

Mr. Pascua. No questions. Thank you. 

Senator Nevnercer. I just want to ask one question, Mr. Campbell. 
You cited the figures compiled by the Heller committee associated 
with the University of California. Did your testimony anywhere 
contain what actually is the average income of a family in the San 
Francisco area at the present time ? 

Mr. Camppe.i. No; it did not. 

Senator Neusercer. It did not. I just wondered what it actually 
was as contrasted with the ideal budget provided by the Heller com- 
mittee. You did not include that? 

Mr. Campsett. No. We made the comparison with the salary 
ranges in those grades. 

Senator NEvpe rGER. I just wondered what it was for all employ- 
ment in the San Francisco area, because I felt that would have been 
pertinent. 

Mr. Camrpe.i. Thank you very much. I think you have made a 
most impressive statistical presentation for some measure of equity 
and fairness in dealing with our Federal employees, and we appreci- 
ate your coming here. 

Mr. Camrsett, Thank you for this opportunity, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Neupercer. Inasmuch as I have referred to statistics, be- 
fore we have the next witness I would like to include in the record a 
letter dated May 21, which has come to the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee at the request of the staff from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
giving the Consumer Price Index from January 1952 until March of 
1957 which, I believe, is the latest date for which that is available. 
That was discussed the other day and I will not burden our time with 
going into any detail about it, but its presence in the record will be 
very helpful. 

That will be incorporated into the record at this point. 
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(The document referred to is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS, 
Washington 25, D. C., May 21, 1957. 
Hon. RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, 
Chairman, Federal Employees Compensation Subcommittee, Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR NEUBERGER: Mr. J. Don Kerlin of your staff has requested infor- 
mation on changes over the past 5 years in the Consumer Price Index. The Con- 
sumer Price Index, by months, from January 1952 through March 1957, is as 
follows: 





Month 1952 | 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
en an a ees 113.1 113.9 115.2 114.3 114. 6 118.2 
I enn | 112.4] 113.4 115.0 114.3 114.6 118.7 
ae ce nsllabionioaaceranaes 112.4 113. 6 114.8 114.3 | 114.7 118.9 
Ph tele deh hones hainahivinkntenmumoudabtnnsen lun } 112.9] 113.7) 1146) 1142] 1149 
EM ID a i eee re ee 113.0 | 114.0 115.0} 114.2/ 115.4 J 
MEETS conan piubgbibhihnsedebheet bonnet Snuaeeun ee |} 113.4 114.5 115.1 | 114.4 116. 2 
ak ae alee mec 114.1 114.7 115.2 114.7 117.0 . 
tol anikonhnnhhntinnamnenecstvtanuhtieewiaaonse iia } 114.3] 115.( 115.0} 114.5) 116.8 
i eS . thaecehh hnnmeeese 114.1] 115.2 114.7 114.9 UE Reotosese 
EN, Rn ae een eee 114.2} 115.4 114.5 114.9) 117.7 
Nn et alee aed 114.3 115.0 114. 6 115.0 117.8 
December 7 118.0 


it adetennis Raat ilies ddnine diocesan eet aiiiton tenths 114.1 114.9 114.3 114. 


In the 5-year period ending March 1957, the index increased by 5.8 percent. 

If the committee desires any additional information which we may be able 
to provide regarding the index, please let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
EWAN CLAGUE, 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics. 

Mr. Camesety. Mr. Chairman, with your permission I would like 
to submit statements in support of S. 27 and S. 1326. 

Senator Neupercer. They will be received and accepted for the 
record at this time. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES A. CAMPBELL, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN FEDERATION OI 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES, ON S. 27 


Maintenance of the public buildings under the jurisdiction of the Post Office 
Department is an important aspect of operating the postal system. It has a 
Significant bearing on the efficiency of the service and the use of the buildings 
by the public. 

The employees who perform this needed function of the Department are, like 
many other Government workers, greatly in need of a pay raise. I am appear- 
ing as president of the American Federation of Government Employees in support 
of 8S. 27, a bill sponsored by Senator Johnson, chairman of this committee. 

We approve this bill specifically for the increases which it will provide for 
the custodial service of the Post Office Department as well as for the benefits 
it will confer on all employees of the postal service. 

There is no need for presenting a great variety of arguments in urging the 
enactment of S. 27 so far as it relates to the maintenance employees of this 
Department. The reasons may be summarized as follows: 

1. Pay increases for these employees have been delayed too long and as a 
result they have been insufficient for them to keep pace with increases in the 
cost of living. 

2. The salaries provided for these workers should be increased so as to com- 
pare more favorably with the wages of employees performing similar work in 
private industry. 

3. Persons who perform similar duties for other agencies of the Federal 
Government receive higher rates of pay and their wages have been advanced at 
a more rapid rate than have the salaries of Post Office Department custodial 
employees. 

Analysis has been made in the AFGE national office of available wage data 
for positions in the Federal service and in private enterprise which include 
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the same or closely similar duties. These data indicated that a liberal raise 
can be substantiated on the basis of the rates which are paid by other Fed- 
eral agencies and by private business. 

The analysis of rates of pay or earnings in industry, as reported by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, not only indicated that many private employers 
were paying more than the Post Office Department but it was apparent that 
there had been substantial increases made in the 2-year period prior to sur- 
veys made in the latter part of 1956. This 2-year period does not coincide 
wholly with the 2 years since the last pay raise, but since these data show 
the advance of earnings in industry in the most recent 2 years available, they 
provide a gage of wage and earnings changes in a_ period comparable to the 
2 years that have elapsed since the pay raise of 1955 became effective. 

The average earnings of janitor in almost every survey city compared was 
well above the $1.38 an hour paid as the first step or the $1.48 as the fourth step 
in grade PFS-1. Average earnings for this position in the cities examined 
were as follows: 

Buffalo, $1.83; Philadelphia, $1.61; Pittsburgh and Cleveland, $1.80; Kansas 
City, $1.71; and San Francisco, $1.96. 

Laborer rates likewise were higher in several widely scattered cities than 
postal salaries for this position. The average earnings of laborers were re- 
ported as $1.72 in Philadelphia; $1.68 in Buffalo; $1.96 in Pittsburgh; $1.82 
in Kansas City; and $2.07 in San Francisco. The first step of PFS-2 to which 
this position is assigned in the post office service is $1.49. The middle rate 
for this grade is $1.64 which is still below the average earnings in the cities 
enumerated. 

Firemen also were earning higher rates of pay in private employment in 
various sections of the country. Average earnings for fireman in seven large 
cities ranged from $1.93 in Birmingham to $2.38 in San Francisco. This 
range is well above the first step of $1.60 and the fourth step of $1.77 in postal 
grade PFS-3. 

When comparisons were made over a 2-year period it was apparent that 
industry had advanced materially. This difference of course substantiated a 
sizable raise for maintenance workers in the Post Office Department. Earn- 
ings of janitor over the 2-year period had increased 11 percent in Buffalo and 
10 percent in San Francisco. Laborers’ earnings also had advanced, particularly 
in public utilities. In Buffalo the increase was 14 percent; in Philadelphia, 19 
percent ; and in San Francisco, 11 percent. 

Increased earnings of 9 to 11 percent also were reported for stationary 
engineers in most cities examined. The increase for this position in manu- 
facturing plants ranged upward to 14 percent in San Francisco. 

The skilled trades likewise went ahead substantially in the 2-year period. 
Maintenance electrician’s earnings averaged $2.47 in Philadelphia ; $2.63 in Buf- 
falo; $2.58 in Cleveland; $2.66 in Birmingham; and $2.71 in San Francisco. 
The proportion of increases ranged from 10 percent in Philadelphia to 29 per- 
cent in San Francisco. 

Attention is called to the fact that earnings figures quoted are averages for 
the metropolitan areas indicated. This of course means that many employees 
are earning at an even higher rate than that which is shown. The areawide 
average frequently is exceeded by the earnings in manufacturing establish- 
ments or in specific industries such as public utilities or certain of the service 
industries. 

Use of large-city rates may be questioned because there are so many post 
offices in small communities and in rural sections in all parts of the country. 
But when it is realized that more than 50 percent of the maintenance em- 
ployees of the Post Office Department are working in cities having 100,000 
population or larger, it is evident that large-city standards are definitely valid. 
So far as skilled trades are concerned, there are relatively few of these em- 
ployees working outside the large post offices. 

As in other situations involving wages or salaries, the Government is in 
competition with private industry, and finds it difficult to recruit desirable em- 
ployees. The Government must pay rates which are reasonably satisfactory 
rates to meet this competition. If it does not meet it, the Government will 
either fail to recruit qualified persons or lose them to private employment 
later because of higher pay offered outside the civil service. 

The pay of these employees of the Post Office Department compares unfavor- 
ubly with the rates which are paid elsewhere in the Government service. An 
‘ectrician in the post office service is paid $1.87 at the first step and $2.05 at the 
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fourth step in grade PFS—5. Compared with these rates are those established 
by the Army-Air Force Wage Board for the position of electrician. The second 
step, or market rate, is currently $2.21 in Atlanta ; $2.36 in Washington, D. C.; 
$2.64 in Detroit ; and $2.51 in San Francisco. 

These rates indicate that a cross-section of the earnings of comparable workers 
in private industry clearly supports a raise for post office maintenance employees. 

The American Federation of Government Employees is deeply appreciative 
to the chairman and members of this committee for this opportunity to present 
our views on the salary needs of these employees. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES A. CAMPBELL, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES, ON 8. 1326 


The recruitment and retention of engineers as well as other technically and 
professionally trained persons has become one of the most challenging problenis 
of the Federal Civil Service. It is a problem which must be solved or it can 
prove to be one of the most costly failures of our time. 

Because of the gravity of this problem, the American Federation of Govern- 
ment Employees is vitally interested in such a proposal as 8S. 1326 which has 
been introduced by the chairman of this committee, Senator Johnston, for the 
purpose of establishing a system for the classification and compensation of 
scientific and professional positions in the Federal Government. 

The problem of recruitment has become a serious one for the Federal civil 
service because it is not possible to hold out to the young engineering or other 
professional student the glittering future which can be offered by private indus- 
try. When students still in their final year in school are signed by prospective 
employers at more than $400 a month, even the fifth or sixth step in grade GS-7 
is not enough to lure prospective scientific workers into the Federal service, 
there to have his pay dwindle in value before the upward rise of prices and 
to have his patience exhausted because a pay raise may not increase his basic 
salary for 5 or 6 years. 

The pay of top-flight professional and scientific employees in Government may 
never equal that which is paid in private industry. On the other hand, these 
employees have a right to expect a reasonably comparable return for their 
valuable services. 

It is our firm belief that these employees are not asking too much when they 
propose the salaries set forth in S. 1326. In comparison with the compensation 
in industry these salaries are well within reason. 

While there may be those that believe that the Federal Government cannot 
be expected to match the monetary rewards of industry, there is not the slight- 
est reason for the Government in effect to exploit its employees on any level. 
Salaries which are substantially less than what might be termed the going sal- 
ary in private business certainly are substandard. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics recently prepared a valuable summary of data 
on productivity, earnings, cost, and prices in the private nonagricultural sector 
of the economy in the years 1947-56. This material, prepared at the request of 
the Joint Economic Committee of the Senate and House, disclosed an overall 
increase in average hourly earnings of all employees of 59 percent between 
1947 and 1956. 

That this advance of hourly earnings of employees in private industry greatly 
exceeds improvement in the salaries of Federal employees is clearly apparent in 
the changes that have taken place in what may be termed the middle grades of 
the Classification Act General Schedule. Minimum basic rates for grades GS—, 
GS-7, GS-9, GS-11, and GS-18 in 1947 and 1956 have been compared in the table 
below to indicate the rate of increase. Annual rates for classified positions 
approximate an earnings figure. 





Grade | Salary in Salary in Percent 

1947 1956 increase 
tae ake a sete ee fe en dbbucelaithdalbe $2, 645 $3, 670 38.2 
A eopiiniaaos ee ae a es See 4 3, 397 4, 525 | 33. 2 
oid he tibia uiccibetul nineties a ER Ae! 3) ree ae sind 4,150 5, 440 31.1 
ere TU eo. basta ct ahead son doc cwd 4, 902 6, 390 30. 4 
Sa ais ants hike aa bOsen aa sakd-ddbne os Sabana ED 7, 102 &, 990 26. ¢ 
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It is apparent in these figures that Federal classified employees were falling 
substantially behind the 59-percent wage and salary advance of employees work- 
ing for private enterprises. It should not be overlooked that by 1947 consumer 
prices had increased 62 percent above the August 1939 level. With a further 
increase in prices, the overall rise of the consumer price index by the end of 
1956 was an even 100 percent. At this point it would have required $6,400 to 
bring the GS-9 entrance salary back to the 1939 cost-of-living level, and $11,200 
to restore the GS-13 entrance salary to the same basis. 

There is one very fine group of employees in the Patent Office whose problem 
typifies the situation which S. 1326 is designed to correct. This is a multisided 
problem both from the standpoint of the management of the Patent Office and of 
the employees. The two phases are interrelated, for management difficulties 
are inevitably reflected in the personnel situation. 

This problem at the Patent Office is one over which management and employee 
have no control. It is a question of providing higher salaries which will make 
it possible to recruit and retain the trained and experienced personnel which 
this agency needs. 

Because of the shortage of qualified personnel and increasing turnover, the 
Patent Office has not been disposing of patent applications as promptly as the 
national defense and the national economy demand. It was pointed out in a 
Senate report (No. 1464) last year that “the examiner of ability can easily find 
a better salary and more attractive employment conditions outside the Govern- 
ment than are now afforded him in the Patent Office. * * * The separation of 
able employees from the service should be discouraged and the enrollment of new 
experts of high qualifications should be secured by providing better incentives 
than is now the case.” 

Basically the problem which confronts the Patent Office is that of reeruit- 
ment and retention of patent examiners. In this respect the Patent Office is 
competing in occupational categories which are in most critical shortage. The 
result is that the agency does not have enough examiners with adequate experi- 
ence to produce the results which are expected of it. Effort is being made to 
utilize automated processes for handling some portions of the work of examining 
patent applications, but there appears to be little likelihood that such means 
will provide any material solution within the foreseeable future. 

The shortage of patent examiners is part and parcel of the entire national need 
for professional and scientific personnel. However, so far as the Patent Office 
and industry generally are concerned, the shortage is of vital consequence to 
the very industries that are clamoring for adequately trained persons. These 
industries are offering them salaries which either keep them from accepting 
employment at the Patent Office or causing them to leave. Both the Patent 
Office and industry are jointly suffering from the shortage of qualified personnel. 
Industry is solving it by offering higher salaries. The Patent Office cannot do 
that with the present salary schedule so far below industrial rates. Business 
generaliy would benefit if the operation of the patent system could be improved. 

The turnover of personnel on the professional patent staff of the Patent Office 
has become exceedingly wasteful. It is an outstanding instance of the Govern- 
ment saving a few hundred dollars and losing from 10 to 20 times as much 
because costly training and experience are withdrawn by the department of valu- 
able employees. 

By the beginning of this month of May, the annual turnover rate among patent 
examiner assistants had reached the alarming figure of 28 percent. It has be- 
come virtually impossible to hire trained patent examiners. The only source 
would be the group who have left the Office, but naturally they wouid not be 
willing to accept the offers which the Patent Office can make. The consequence 
is that the Patent Office must hire inexperienced personnel and train them as 
examiners. 

Patent examiners stay a relatively short period after they have been trained. 
For example, 127 new examiners were employed in 1951, but only 17 of them 
are still employed at the Patent Office. There has been improvement in results 
of the recruitment campaign. A total of 175 potential examiners was em- 
ployed during the first 10 months of the fiscal year 1957, but during that period 
the Patent Office lost 174. The net gain therefore was a single examiner. 

The serious financial aspect of this whole problem lies in the cost of training 
and the resultant staggering loss to the Government from trained personnel 
leaving the service. 

The Patent Office considers that man can reasonably function on his own after 
2\% years’ experience. But by the end of the current fiscal year more than half 
the examining corps will be untrained by this definition. 
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It costs the Federal Government at least $7,000 to train a new patent examiner, 
Since the annual separation rate has increased to $250 a year, the cost of training 
replacements now is approaching $2 million a year. 

There are several additions to the groups now included in the application of 
S. 1326 which the American Federation of Government Employees desires to 
suggest. Specifically these include the series listed below. However, as a gen- 
eral comment it may be stated that the bill should be broadened to include all 
professionally and scientifically trained persons. It should not be confined only 
to those who at present are among the occupational categories which are in short 
supply. Todo otherwise is likely to cause dissatisfaction among persons equally 
highly trained and the result may be increased turnover in other categories. 

If this bill is passed as presently written, it may require repeated amendment 
after it becomes law so as to include in the future other groups that are increas- 
ingly in greater demand by private industry. 

The additions suggested in terms of classification specifications series follow: 
Architect, GS-1040; safety engineer, GS—803 ; nurse, GS—610; physical therapist, 
GS-633. 

It is desired that the record show that we deeply appreciate the opportunity 
to present to this committee our views on a most vital problem for the Government 
and our Nation as a whole. 

Senator. Neusercer. The next witness will be Mr. E. C. Hallbeck, 
legislative representative of the National Federation of Post Office 


Clerks. 


STATEMENT OF E. C. HALLBECK, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF POST OFFICE CLERKS 


Mr. Hattgecx. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
for the record my name is E. C. Hallbeck. I am the legislative 
director of the National Federation of Post Office Clerks, and I am 
accompanied this morning by our national president, Mr. C. Kline 
House. 

I have a rather lengthy prepared statement which I do not intend to 
read in full, and I was very happy to note the suggestion of the chair- 
man that we might paraphrase it. I propose to bring out simply the 
highlights in that statement and trust that the members of the sub- 
committee will read the statistical data at their leisure, and I hope 
they will find it useful. 

I represent approximately 115,000 clerks in first-, second-, and third- 
class post offices, located in every State of the Union and in Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico as well. 

At the outset I want to endorse, completely and without reservation, 
the bill S. 27, introduced by Senator Johnston, for himself and Sena- 
tors Langer, Neuberger, Young, Humphrey, McNamara, and Mag- 
nuson. Postal employees everywhere are indebted to each of these 
gentlemen and to this subcommittee for their recognition of the serious 
problems now confronting postal and Federal employees and for their 
efforts to solve those problems. The hearing this morning is, I hope, 
the first long step in solving the immediate problem of inadequate 
postal salaries. 

Stated briefly, a good case for immediate postal salary increases can 
be summed up in a very few words. A single salary increase in a 
6-year period, during which prices have risen to new record highs, 
when wages of people i in private industry have been increased 4, 5, ‘and 
even 6 times, when profits have hit previously undreamed of peaks, 
when the national economy is higher than ever before, simply has 
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not permitted postal and Federal employees to keep abreast of the 
trend, let alone enjoy any of the benefits of what we are told is an 
unprecedented prosperity. A prosperity, I might add, that you can’t 

rove by us. In other and less grammatic: al words, “One small pay 
increase in 6 long years ain’t enough.” 

The administration’s view that a well justified salary increase for 
postal employees should be deferred because of its “inflationary tend- 
ency,” sounds like something out of another world. It is totally in- 
consistent with the history of the economic growth of this country in 
the past 10 years. 

We cannot regard it as anything other than a coldly calculated plan 
to throw postal employees to the wolves for the sake of making a po- 
litical hero out of the fat shepherd. If there are any inflationary 
tendencies at work today, they certainly do not result from the single 
salary increase received by postal employees in the past 6 years. We 
are the unfortunate victims of inflation, rather than the cause. 

The truth about inflationary pressures is perhaps best demonstrated 
by the report last week of the Office of Business Economics, of the 
Department of Commerce, which reported that, “Companies issuing 
public reports paid a record $762 million in cash dividends during 
April.” 

In addition to topping the previous high for the month, April 
payments boosted dividend totals for the first 4 months of the year 
to another new record high of $3,600 million. The April seed 
were 8 percent higher than the same month last year and the 4-month 
total was 5 percent higher than the same 4 months of last year. If 
that dividend record indicates inflationary tendencies, I hope no one 
will charge that it is a result of the one small raise given to postal 
employees in the last 6 years. 

Attacking the postal wage increase as “inflationary” surely puts 
the administration on very tender ground—because there is altogether 
too abundant evidence dramatically underlining the stark fact that 
postal employees, under the present ‘administration, are, and have long 
been, the hapless victims of inflation rather than its cause. 

Our detailed argument in support of postal salary increases is based 
on three facts, any one of being we feel warrants the enactment of 
the bill S. 27. These facts are: 1. The ine reased efficiency of postal 
employees, and I might add hanes: ity;2. The diffic ulty experienced 
in recruiting new people at current w ages : and 3. The increases re- 
ceived by people of equal skill, training, and intelfior nee employed in 
private industry. 

I propose to develop each of the foregoing in only sufficint detail to 
prove the case and with the permission “of the subcommittee will sub- 
mit supporting charts and statistical material for the record. 

In his budget message to the 85th Congress, President Eisenhower 
made the statement that: 

If our economy is to remain healthy, increases in wages and other labor bene- 
fits, negotiated by labor and management, must be reasonably related to improve- 
ments in productivity. Such increases are beneficial, for they provide wage 
earners with greater purchasing power. 

We gladly accept that premise. We are willing to base our case for 
increased wages on our increased productivity. 


92764—57—_—_9 
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In the same message, the President said, and this is illustrated by a 
chart: 

In the Post Office Department despite an 11 percent rise in the volume of mail 
in the 4 fiscal years, 1954 through 1957, the average employment will have in- 
creased only a little more than 3 percent. 

Thus we have an admitted increase in productivity of something 
just under 8 percent in the 4 fiscal years to which the President re- 
ferred. But that is only a part of the story. The simple truth is that 
there has been a steady increase in production ever since the start of 
World War II and even before that. These figures may startle you, 
but the efficiency of post office clerks has increased by 43.6 percent 
from 1947 to 1957, and this, too, is illustrated by the next chart. In 
1947 the postal service handled 37,427,706,000 pieces with 190,800 
clerks, an average of 196,050 units per man-year. In 1957 the postal 
service is handling an estimated 58,024 million pieces, with 205,964 
clerks, an average of 281,719 units per man-year and, according to 
the Postmaster General, for the fiscal year 1958, the Post Office Depart- 
ment expects to handle 60 billion pieces of mail with 207,583 clerks for 
an average of 287,414 units per man-year. 

Now, we submit that any honest attempt to relate such improvement 
in productivity to postal wages must result in greatly increasing cur- 
rent wages. A 43.6 percent increase in productivity from 1945 to 1957, 
and a projected further increase of 2.9 percent for fiscal 1958, must be 
reflected in a like increase in buying power to conform to the Presi- 
dent’s own formula. As President Eisenhower has so well said: 

Such increases are beneficial, for they provide wage earners with greater pur- 
chasing power. 

Surely, neither the members of this subcommittee nor the Members 
of the Congress, nor the President, nor any member of the President’s 
Cabinet will argue that the salary of postal employees should be 
treated differently from that of employees of private industry. 
Surely it is just as necessary and desirable to increase postal pur- 
chasing power as it is to increase the purchasing power of other em- 
ployees because, to again use the President’s words, “Such increases 
are beneficial.” 

Mr. Chairman, that today’s postal wages are inadequate is further 
illustrated by the difficulty currently experienced in recruiting capable 
postal personnel. In regional letter No. 57-11, dated February 18, 
1957, which, incidentally, was addressed to, “Postmasters, first- and 
second-class post offices,” Mr. James P. Googe, the regional director 
for the second United States civil service region, made the following 
significant admission, and I quote: j 

Postmasters frequently report increasing difficulty in securing enough eligibles 
to fill substitute clerk and substitute city carrier vacancies. In some areas high 
wage scales and fringe benefits offered by private industry make it almost impos- 
sible to fill positions in the local post office. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that is not true only of New York City. I 
have a clipping that came from the Peoria, I]., Journal Star, issue of 
April 17, 1957. It just came to my notice. It illustrates that Mr. 
J. A. Conner, the director for the seventh civil service region has 
approximately the same problem and with the permission of the Chair, 
while it is not a part of my statement I would like to have that added 
to the record. 
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Senator Neusercer. Without objection, it will be included in the 
record. 
(The document referred to is as follows :) 


Post OrFIcE Must RecruiT YouTH : CONNOR 


Postmasters must take the initiative in solving the manpower shortage that 
cripples post offices in many areas, a civil-service official said here today. 

J. A. Connor, Chicago, director of the seventh civil service region, here for 
the annual convention of the Illinois branch of the National League of Post- 
masters, termed the shortage acute in localities where the postal service must 
compete with industry in hiring men and women. 

“The postmasters must do a better job of selling the youth of their com- 
munities on the advantages of employment in the postal service,’ Connor said. 

He emphasized also the postmaster’s role in conducting training programs 
for both old and new employees. 

“Automation is having a very marked impact on our industry and will re- 
quire the retraining of many employees. We also must think more and more 
in terms of drawing on our older age groups for employees, using them on a 
part-time basis if necessary,” Connor said. 

He indicated that the postal service would have to follow industry’s grow- 
ing practice of “training down” its older employees, refitting the older work- 
ers for jobs that make fewer demands on their physical powers. 

“That way it is possible to utilize employees a whole lot longer before they are 
retired,” Connor said. 

Mr. Hauxeeck. In St. Louis, Mo., Postmaster Dickman, last March, 
sent a circular letter to every postal patron in an effort to secure ap- 
plications for clerk-carrier examinations. They were so desperate 
for applicants that people unable to appear in person were asked to 
telephone or send a postcard for particulars. 

In Wichita, Kans., the home State of the ranking minority mem- 
ber, Postmaster Fitzwilliam, in September of last year, found it neces- 

sary to request the assistance of employees in securing applicants for 
an examination, stating in a circular letter: 

We need help—help in recruiting individuals who would make excellent em- 
ployees in our office, individuals you would like to work with, and who would 
make our service their career. 

Postmaster Fitzwilliam asked employees to give the name and ad- 
dress of “all individuals you think would be interested” so that he 
could “sell” the postal service to such people. 

At another time, the assistant postmaster, Mr. Max McReynolds, 
told the Wichita-Beacon that: 

The shortage of clerks and carriers in the Wichita Post Office is growing more 
acute * * * In the last 3 or 4 months the post office has been unable to obtain 
enough personnel to fill vacancies. 

In Brooklyn, 12,000 people accepted applicants for an examination 
but only 4,300 appeared for the test and less than a thousand received 
passing marks. 

In New York City, for the first time in history, the United States 
Civil Service Commission opened continuous filing for clerk-carrier 
positions in the post office. 

In Dayton, Ohio, Postmaster Guy H. Mundhenk said: 

The possibility of mail delays faces the Dayton area if the post office cannot 
attract more permanent employees in the immediate future. 

Postal officers “believe that the high prevailing wage rate in the 
Dayton labor market” is the greatest deterrent to getting permanent 
postal workers. 
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In Dallas, Tex., Postmaster William B. Hudson said that the turn- 
over rate is now 20 percent among postal workers and that the “tight 
labor market and lack of interest in making the postal service a career” 
were harmful factors. He stated: 

We can’t be selective or choosy in getting workers—manpower demands call 
for us to grab what we can. 

In Houston, Postmaster Granville Elder, a career employee, in a 
letter addressed to all employees said: 

For some time our registers have been depleted and, like industry, we are 
experiencing recruitment difficulties due to unprecedented highs in business and 
employment. 

These are only a few examples of the difficulties now being expe- 
rienced by the Post Office Department, due largely to grossly inade- 
quate substandard salaries. 

Figures from a survey I made earlier this year point to some very 
interesting conclusions. Taking the country as a whole, from an 
average of 383 people, who accept applications, 84 or 21.4 percent 
actus ally pass examinations and only 38 or 10 percent accept employ- 
ment and remain in the service for as much as 1 year. 

It seems fairly obvious to me that something is wrong when only 
out of 10 people will accept a position with the Federal Government 
after they are persuaded to make application for such positions. 
When the percentage of acceptances is that small, it is reasonable to 
suppose that many of those who accept are certainly not the best 
qualified. 

Frankly, I am not at all surprised that there is difficulty recruiting 
ablebodied people at $1.82 per hour when suc 2 people can secure any- 
where from 20 to 45 cents per hour more in private industry, and 
without prior skill or training. 

The kind of vigorous young people who might make the postal 
service a career are the people who are raising families and who are 
compelled to think in terms of food, clothing, and shelter today, rather 
than an alleged security during good tenure or other benefits after 
their children are raised and married. These people accept the kind 
of a job that pays the most money now, when they need it, and they 
find those jobs in private rather than public employment. Few postal 
people today would even consider recommending a postal career to 
their children, or to others of their family and friends. The reason 
for this condition is very simply the fact that positions in private 
industry that require comparable skill, training, and intelligence pay 
a whole lot more money. 

That the Nation’s skilled and capable post office employees will not 
stand and beg for what they have the power to earn is, I think, being 
demonstrated day after day by the number of employees that are leav- 
ing the service for greener pastures; they will simply abandon the 
postal service, as they are now doing in ever-increasing numbers, for 
greener pastures. 

This mass exodus of trained employees from the postal service is 
the most destructive force at work in the postal service today. 

We cannot force attention to this critical problem with a threatened 
“curtailment of service” as the Postmaster General did recently but it 
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must be understood that the present totally inadequate pay in the 
postal service threatens a continuing deterioration in service as grave 
as any the Nation has ever faced. 

We cannot move mail without means and we need skilled men to 
move mail. We cannot get to the point where we hire the lame, the 
halt, and the blind, and expect to do an efficient job and I submit that 
hiring that type of people is not real economy even if you can get 
them to work for less money. 

As I have already said, President Eisenhower in his budget message 
to the 85th Congress laid down productivity as a condition for salary 
increases. He also recognized a further ground for such increases in 
that same message, and that was the correction of what he referred to 
as “obvious injustices.” 

The meager salary increases granted to postal employees in com- 
parison with the increases granted to employees of private industry 
since the start of World War II is, to my mind, such an “obvious in- 
justice.” With wages in private industry advancing anywhere from 
135 to 368 percent, no one can say that postal employees have been 
justly treated when their wages have advanced only 103 percent in 
the same period of time. With the current dollar worth only 50 cents, 
ostal people are firmly tied to their 1939 standards, with no hope of 
SAdonuent. 

No one can deny that postal wages have lagged far behind the 
parade ever since the start of Work | War II. How far they lag be- 
hind becomes apparent whenever a detailed study of wages is con- 
ducted. Such studies have quite recently been made by the so-called 
Cordiner Committee, headed by Mr. Ralph Cordiner, president of 
General Electric, and by the ¢ Citizens Advisory Council to the Senate 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

It is significant, I think, that the administration, for whom the 
study was made, very carefully concealed the Cordiner report from 
public view until a few days ago. I understand that the committee 
made a very thorough investigation of wage rates in private industry, 
as well as other governmental bodies, and, as a result, recommended 
an immediate increase of some 15 percent in certain Federal salary 
schedules. The Committee termed Federal salaries “second rate,” 
which comes as no surprise to those of us who have bothered to read 
the reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The Citizens Advisory Council, in its report, stated that improve- 
ments in postal service are dependent upon “wages adjusted on the 
basis of merit and economic conditions.” 

Other groups, including congressional committees, have made simi- 
lar findings and the rather conservative U. S. News & World Report 
has, within the past 8 months, published 2 tables which effectively 
demonstrate (1) how badly postal and Federal employees have f: ared 
in terms of “real wages,” and (2) the industries in which a wage of 
$5,500 per year is common. I am attaching reprints of these tables 
to this statement. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows :) 
TABLE I.—Where pay averages more than $5,000 a year—In 36 American indus- 
tries the average worker now is paid at a rate of more than $5,000 a year 


Average earnings, 
annual rate 


acre eceesaieeens mniesppamnnnoesepiaiaeinemsineeons $6, 788 
Dennen nn Tee nnn ee ee a 6, 001 
nC UEC oR ess evesenis ce oenieh element cs einen aed es 5, 984 
I cdl clic nieetates inienindepenensasmnten 5, 827 
I a ti ces nmin eiieieermn 5, 740 
a sas iecincion iin wesw srsaesbeunenanin 5, 693 
Deen eee ee see cia ecb eho th esieiian estate toerlcencoivimsarttirka 5, 658 
Or ee eee 5, 621 
I a ag Oe hs iets renee 5, 609 
Synthetic-rubber manufacturing ~.._....__-___________________ eae 
Neen nee ne ceseseerwisiaresumeniive mumentomien eit apuserenes v0, 043 
Neen ene nnn nnn ee recs Senisaenel domes 5, 516 
Primuesecnimery Mmeaneractering..... eee 5, 489 
Steel blast furmaces__.._______ ease hahaa tect aeipesot cht iittala 5, 433 
NS SEE ESOL A 5, 37% 

Is csscaessebchbicrevermreceeasabancs oante 5, 367 
Tire and tube manufacturing________ a as ee 5, 35 

Electric-welding-equipment manufacturing___.____________________ 5, 319 
NEI EE ET 5, 314 
II memes i a 5, 253 
Computing-machine manufacturing___._______________________ 5, 245 
Neen ee en eck miniestes~ “ly 
ES ESTED Ee Te ee ee eee 5, 23 

rr eee 5, 213 
I ), 211 
i een eneeenene 5, 204 
Papermaking-machinery manufacturing__.____-___________________ 5, 188 
Ir riers rr ee 5, 177 
I a Ng 5, 168 
I 5, 163 
Stamped-metal-product manufacturing__.__.___..........____ 5, 133 
Laboratory-instrument manufacturing__._-__............ 5, 119 
a 5, O66 
i 5, 084 
a 5, 025 
Industrial-chemical manufacturing..._...._.__._............._.._.__.___ 5, 019 
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TABLE II.—People who really have prospered in 17 boom years after allowing 
for taxes and for changes in the value of the dollar 


THESE GROUPS ARE GETTING BIGGER “REAL” INCOMES 


Change from 1939 
(percent) 





een) aeeeeties) (ih bis Pepe Wiel ns tah eo deena ena piess up 107 
al a callin up 8&9 
RII a icenertnicernniiieg acorn emeneeintes up 84 
orca ngpaceangion ai ae apeagigrgrer anc mrmawiienaaateh on pensceaalegiian dents up 73 
Sra DU a aa i ae la a a cso up 65 
a a ee scartnicabinaseeeg Aataniebay aa beieie up 64 
nN UR I a its emi inta pamsiiaasah bills <itlidpmnsns up 63 
I alc dati at ec ncertnteceantiniicdanice se gations Serkan up 59 
I) a caasigenife Nisabuciconsstonn vi si oa ieeshealnplon Mebenagieees mnsralasis ceases gh up 59 
CmemMical WOEkers. .—.. 2.2... a aie Estee ac cS aaliw ogee Gp itthnn tian earagtindaen ees up 58 
Peak. 2OnNGr, Binmiingm WHEKOTEs 228 ooo en See eect nipg ones - up 56 
Metal-product workers _-_----------- he 56 
Cannery workers, others in food proce 51 
BeePnOre MARCTS (THORGICCEITOR! ) oc. oon ee eee reise 48 
Ia CEE i a cage ensras en lv w tateswe bangers leans up 48 
Ia AS CLC A assess wn cies cenis twtr etiam on ele aa a Analy sie caramel up 47 
Farmers___- scat srs sila sages iii tts aes escalate balan onipledotnsapnay SN 
Petroleum-refinery worker a a a clas een cai keene Se Se 
Machinery maker i ef meen cabelas up 41 
Saranac SONU TURC TN has cits mi msllipen co dient pens wo snameesnen ion tenures a up 40 
SR A cl CONN A cna ce mnlehhian isi derioeeectenitncin iin tec dar ond up 39 
Oil- and gas- fle ae Tw ec tte pando ein cobain up 36 
Schoolteachers____~- sed cans tg rg sani es seth ative couse abcess eile. a 
Printing, sabits shing - emplo a a up 382 
IIIS = TONING fan hc insti acdc Stegner ttn ikea ecaia ipa bani tae up 31 
IRI CNTR SUG I lsc alc ao meienide minions antinnbenbabiatinesmiunt biniabiscieiwcalicaias A eee 
I a a ae ne ee up 24 
Hlectric-, gas-company employees_..........._.._-...--~...-------_ up 24 
Railroad ee Bs seeker ct Sanna nn te Ri en price cg AG en sisal la bal up 24 
I aca un ea Bi as asia erb eee eabindonsis Sa Ge cbvaiocn aa cvsmvics emia pees nama eoeoentie up 23 
Coal miners ( caattian IUD ccs caph hig chek os cli vip tinceicin a tlt SR an apa niche a tiebai up 22 
Auto workers ie Tecanacbe sisal esnakiasne th db ieapa eck cnanqanblica etic: tei ninccsecacmesans Ee 
NI URS ET tera asf a liotiinsAdsemiedilom nena caen nae a casi up 16 
Federal Government workers Sic ic aletied ria ie aang cst wa Scene nsec nce oie renta Alar ty up 14 
InOaranr Ob SCS = MUIR: ENON ONG a i es co eee tere sini scence wa earlenid anes up 4 
'HESE GROUPS ARE GETTING SMALLER “REAL”? INCOMES 
en a I TET Te, -¢ ROD Pe ES CR EE OE _. down 49 
Retired Federal Government workers__........_..-.__________-_____ down 13 


1 Average return on securities bought in 1939 and held to date. 
2 Married veteran with no dependents. 


Mr. Haruisrck. I have previously referred to the reports of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The Monthly Labor Review, pul blished 
by the Bureau, contains tables on the hours and gross earnings of 
production workers or eo leadionne which, I believe, 
are extremely enlightening... Just a casual glance at a ts ee clis- 
closes that at least 36 occup: ition: al groups are now receiving a weekly 
wage in excess of $100 and at least 63 such o ccupa sine eroups re- 
ceive an annual wage in excess of $5,000 per vear. 

A study of 33 oecupational groups, 32 of them in private industry 
and post-office clerks, at stated periods of tin 1e selected to conform 
with postal salary legislation enacted by the Congress, produces some 
rather startling conclusions; that is illustrated on table ITI. For 
example, during a period when the average wage for a post-office 
clerk advanced from $40.38 per week to $82.30 per week, an increase 
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of 103.8 percent, the average wage of the 32 representative industrial 
groups advanced from $27.28 per week to $90.04 per week, an increase 
of 230 percent. The lowest increase in this representative group 
was 135 percent. 

No one seriously questions the statement that postal and Federal 

wages have not kept pace with private industry, but I am afraid that 
few people realize just how unfortunate the situation is. 

Stated percentagewise, the following increases have been received 
since 1939, and this, too, is illustrated by table III: Post-office clerks, 
103 percent; the average for 32 representative groups in private in- 
dustry was 230 percent; the average for 10 highest representative 
groups in private industry was 275 percent; the average for the mid- 
dle 11 representative groups in private industry was 239 percent; and 
the average for the lower 11 representative groups in private indus- 
try was 188 percent. 

I am attaching table III, showing average weekly earnings of pro- 
duction workers in manufacturi ing industries by selected 
August 1939 to December 1956. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 


dates, 


TABLE III.—Average weekly earnings. of production workers in manufacturing 
industries by selected dates, August 1939 to December 1956 


| Percent 

August July March Decem- | Decem- above 

Occupation group 1939 1951 1955 ber 1955 | ber 1956 | August 

1939 

average 

Post office clerks ‘ oe . $40. 38 $78. 27 $80. 77 $82. 30 $82. 30 103.8 
Agricultural mac hinery except tractors 25. 49 71. 58 81.19 &3. 64 84. 93 233. 18 
Aircraft engines and parts “ oa 34. 33 86, 37 87.74 96. 73 104. 92 205. 62 
CN 31. 53 73.15 100. 56 98. 09 113. 90 261. 24 

Blast furnaces, steel works and rolling 
mills iege ; 29. 99 77. 93 91. 25 102. 01 107. 57 258. 68 
Canning and pre serving. ua ; 15. 98 49. 20 56. 2 7.8 61.72 ORF, 23 
Cigarettes__ 21. 39 53. 70 65. 76 71.72 76. 08 255. 68 
Bituminous coal ‘mining . 24 61 73. 58 91. 8& 105. 73 115. 33 AR 2 
Engines and turbines _- ‘ ‘ 27. 94 76. 62 88. 13 95. 40 100, 32 259. 05 
Footwear (except rubber) ---. l 18, 44 44.29 51. 05 53.16 54. 31 194. 52 
Rubber footwear -- 22. 42 54. 60 69. 72 74.89 73 26 226. 76 
Leather; tanned, curried and finished 24.77 59. 29 71. 60 75. 48 76. 42 208, 51 
Locomotives and parts 28. 88 82. 35 71 8.18 102. 06 952 39 
Machine tools ‘ 32. 20 82. O8 ”). 31 106, 2 110. 64 243. 60 
Malleable iron foundries_-_- ; 24.75 69 82. 96 86. 93 RG. ( 947.75 
Man ufacturing - = : 23. 77 63. 92 75.11 79.71 84. ( 253. 59 
Malt liquors__ 36, 84 81. 25 97. 20 98. 50 104. 2 183, OF 
Meatpacking, wholesale 27. 36 69. 64 81.1 98. 52 5, 87 254. 0 
Petroleum refining ‘ 34. 29 87. 78 06. OF 102. 09 109. 74 221). 0 
Primary smelting and refining of non 

ferrous metals___. 3 26. 90 69. 94 81. 41 &S&. 80 93, 2 46. O5 
Paperboard containers and boxes 22. 23 58. 32 71. 20 74. 62 78. 12 951 4] 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills_- 25. 04 71. 65 83. 16 89. 75 94.15 275. 99 
Class I railroads -- -_- cake $ 5; 31.77 71.15 80. 64 82.12 90. 61 185, 20 
Railroad and street cars_.____- s 27.14 71. 02 83. 03 95. 11 97.11 257. 44 
Retail trade ag 23. 41 52. 07 57. 42 58. 71 59. 83 155. 14 
Ship and boat building and re »pairing teen 31. 28 70. 70 82. 7F 86.15 94. 30 01. 47 
Steel foundries___...___.___. : i ~ 26. 61 74. 45 84. 46 95. 92 99. 10 272. 41 
Synthetic fibers.........._-- . 25. 43 63. 20 74.89 77. 36 79. 38 212. 11 
Telephone 75 oie Se sik ; 32. 06 59. 30 70. 20 73. 84 75. 46 135. 37 
Tires and inner tubes______- Gitte 33. 93 83. 63 95. 51 99. 50 109. 25 221. 98 
Tractors os be 30. 35 75. 26 87.14 91. 24 92. 63 205. 20 
Watches and clocks. Dessigd oadeknw 21. 92 57.74 67.15 71. 56 71. 76 227. 37 
Wholesale trades__.__.....__. 5 ; ' 29. 79 64. 31 75. 76 79. 56 83. 84 181. 43 


Source: BLS, U. 8. Department of Labor, earnings and hours, table C-1. 


Mr. Hauieecs. A study of this table will reveal that ~ office 
clerks in August of 1939 were the highest paid of the 33 groups. 
Today they rank 23d. The only people with a lower average weekly 
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wage today are those in either the traditionally underpaid or the 
depression-type industries. These figures which are taken from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor, 
earnings and hours series, tell their own story far more eloquently 
than any words of mine. 

In view of these facts, is it any wonder that the postal service is 
experiencing difficulty in recruiting employees? Is it any wonder 
that experienced postal employees are leaving the service for greener 
pastures? Is it any wonder that postal employees without exception 
have endorsed the bill S. 27 now before your committee ‘ 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that on the basis of increased efficiency, 
the need for correcting an obvious injustice, the difficulty in recruiting 
new people at current wages, the increases received by people in pri- 
yate industry with equal skill, training, and intelligence, the con- 
tinually increasing cost of living, the necessity for placing the Post 
Office Department in a position to compete for the best available 
people, the desire on the part of the Congress to do justice to postal 
employees, the bill S. 27, by Senator Johnston, should be enacted. 

As a Nation, we are today busily engaged throughout the world 
trying to demonstrate the worth of the individual—his right to share 
in the fruits of his efforts, the dignity of his labor in a free society. 

How can we explain to our own employees that, because they work 
for the Government, they are not entitled to a fair and adequate 
living wage; that, in working for the Government, they cannot 
measure the dignity of their labor against the same yardstick used in 
private industry for the work of men of similar skills and abilities; 
that, being Government employees and having already surrendered 
the right to strike or force an employer’s attention to their critical 
situation, they cannot expect their request for a just wage and reason- 
able standard of living to meet with serious consideration. 

As much as I would like to confine my statement to the cold logic 
of unemotional argument, I feel I should be remiss in my duties if I 
neglect to talk for just a final moment about the human beings we 
are discussing here in our graphs and charts and figures. 

Despite the many figures and charts it is possible to present, it is im- 
possible to accurately picture the most important aspect of all in this 
problem—the effect of present poor postal pay and rising costs on the 
lives of hundreds of thousands of loyal and hard-working post office 
employees. 

To exist, as so many postal workers are forced to do, on the edge 
of economic ruin, unable to “put anything aside,” unable to support 
a family on postal pay alone and, I might add here that more than 50 
percent of our postal employees have been forced to part-time jobs, 
having to watch helplessly as rising prices eat away their meager 
standard of living—unable to enjoy the hard-won fruits of America’s 
economic growth as other skilled workers around them are doing, un- 
able any longer to take pride and pleasure in their work, is an experi- 
ence impossible to describe that must be lived and felt to appreciate its 
terrible effects fully. 

I can only tell you this—every day many pitiful examples of the 
sense of frustration, fear, and disillusionment of the Nation’s postal 
workers come to our office, And I say to you now that I have never 
known the morale of our members to be so low, so near the breaking 
point—and that unless immediate relief from this intolerable situa- 
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tion is provided, the postal service of this Nation is doomed to a similar 
all-time low. 

Mr. Chairman, there were times when postal people gladly recom- 
mended to their brothers, their fathers, their neighbors, their friends 
that they try and get a job in the postal service. I do not know of 
anybody today who would make such a recommendation to their 
friends. 

Mr. Chairman, the hopes, the prayers of postal employees, rest 
with the members of this subcommittee and the Congress. I hope 
in response to those prayers that this subc committee will speedily 
report and that the Congress will quickly enact S. 27 so that postal 
employees may once again take some pride in the service of which they 
are a part, and may raise their families in a manner befitting decent, 
hard-working, God-fearing men and women. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Nevpercer. Thank you, Mr. Hallbeck. 

Senator Morton, any questions? 

Senator Morton. No questions. 

Senator Neupercer. Mr. Kerlin? 

Mr. Kern. Mr. Hallbeck, is it not true in the case of the people 
that you represent that when one quits that he cannot be replac ed for 
a matter of perhaps 6 to 8 months due to the training required? 

Mr. Hartzecr. Actually, Mr. Kerlin, rather than 6 or 8 months it 
comes closer to 4 or 5 years because the skilled man requires some- 
where from 3 to 5 years to master the so-called schemes of distribution, 
the methods by which mail can be deposited in a box here in W ash- 
ington and delivered to a street bashiven! in San Francisco. Somebody 
has to memorize those schemes of distribution. 

To illustrate how tough that is, just try memorizing about 150 pages 
of the Washington, D. C., telephone directory. That compares with 
learning the average State scheme, it compares in some measure Ww ith 
some of our city schemes. Our peop! e require 4 an d & years of train- 
ing to learn those schemes—and the y do that on their own time, inci- 
dentally, for which they do not get paid overtime or anything else. 
So that when a trained employee leaves, his skill goes with him and 
the new man that comes in has to stay there for at least 3 to 5 years 
before he is the equal of the man that left. 

Mr. Kerri. In other words, the turnover, then, would be more 
costly in that type of job than in many other types of jobs? 

Mr. Hauxeeck. I have seen any number of estimates on the cost of 
turnover. I believe during the hearings on the reclassification bill in 
1955 an official of the Post Office renee nt estimated the cost to 
be approximately $700 a man in the case of a post office clerk. 

Mr. Kerurn. One other thing. It is true, is it not, that the great 
majority of people you represent do not have what would be con- 
sidered a favorable tour of duty from the standpoint of hours worked, 
most of them come on at odd hours; do they not ¢ 

Mr. Hatigeck. Our people work around the clock so to speak. 
They start at each hour of the 24 during the day. For every man 
that would start at 8 oclock in the morning and get through at 5 
o'clock in the night, we would probably have 300 that start at 2 
o'clock in the afternoon and get through at 10:30 at night or some- 
thing of that sort, and we have them that start at midnight and get 
through at 8 o’clock in the morning. They start in at any hour of the 
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day. You either start at 4 o’clock in the morning or 4 o’clock in the 
evening. 

Mr. Keriin. Then our competition for these people in industry can 

many times offer them desirable hours, additionally the requirements 
in the job do not require the many hours of study that are required 
in these jobs, so we have two built-in disadvantages ? 

Mr. Hatipeck. Very definitely; given the same pay, the average 
person would not take the hours he would have to work as a clerk 
in the post office if he could get the same pay and he can get better 
pay right now working in a factory. That is one of the reasons why 
we cannot recruit people. 

Mr. Kerirn. Thank you. 

Senator Nreupercer. Mr. Paschal, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Pascua. No questions. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you very much, Mr. Hallbeck. I just 
want to say that I thought your testimony was very impres ssive. 

We thank you very much for coming here today and giving us the 
benefit of your views and information. 

Mr. Hauizvecx. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Neusercer. The next witness will be Mr. George W. Riley, 
legislative epee itive of the AFL-CIO. 

I would like to say before Mr. Riley commences that we are running 
behind schedule again today so anyone who can compress his testi- 
mony will be benefiting those who come after him. 

Secondly, I want to say that after Mr. Riley testifies I am then 
going to take today in sequence all of those who are waiting to testify 
who are from outside the city of Washington. I think that is only 
fair and those of you who live in Washington will agree with tha 


Mr. Riley 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE D. RILEY, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, 
AFI-CIO 


Mr. Ritey. Mr. Chairman, Senator Morton, my name is George 
D. Riley, I am legislative repres sentative for the AFL-CIO. 

Last week, AFL-CIO President Meany assured some 2.500 dele- 

gates from every State assembled in Washington of complete and 
ac tive assistance through every facility at his command in their efforts 
to * ing about justic e in three reg rards : 

Sal: ary adjustment for per annum employees; 
oF stablishing of a labor-management system in Government serv- 
ss e3 and 
Improvement in the civil-service retirement system and realistic 
anata ies to the already retired. 

I might say parenthetically that I believe it is generally realized 
that personal services in the Federal Government “constitute but 15 
percent of the total budget. Therefore, I think that that fact and that 
percentage is ample guaranty that nothing which would come out of 
this legislation could in the slightest be construed as inflationary and 
a bit danger ous to the national economy. 

With all the resistance and vetoes, the fact remains that for 6 years 
the Government employee has stood and served while w atching his 
own personal budget remain unbalanced. 
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Last year, Mr. Chairman, only through the device of attaching the 
retirement bill to the executive pay bill did this legislation become 
law. Your committee chairman earned even oreater thanks from 
thousands by coupling these bills together. The higher echelons in 
Government wanted more pay, so the President withheld his veto 
to which Government personnel have become so well accustomed. It 
seems that to increase salaries on the top side is not inflationary; but 
to raise pay down the line, that is inflationary. To borrow the words 
of President Meany: 

When prices are rising “it is inflationary to increase pay.” When prices are 
falling, higher pay “might promote unemployment.” When prices are fairly 
stable, it might “rock the boat” to adjust the pay structure. 

So, just when is the time ? 

The obvious head of the executive branch of Government is the 
President of the United States. Four loyal delegates to last week’s 
National Salary Conference here were authorized at that conference 
to seek a brief meeting with the President to tell him of the hopes 
and aspirations of hundreds of thousands of Government employees. 

What was the response? None beyond referring these same loyal, 
industrious, honest peuelore es to the Civil Service Commission. 

But, the same day, the Commission Chairman had anticipated the 
situation apparently and had prepared a comprehensive analysis and 
overhaul of the entire Federal pay structure as his way of meeting the 
issue head on. That is bureaucratic doubletalk for “let’s have another 
pay study, the fellows are about to make their case.” His choice of 
words was something about an “inflationary” influence on the national] 
economy. 

It may well be that Chairman Ellsworth has not heard that while 
he was making laws that the Congress passed a postal classification 
bill and a nonpostal classification bill. 

Government employees have been thoroughly “hatched,” classified, 
allocated, placed in levels, and otherwise compartme ntized from the 
advancements and benefits enjoyed in industry. Efforts have been 
made to stagnate career benefits by assigning the better jobs to 
patronage. 

Serious attempts have been made to nullify the Lloyd-LaFollette 
Act. These are but a few of the situations which have been allowed 
to arise and be encouraged. 

These employees are fed up with studies and hope deferred. Itisa 
pay increase now, a substitute for which there is none. 

Someone reminded the Director of the Bureau of the Budget Brun- 
dage that he, too, should get on the team and oppose the working 
forces of Uncle Sam’s domestic household. He did join the opposi- 
tion. This is the nicest thing which could happen to have him oppose 
pay justice. 

It was discovered recently that Mr. Brundage did not even know 
what happens to the postal receipts. So, we can now assume he does 
not even ae what he really is opposing. I have the feeling that 
his opposition is just about what is needed to insure success of this 

campaign. 

I cannot believe the Congress is going to be convinced and _in- 
fluenced by the Madison Avenue advertising campaign of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce opposing Government employees in 
their hunt for justice. 
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The chamber’s own President Coleman held a dual capacity as 
member of the Postmaster General’s Advisory Committee. Mr. Cole- 
man seriously and deliberately announced that the employees do not 
need more pay. 

Then, Mr. Coleman’s own United States Chamber of Commerce 
opens its annual meeting with the usual remarks from the Postmaster 
General. 

It is evident there can be no substitute for the events now taking 
place in the Senate and the House: (1) The present hearing in your 
subcommittee; and (2) signing of the discharge petition in the House 
on Government pay. , 

In pledging his support of the salary campaign, President Meany 
said : 

There is no difference in the problem of the public employee and the problem 
of the employee in private industry. The public employee has to raise his chil- 
dren, has to educate them and has to be concerned with all of the things that 
concern workers in private industry. He has to be concerned particularly with 
the amount of money that goes into his pay envelope. I do not subscribe to the 
theory that there is some special honor or some special standing or some special 
favor that Government employees receive for which they can be expected to 
subsidize the Government by working for less than a decent American standard 
of wages. 

President Meany’s reference to employees’ subsidization of Gov- 
ernment brings to mind the frequent argument of Government’s abil- 
ity to pay, which argument takes the form of a balanced budget or 
whatever other excuse is nearest at hand. 

Whatever this ability or lack of ability may be said to consist, the 
fact remains that the same Government had the ability in fiscal year, 
1956, to lose $1,240 million on price supports in warehouse and han- 
dling charges, transportation and direct payments to farmers. 

Some of that same amount in the hands of Government employees 
would have resulted in greater consumption and, consequently, less 
price support loss. 

What are some other subsidies which the Government can presum- 
ably afford while at the same time display inability—or downright 
reluctance—to face up to the obligation to its own employees? Here 
are a few: 

Airlines, $40 million; shipowners for construction $100 million, 
for operations, $125 million; airports $25 million; fast tax writeoffs, 
$2,675,480,000, or 65 percent of total apphed for; agriculture for 
various reasons, $955 million. 

There are many other forms of subsidies, according to one’s defi- 
nition extending into fields remote from the average citizen’s reali- 
zation or comprehension, including tariffs. I am not attempting the 
merits of any of these, only to refer to them. 

But there is still another subsidy few understand and which Gov- 
ernment has done nothing about, or cannot. It is the 7 percent 
markup for the processor and the middleman on food amounting to 
$500 million, or more than half the total cost of other itemized sub- 
sidized herein referred to. 

The Government employee is not exempt from any type of goug- 
ing. He pays his share of the “freight” on whatever is Involved. 

It is being proposed that the Government underwrite atomic in- 
surance now at the giveaway rate of $36 per $1 million of potential 
damage. The Government employee will defray his share of this 
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giveaway, just as any other citizens, though he is without the means 
of self-help as are those employed in business and industry. 

This supposed inability to pay the fair and honest debts to Govern- 
ment employees can be contrasted with the ability to have acquired 
the greatest land titles in the history of man, some 773,600,000 acres 
here and in the territories and in 108 other countr ies, and valued at 
$40,300 million. The full inventory of this wealth is in 24 volumes 
of more than 5,000 pages. 

Any private landlord pleading inability to pay his just debts would 
soon know he must sell off some of his great wealth to meet his bills. 
Yet, strangely, the Government only pleads poverty when dealing 
with its employ ees. 

It is nothing new, this recurrent apoplectic crusade against Gov- 
ernment employees, postal and nonpostal alike. Time and again, the 
Budget Bureau and Civil Service Commission sends its full force 
against this and other legislation. Ramspeck, Young, Ellsworth, all 
follow the party line, salary, retirement, labor-management. Only 
main might and force exerted by the Congress result finally in a 
degree of equity. 

The Cordiner report declares: 

The Federal Government has lost the advantage it once enjoyed in the area 
of fringe benefits. In brief, the magnet of interesting work and public service 
is no longer strong enough to overcome the pull of higher salaries in non-Federal 
employment. 

I would like to divert and get into that phase a moment, Mr. Chair- 
man, because of the discussion and the interest shown by the subcom- 
mittee yesterday in the field of fringe benefits. 

I have here which I would like to attach as part of the statement 
an outline bargaining on other provisions in industry and changes in 
supplementary benefits, copies of which I will be glad to supply to 
the staff or any others concerned in order that they may have work 
copies. 

Mr. Kern. Mr. Riley, I wonder if I might interrupt. While you 
are talking about fringe benefits is it not true that employees have 
actually received a reduction in certain fringe benefits in recent years. 

Mr. Ritzy. We are close in those thoughts, Mr. Kerlin. Because 
I made a pencil note. There was a time when a Government em- 
ployee received 30 days annual leave and 30 days sick leave. There 
was a time when the Federal Government employee was excused from 
paying State income tax under the reciprocal agreement between 
State governments and the Federal Government. By the same token, 
of course, State employees were excused from paying Federal income 
tax. There was a time until January 1, 1951, when employees of the 
Panama Canal Zone paid no F ederal tax. That was ended by statute 
as of the date I have just quoted. 

Mr. Kerutn. One further question on that point. Do not Federal 
employees now work a longer work year than they used to? It seems 
to me that a workweek used to be 39 hours a week—— 

Mr. Rirry. At least 52 hours more a year because there was a time 
when, as you say, it was 39 hours. 

Mr. Kretry. One week and one-fourth more now ? 

Mr. Ritey. That is about what it ends up, Mr. Kerlin. 
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And one thing that is especially important in my own estimation, 
and I hope it will be given due consideration: In industry fringe 
benefits are not part of the pay, they are generally regarded as a 
package negotiation, package deal as the term goes, over and sepa- 
rate and apart from the basic wage or salary. 

In Government, every time you turn around they are ready to throw 
it at you, “Well, look at the insurance system we set up for you, the 
unemployment compensation.” I might say that in Government 
there are no bonuses, no Christmas chee ks; there is no severance pay. 
That is accepted as a matter of fact in private industry. It might 
also be remarked that while no hard and set and fast rule can be 
stated in comparing or contrasting what goes on in Government and 
what goes on in industry and business in the field of fringe benefits 
there are certain outstanding sore thumbs, shall we call them. 

I might be working for corporation X and as an employee I 
would be given the right at a pegged price to buy stock in the com- 
pany. I notice that in the schedule of gains by various classes of 
our citizens over the recent years investors have got windfalls, shall 
we say, or increases in valuations of their investments of some 63 
percent. 

Now, I am still working for corporation X, a very blue-chip cor- 
poration, shall we say, and I buy this at less than you, and you, and 
you can buy it on the market. JT hold it a while, and there comes a 
time when that stock becomes so valuable that the board of directors 
recommends that the stock be split 5 for 1 and before long the stock 
has gone up to its original price and I have 5 times as much repre- 
senting my investment as I had before. 

As I say, Uncle Sam does not even get around to the point of send- 
ing a letter of greeting at Christm: stime to his employee 
a bonus check. 

Now, I am not saying that he should, but I am certainly not say- 
ing that he should not. I am merely pointing out these contrasts in 
the interest of the very helpful discussion that the subcommittee got 
into yesterday on the subject of fringe benefits in Government and 
out. 

[ request that the document I referred to a few moments ago re- 
lating to bargaining on other provisions be incorporated into the 
record, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Neusercer. Without objection that will be done. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 





much less 


BARGAINING ON OTHER PROVISIONS 


In addition to wage increases, a large majority of all settlements provided for 
liberalizations in one or more benefit practices. It is estimated that perhaps 
70 percent or more of negotiations provided for some such adjustments, and 
the proportion probably would be larger except for the fact that some negotia- 
tions were limited by reopening provisions to wages alone. 

sy and large the benefit improvements did not break new ground, but rather 
carried forward trends evident for some time. Broadly, the basic trends in 
benefit improvements reflected in the year’s negotiations can be summarized as 
follows: 

(1) Health and welfare benefits: A great deal of bargaining attention has 
been focused on this area—that is, life insurance, hospital and medical protec- 
tion, and pay for absence during illness. About 1 settlement in 3 provided for 
some health and welfare plan liberalization. 

Fairly common, in addition to increases in benefit levels, have been (a) 
broadening of coverage to medical needs formerly not covered, particularly 
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doctor’s care outside the hospital; (b) extension of protection to worker de- 
pendents and, at least in part, to retired workers; and (c) revision of financing 
provisions to reduce or eliminate any requirement for contribution by workers. 

In a number of instances, one of several different types of major medical 
expense or catastrophe plans were adopted to provide greater protection against 
heavy expenses of major or prolonged illness. (See collective bargaining report 
for February 1956.) 

(2) Pensions: The growth and improvement of negotiated pension plans has 
continued at a marked pace. The size of pensions has been increased widely 
so that, when added to Government primary social security benefits, they gen- 
erally mean retirement income of $150 to $210 a month or more, the amount 
varying with the particular plan and the worker’s earnings and/or length 
of service. 

Noteworthy, too, has been an increase in the number of negotiations provid- 
ing for vesting rights; that is, rights of a worker to retain accumulated credits 
toward a pension even if he should leave a company before retirement age. 

Among other apparent trends have been an easing of various eligibility re- 
quirements and wider adoption and liberalization of pensions for disability 
retirement. (See collective bargaining report for December 1956.) 

(3) Supplemental unemployment benefits: Company-financed plans to provide 
laid-off workers with benefits to supplement State unemployment compensa- 
tion, first negotiated on a major scale in 1955, were spread to several major 
industries. 

Such plans had been negotiated for more than a million workers in 1955, 
principally in the auto, agricultural, can, maritime, and other industries. During 
1956, they were newly adopted in at least 74 major negotiations, each involving 
1,000 or more employees, most notably in the steel, aluminum, and rubber indus- 
tries, to raise the total number of workers covered by such plans to more than 
2 million. 

sroadly, most of these plans provide for company contributions of up to 5 
cents an hour to finance benefits which, in combination with State unemploy- 
ment compensation, provide laid-off workers with up to 65 percent of their 
normal wage for a maximum period of 26 to 52 weeks. 

(4) Paid vacations: The steady trend to longer vacations continued in several 
forms, as about a third of bargaining settlements provided significant vaca- 
tion-provision changes. 

Service required for a 2-week vacation has increasingly been reduced to 
1 or 2 years, gradually moving toward the time when 2 weeks will be generally 
accepted as the minimum annual vacation. 

There has also been significant negotiation of (a) provision for 2%-week 
vacations, (0) reductions in the service requirements for 3-week vacations, and 
(c) 4-week vacations for longer service workers. (See collective bargaining 
report for May 1956.) 

(5) Paid holidays: There has been a steady stepup in the number of paid 
holidays as 1 or 2 additional holidays have been negotiated in many instances 
(probably as many as 1 in every 3 or 4 settlements), normally to make a total 
of 7, 8, 9, or more. 

Provisions for penalty pay for work on holidays also have been revised widely 
to call for pay at a rate of double time and a half or triple time; that is, regular 
holiday pay plus time and one-half or double time. 

(6) Other benefits: Among other types of so-called fringe benefits which have 
been adopted or liberalized in a noticeable number of agreements during the 
year have been (@) severance or dismissal pay, ()) pay for time on jury duty, 
(c) pay for funeral leave upon death in the family, and (d) paid leave for 
short-term military training. 


CHANGES IN SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFITS 


More than 3 out of 4 of the year’s settlements established or increased sup- 
plementary benefits. Typically, more than one type of benefit was liberalized. 

Health and welfare plans, as in 1954 and 1955, were liberalized or introduced 
more often than any other type of benefit. Such plans were involved in more 
than two-fifths of the settlements, covering 6 out of 10 workers. Among the 
major industries changing welfare benefits were basic steel and railroads. The 
steel contracts provided an additional 144-cent contribution per man-hour from 
both employer and employee. The railroads agreed to pay 2% cents more a 
man-hour to extend hospital, medical, and surgical benefits to dependents of 
nonoperating employees. 
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About 2 out of 5 agreements liberalized vacations. Most frequently they 
added a half-week’s paid vacation for workers with 10 but less than 15 years 
of service. In addition to this change, the steel settlement also added a half- 
week of vacation for those with 3 or 4 years’ service and for those with 25 or 
more years’ service. The next most common changes were the reduction in 
eligibility requirements for a third week of vacation, generally from 15 to 10 or 
12 years of service, or the addition of a fourth week after 25 years’ employment. 

Holiday provisions were liberalized in 1 out of 3 agreements affecting the 
same proportion of workers (numbering 1.9 million) ; typically, the change in- 
volved an additional paid holiday, often Good Friday. In 173 settlements, the 
new holiday brought the total number of days off to 7; in 55 settlements, an 
eighth holiday was added. 

Pensions were established or increased in a fourth of the contracts; these 
agreements accounted for 1.6 million workers. In many instances, the entire 
benefit structure was liberalized, but in other cases only minimum benefits were 
changed. A notable development was provision for the vesting of pension rights 
in the steel and related agreements. 

Supplemental unemployment benefit plans continued to spread, notably to 
the steel, aluminum, and rubber industries. Such provisions were incorporated 
in 96, or 8 percent of the major settlements summarized. Altogether these 
agreements covered more than 857,000 workers, most of whom were represented 
by the United Steelworkers of America and were employed in basic steel and 
related industries. These plans brought the total number of workers covered 
by supplemental unemployement benefit provisions to more than 2 million by 
the end of 1956. 

Mr. Ritey. The Cordiner report, as I stated, on fringe benefits was 
just quoted. 

This is the report the Budget Bureau tried hard to keep under 
wraps and failed. 

In line with this reference, Government finds it impossible in some 
instances to induce persons to apply for employment. ‘This is nota- 
bly true in the postal service. But it also is true in the clerical and 
administrative classes, the so-called general services. 

The Civil Service Commission’s own solution to this problem, in 
part, has been to increase starting salaries. In the categories where 
the skills are such that the response to induce applicants to come into 
Government is insufficient to get them in. When no scarcity of appli- 
cants is seen, the Commission is standpat, even to fighting legislation. 
But again, we turn to the Cordiner report for some golden words: 

Employees must receive sufficient compensation to enable them to establish 
and maintain a standard of living which will allow them to discharge their 
responsibilities to their families and to their employers. 

The productivity factor which so many have still to learn to recog- 
nize and the highest Consumer Price Index highlight the eloquence 
of the Cordiner report. 

Attempting to sit on the lid to hold down salaries in Government, 
cannot possibly hold down wages in industry as a few in influential 
positions wish to believe. 

Those with favorable opportunity to retire will do so, others will 
remain “stuck.” Yet job vacancies which still cannot be usurped by 
automation will cry for replacements who will not come forth. Nec- 
essary services will remain unrendered and salaries will lapse. The 
economizers will view their handiwork as “economy. 

But what has happened? Just this: There has been no legislation 
in this field recently, so that the following table as of August 3, 1956, 
in the U. S. News & World Report probably has moved upward 
except for Federal Government employees and veterans. 


92764—-57——-10 
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(The document referred to is as follows :) 


People who really have prospered in 17 boom years 
THESE GROUPS ARE GETTING BIGGER “REAL’’ INCOMES 


Change from 1939 


(percent) 
Coal miners (bituminous) 


Oe ere eee Deere eee eek ee 4 ede up 107 
Neen nnn nea er aaa ag nates oe ahecuisk cna tick baoee up 89 
Neen ee eee es moe racedame ena aD Abie caviar eaten nomen up 84 
Neen ee ee Nie rae tee abn cncdl cae nase wide vaeteSicsentoreienes up Té 
NN Rd tebacs _up 65 
Teen nn nn nen ne ne ee eee eases ome Ge 
Neen enn n ne nn nn ene ee ot MAE ee 
Dn en ee os ci intinantned up 59 
Neen ene nnn nnn en nnn ee as semsignbs Delaenaeien hike niviee entnnweniiokoes up 59 
I a aerinlioe Sere ee nein ae ee ee 


Steel, copper, aluminum workers___..........__.___- see ee ee 


PRI OUCE | WOR ee ere een a eee mete oneseee ees eat eae up 56 


Cannery workers, others in food processing__..._________-___ re et a 
Machinery makers (nonelectrical)_........_.._._________._ eetatae _up 48 
se Innere atte lla dace tt Need NA, aC ae Slain titer ED) ee 
aac tne te cl: la a i, | MY | 
a ce lnleierpiiadindi-tieratehmenscsueac ear pyerenon up 46 
I lai ns nhegbibus bb cephalic Soermmisad up 48 
nD UII TA ccs enti odsihh debe dain mendes up 41 
heidi sehen wnpadetbeeiaernshneeiabpctecoks up 40 
a nn cc cccnertnarninrm eens eomnctin inl aa ew Ds. 
Oil- and gas-field workers__ eta Pas . up 26 
I ak ieee eins wpbdtsattion dtl NT 
I, IR UN cis iain pmaits iin ah wher minions up 32 
I aT tnacerlnsintebambitinetinle Bia gia ete aa up 3 

Cleaning, dyeing workers___...._._.._- _-- ahaa tas sr, _up 28 
gn et ae a ae ae te li a A 2, sae aniaiGe Bee ok acted vee Doe 
Electric-, gas-company employees____._._-.--.....-_.-__-_- Fh teks _up 24 
I NN nk gsc hdd blGeeciowsgeaieds bakes om _3-'SD 24 
I aa clases ieee etna eetigiionaan: MERE: aaa 
Oar mermers (encnracie)....._.............. LALLA EI TE 
Nene en nn nc eee dpebuncateinecmeaien : ace ien cece a” ae 
I Eh he hed ma lca cae hint ae irvine aes Lene Gh 


WeGerel ClOvermiment WOPKOrs... nce ese piensa ecb eas sl up 14 
Veterans on compensation * 


ali aleeidisties diiidataniade Aaa tinads te Rieti ahicionaiihi sedis oui ahs Dalaba up 4 
THESE GROUPS ARE GETTING SMALLER “REAL” INCOMES 

a ea NE Fe aid ceed aah nal enlbialcdh band down 49 

Reuree Peacral Goverument workers........................4.....-.~..----.. down 13 


1 Average return on securities bought in 1939 and held to date. 
2 Married veteran with no dependents. 


Notg.—After allowing for taxes and for changes in the value of the dollar. 


The same survey continues by saying: 


People living on pensions are in trouble, unless their pensions are increased 
as the cost of living rises. This rarely happens. Payments to retired Federal 
workers, for example, are adjusted by Congress only occasionally. Last year, 
these payments were increased an average of 10 percent. But this still ieft 
such retired workers worse off than in 1939. 

Government employees, including schoolteachers, frequently must adjust to 
a lower standard of living while waiting for salaries to be raised. In the long 
run, they have managed to stay ahead of inflation, but their gains have beet 
sporadic. 


What is indicated in the premise? The best answers seem to be 
derived from the September 1956 report of the Heller committee for 
research on social economics, University of California, based upon a 
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budget for a family of 4—father, mother, a boy 13, and a girl 8. As 
ood as the Heller report is it is not realistic when the children are 
bey ond 13 and 8. In the last few years the cost of education at least 
in the higher levels has increased more than double. So that I do 
not know how a youngster getting into college can go to school for 
$6.33 a year—this is for 2 youngsters—this is education, school dues, 
supplies, and so forth, and I do not see any other place where 
a teen-age fellow can get into school and have the competence to back 
him to cet through his curriculum and to get his degree. 

The Heller budget was compiled on consumer prices in the San 
Francisco Bay area. It calls for a minimum income for a home- 
owner of $5,849.67. For a family who rent their home, the minimum 
must be $5,592.59. That budget for a family who occupy a rented 
home is: 

(The information referred to above is as follows :) 


Item Annual cost 




































































omer Meme oe Ei et oe es Se he SS ae 
Income taxes (a) ....___- Sag eames vies 8 ninssd meen eal ei he wits iliac DarcindDy ratte 532. 99 
NN a cet eraienel Se cceaca econ eases conch enema 524. 00 

NF tk aa Seba ntsc ales wad cocdemcim ook toeteeee wth celUb tells 8. 99 
Total all other___---_- a OS NN 

DN a din iaiia ne aes aaelaneieemntenaes oa a eel dD ee eee nee 1, 617. 99 
Os a a sd eh 8 ela pipet Atlin aa gebtd setts pant) be ST 
PI SOE TO cide tht nice icespacts miccmincigs nae remtoe oe tliat bana aie doesnt S212 
Alcoholic beveragesS__.._.._______ seis pehimacisi aetormnalaiedeie a Ne 54. 39 
Chacha tc lea eat tlle ena Lwin todas 1.853 702. 00 
Household operation (utilities, laundry, supplies, ete.) _.--._-_-__---_- 216. 06 
House furnishings (furniture, appliances, etc.) ~--.------_-----~ a 213. 27 
UR OIE er cir cettecets epee cam greene ian Saree enh sacl me ain tings gomren ais 464. 74 
I a ee rE a Ee SRR ALES Be oc ld re cable 122. 79 
I a i ae iN Sell a ciara hiieen a: és 137. 36 
DOT OF 1B ...<ie.nane gi a is i aE eta lg salen aie os 109. 01 
rl of 8... a el i ere mun cine A ple bhi tne as oe Sngny sgn 95. 58 
NMMOEE ORDO 8 85 bs Sot kh cee ere db supe = 530. 73 
PTO 5 co aici cesin tats ep ta a sels Gi cs oie cabs at tac aap 513. 80 
ee ae ne i even derimpas ene ie aoe ata eee 16. 93 
Saiienl ont denial 60006) os sisi cess didn else Sade dn 436. 34 
Personal jnsurance................-+....-..-.—~---- So paren ecge ad at eipweeerd 233. 08 
Commercial life insurance_____--_-_~- Ueki if}! wy 119. 08 
Federal old-age and survivors insur: ane On A et eed ch “a 84. 00 
California disability insurance_________~- Ga cra 30. 00 
Personal care (barber and beauty service, supplies) —-_---- S = 103. 85 
Recreation (paid admissions, TV, vacation, etc.) _---_-__---------- 202. 24 
ne cguipiantalinmittinahinaiona ete es tei Sk eas 94, 12 
ec ec Eater cede clean anni 32. 30 
Education (school dues, supplies, ete.) _-.._------.- 5 auapnaetcieecaannne aie 6. 33 
Union dues___-- ah a a ea Sa eae cel piace Nec Sea pbea eaten 54. 4 
Gifts and contr ibutions BE cha bncaeaieieterah elton ce baad t eteharandnd ttagh eid toto tesaded 82. 57 


RN a ee as Bh et esbed aod 14. 75 
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If I have helped our afiiliated unions, their members and the mem- 
bers of this committee better to understand the necessity of this 
legislation is real as well as apparent, then I am thankful. 

Getting into S. 1326, Mr. Chairman, pages 19 and 20 of that bill 
contain a classification list of Civil Service Commission series codes 
and series titles. Series Code GS-803-0, series title safety engineer 
series, should be included in this classification list for the following 
reasons : 

Safety engineers in Federal Government are required to have a 
high degree of technical competence and a skilled professional 
ability in order effectively to carry out their responsibilities. Saving 
of human lives and reduction of human suffering are the benefits 
from good safety programs—not counting the economic benefits ob- 
tained. 

For example, a Federal safety engineer may be called on at any 
moment to evaluate exposure of a hazardous chemical or material 
used in a research, manufacturing, military or office activity in Gov- 
ernment. He must be able to work with design engineers in prevent- 
ing chemical hazards from arising in new inst: allations, or must be 
able to detect, evaluate and propose effective contro] measures in 
existing installations. Hazardous chemicals include gases, liquids, 
solids, mists, vapors, dusts and combinations of these states of mat- 
ter. The safety engineer must have an understanding of how these 
dangerous substances m: iy affect the body, the allowable tolerances, 
and the types of methods most effective to keep the exposures within 
safely usable bounds. He must be able to work effectively with the 
scientific and professional staffs using these hazardous chemicals and 
materials. 

A Federal safety engineer may be called upon short notice to evalu- 
ate exposure of hazardous machines and equipment. He must be able 
to work with design and mechanical engineers in the development of 
safe machines and equipment, but must be able to detect and evaluate 
existing hazardous exposures to personnel due to unsafe design, im- 
proper use, or improper maintenance. Detailed inspections, investiga- 
tions of injuries, and analysis and studies of methods are used for these 
purposes. He has many other qualifications and duties. 

The Sixth President’s Conference on Occupational Safety will be 
held in 1958, when thousands of representatives from all segments 
of the Nation’s economy will meet in Washington to discuss ways to 
stimulate national interest in safety in the occupational fields. Presi 
dential prestige behind such a movement emphasizes the high regard 
for the Nation’s safety needs, and provides a leadership and incentive 
which could not be obtained in any other way. This Presidential 
leadership should also be carried over into the recognition of Federal 

safety engineers as scientific or professional personnel within the pur 
view of Senate bill S. 1326. 

The above discussion covers a few of the reasons for including the 
GS-803-0 series, which is the safety engineer series of the Civil 
Service Commission, in 8. 1326, an act cited as the “Scientific and 
Professional Classification Act.’ 

The Board of Registration for Professional Engineers for the 
District of Columbia and for the several States where such boards 
exist have recognized the professional status of safety engineering 
by ac epting them for registration as safety engineers. 
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We ask that safety engineers be not excluded from S. 1326. 

Mr. Chairman, these remarks are intended to be in full support in 
line with President Meany’s direction for the three bills that are on 
the table. I have not particularized greatly in any one field, classified 
or scientific or postal. Those subjects have been well handled by the 
unions affiliated with the AFL-CIO themselves. 

Senator Neupercer. Thank you very much, Mr. Riley. 

Senator Morton, do you have any questions? 

Senator Morron. No questions. 

Senator Neupercer. Mr. Kerlin? 

Mr. Keriin. No questions. 

Senator Neusercer. Mr, Paschal? 

Mr. Pascuau. No questions. 

Senator Neupercer. Mr. Riley, we appreciate your coming. We 
are aware of your long-time interest in this very urgent and critical 
situation. We are very glad to have your valuable knowledge and 
information. 

The next witness will be Mr. John W. MacKay, president of local 
64, National Federation of Post Office Clerks. Mr. MacKay is from 
Los Angeles. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN W. MacKAY, PRESIDENT, LOCAL 64, NATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF POST OFFICE CLERKS, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Mr. MacKay. Mr. Chairman, my name is John W. MacKay. I am 
president of Los Angeles Local No. 64, National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks. Our organization represents approximately 2,000 post 
office clerks employed in the Los Angeles, Calif., post office. 

Our purpese here is to place ourselves emphi atically on record in 
support of S. 27, a bill to provide urgently needed salary advances 
for all postal employees. 

We wish to thank you, Senator Neuberger, as chairman of the 
Senate subcommittee, for the privilege of appearing and participat- 
ing in these important. hearings on this postal salary measure. We 
also express our grateful apprec iation to the distinguished chairman 
of the Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committee, Senator Olin 
D. Johnston, and the other members and staff of the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, while there may be many ramifications on the ques- 
tion of postal pay there are three specific problems we consider to 
be most significant in the campaign to enact S. 27 into law. Finding 
the correct solution to these problems is essential to the successful] 
operation of the Los Angeles post office as well as many others 
throughout the Nation. We believe the passage and approval of S. 
97 is the right solution. 

As we see it these three problems are: 

Turnover of postal personnel: There is perhaps no more serious 
aspect of postal employment prevalent today than the abnormal 
turnover of personnel. This became highly evident 2 months ago 
when we concluded a detailed study of personnel changes in Los 
Angeles during the year 1956. The results of this survey indicated 
an approximate 31 percent turnover of clerical personnel, most of 
whom quit for more lucrative employment elsewhere. Our study 
also revealed the turnover rate was higher in the clerical category. 
A similar review by the postmaster at Los Angeles revealed an office- 
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wide turnover of 21.9 percent which covered all job categories. How- 
ever, Los Angeles County postmasters fix the figure at 33 percent. 
For the record, Mr. Chairman, may I submit a marked article from 
the official publication of our local, The Live Wire, containing de- 
tailed results of our study ? 
Senator Neusercer. Without objection it will appear in the record. 
(The document referred to is as follows:) 


Loca 64 SuRVEY REVEALS SHOCKING TURNOVER OF CLERKS 
(By John W. MacKay) 


A detailed survey of personnel changes within the Los Angeles post office has 
just been completed by Local 64, National Federation of Post Office Clerks 
(NFPOC) and the results reveal a shocking and alarming trend in the turnover 
of clerical employees in 1956. 

For the past year local 64 officers have been aware of the many personnel 
changes but heretofore no detailed analysis revealed the extent of this transient 
condition. 

POSTMASTER AND ASSISTANT POSTMASTER INTERVIEWED 


Following the local’s survey a meeting was requested with the postmaster to 
discuss the problem and to urge his support of a program to halt the mass 
exodus of employees. At this interview Postmaster Otto K. Olesen was joined 
by Assistant Postmaster E. W. Schneringer and the local was represented by 
Secretary Harriet O’Brien and President MacKay. 

The postmaster was visibly disturbed over the findings of the local’s survey, 
which revealed an approxim: itely 31-percent turnover of clerical personnel, and 
at first labeled them “incorrect.” He submitted figures from a similar survey 
prepared for him by the personnel section. However, the personnel section re- 
port, detailing a 21.9-percent turnover, covered all categories of employees and 
not just clerks. However, general agreement prevailed during the interview that 
low postal salaries had proven the greatest contributing factor to the deplorable 
employee turnover. The postmaster expressed his hope that the federation and 
other postal unions would succeed in their current campaign to win congressional 
approval of the postal pay bill. 

Local 64 representatives emphasized that resignations had also materially 
increased due to management’s reluctance to agree with union leaders in the 
administration of classification under Public Law 68, the simplification of the 
Los Angeles City primary scheme and the improvement of labor-management 
relations on the workroom floor. 


COOPERATIVE ACTION PLEDGED BY POSTMASTER 


In stressing his interest in the welfare of Los Angeles postal employees Post- 
master Olesen outlined as his “immediate and long-range goal” a 3-poiut program 
to include— 

A. The improvement of management-employee relations. 
B. Better production and efficiency by management-employee joint action. 
©. Identification and improvement of major problems and gripes. 

The postmaster and his assistant enunciated, in general terms, their future 
plans to eliminate crowding on the work floor through a rearrangement of facili- 
ties, to provide additional space for the terminal annex cafeteria, and to lessen 
employee fatigue through the installation of mechanical equipment. 


AGREEMENT REACHED 


Immediately prior to the conclusion of the hour and a half long meeting gen- 
eral agreement was reached with the postmaster and Assistant Postmaster 
Schneringer concurring with the local’s president when he stated that the sin- 
cerity of purpose evidenced by the postmaster to improve working conditions and 
management-employee relations was abundantly clear in Mr. Olesen’s office— 
but not generally shared by supervision on the workroom floor at terminal annex 
and in many stations and sections. It was pointed out by the president that 
the fine statements appearing in the Los Angeles Postal Report, issued by the 
postmaster, had not provided much improvement in the day-to-day contact be 
tween clerks and a number of line supervisors. Petty writeups, harassing case 
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checks, difficult scheme requirements, cancellation of annual leave, false econ- 
omy maneuvers, and other grievances were cited as contributing to the job classi- 
fication that had swelled resignations. 

Acting with sincerity to improve conditions Postmaster Olesen agreed to work 
with representatives of local 64 in an effort to achieve agreement on the follow- 
ing 4-point program which the local had previously submitted to him in January 
1956 to reduce employee turnover: 

1. Simplification of the Los Angeles City primary scheme; preferably 
through a geographical separation. 

2. Application of training section teachings on the work floor. 

3. Recognition of seniority in filling clerical positions under Public Law 
Gd. 


4. Rest bars at facing tables. 
POSTMASTER’S STATEMENT SUBMITTED 


Following the meeting President MacKay invited Postmaster Olesen to submit 
any statement he deemed advisable concerning the turnover problem and the 
issues discussed above for publication in the Live Wire. The postmaster ac- 
cepted the offer and his letter dated March 28, 1957, is submitted herewith in full 
for the attention of the federation membership. 

POSTMASTER SURVEY ON TURNOVER 
MARCH 28, 1957. 
Mr. Joun W. MacKay, 
President, Local 64, NFPOC., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Dear Mr. MAcKay: In response to your request this morning I am furnishing 





the following information relative to turnover. The following is a tabulation 
of the reasons for separations during the calendar year 1956. These figures 
include all employees, for I do not have at the moment a simil lation 
referring only to clerks 
1, Other employment (125 specifically stated because of higher pay) ; 435 
2. Personal reasons- SAR CR TE __ : a 287 
3. Health reasons ase ocanesrsesfulcas else aise ese ca fein haste ccidetatie sa 145 
4. ‘tu 199 
dD. Inefficien ) ab eg ones — ato sie = ws 166 
6. Leaving city ave Witecat es 7 e 125 
7 Schemes a ni S ocemibiaies 131 
Voluntary separations__— - — 25 
Involuntary separations . 103 
8. No reason given a ree ‘ 38 
9 Arrest and false statements__-_- ‘ Sion 85 
10. Night work ‘ : . : ; 19 
11. Debts : . . 12 
12. Theft of mails ; = 12 
13. Military service 7 6 
14. Termination of temporary appointment 4 
15. Transfer ; . _ 944 
16. Retired_.- : . ais 192 
17. Death__-. ‘ Sicces : oe i : 21 
18. Departmental removals iiss caticbdclgine name eed = . nit, 66 
19. Absenteeism and tardiness___ ae, _ 7 : . 27 
20. Finances Se Pare a Pee 7 — 6 
21. Abandonment ad ied es 11 
22. Loitering__ pike PU the Ce Sak bis ciiehsmathble . 2 
Total_____ Si eupeescentan . 2 O38 


sh eli ileal lie ca cain ta ima caatiaas ae te 

The above total represents 21.9 percent turnover at this office for 1956 and I 
have reviewed it with grave concern. We are exploring every means possible 
to improve this situation and any constructive suggestions are certainly wel- 
come. 

It is generally believed that our problem is immediately related to the labor 
market situation in this area. I have had recent studies made as to the inci- 
dent of turnover in other large employing agencies for the calendar year 1956 
and the charts and voluminous figures are at my office available for your perusal 
at any time. Without going into them in great detail it would be well to show 
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the following figures relative to percentage of turnover in certain of the larger 
companies and industries. 


Turnover—Calendar year 1956 


Percent 
I RRs Dr ee ik ee 21. 90 
I a 16. 10 
IN Cr no i. acbinilesincnen detent alboes rinse ol hatedhs sheitch abibadcibalbsses 15. 10 


Pacific Telephone & Telegr aph oS ocr cce eee ia adbasits 29. 00 


a = eG et ccs es 20. 00 
poutuern (miisormsa Maison... .....-..<.. ibid tess Ghd icc tad erica a oe. 30 
I aa acdc en a nuns os 20 
norm American Avietion_................... denn atkie i Dae bok 25. 80 


I ae kia 24. 70 
Douglas Aircraft ; 30. 60 
I a ee es 
Oil producing industries_______-_ ie 27. 50 
Cr FI ee ee 52. 56 


To fully understand and analyze all the figures furnished above, including 
those relating to the reasons for our turnover, would require considerable space 
and a detailed report. 

I believe you would be interested in the following figures which point up a 
very pertinent problem. For the period June 8 to July 26, 1956, 3,702 persons 
applied and were scheduled for the clerk-carrier examination; 2,038 appeared 
and only 312 passed. A few months later, or for the period October 3 to Novem- 
ber 30, 1956, 4,814 applied and were scheduled ; 2.442 appeared and 326 passed. 

I am having a thorough study made covering the individual records of em- 
ployees lost through voluntary resignation during 1956. The first preliminary 
report to me on this subject reveals no pattern of age group or other common 
point of comparison to assist in our future planning. We are going to keep 
trying and obtain, if possible, the answer to the question, “How could this 
particular resignation have been avoided?” The personnel section has recently 
submitted several recommended actions which appear to have merit, such as 
more detailed interviews and information booklets for our new employees, and 
action has already been taken to place those suggestions into effect. 

As I told you yesterday in the meeting in my office this problem is important 
to both you and your organization as well as myself and I'll be most happy 
to receive any suggestions or comments which will benefit us. 

Sincerely, 
OrTto K. OLESEN, Postmaster. 

Mr. MacKay. Thank you. 

Our postmaster has emphasized that, for the period June 8 to 
July 26, 1956, 3,702 persons applied and were scheduled for the 
clerk-carrier examination, 2,038 appeared, and only 312 passed. A 
few months later, or for the period October 3 to November 30, 1956, 
4,814 applied and were scheduled, 2,442 appealed, and 326 passed. 

Following this experience the office requested civil service clerk- 
carrier examinations be opened on a continuing basis and the letter 
carriers of the cities distributed approximately 500,000 applications 
to all residents to recruit additional help. However, the results of 
this recruitment effort have been most disheartening for the simple 
reason that postal salaries are not sufficiently adequate to attract new 
personnel and, more tragically, are proving insufficient to maintain 
the existing work force ‘of career employees. Many with 15, 20, or 
even more years of service are leaving, cashing in their retirement 
and seeking better paying positions elsewhere. 

The Cramman. Just one thing. Back here I noticed you give 
an amount that passed, that is a very low figure in each instance. 
What was the reason? Do you have any reasons to give for that? 
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Mr. MacKay. Senator, the only reason we can attribute to it is 
that the caliber of persons attracted to the examination, their intel- 
ligence was such that they just were not competent or capable of 
qualifying on the examination. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you have any estimate of what it costs to 
have these examinations made per person 4 

Mr. MacKay. No, sir; we do not. But we feel positive that the 
Civil Service Commission could supply you with that information. 

The CHarrman. Well, I think it would be helpful and well to get 
that. We can show how much it costs to fill a position in that way. 

Senator Neupercer. I think it would be very helpful, Mr. Chair- 
man, and, Mr. Kerlin, will you endeavor to get that information from 
the Civil Service Commission so we can complete the record 4 

The Cuatrman. If you will notice, this is just a little over 10 
percent that take the examination passed. 

Senator Neupercer. I think it is very significant. 

Mr. MacKay. Previous testimony has ‘been submitted by spokes- 
men for the Post Office Department emphasizing that turnover is low 
and restricted to specific areas. However, the Civil Service Com- 
mission reports for the year 1956 indicate the postal service turnover 
is comparatively high. 

During this period, 79,846 employees were hired while 61,942 were 
separated. Based on a total work force of approximately 500,000 
employees, it is evident the nationwide turnover of postal personnel 
is such as to entail a fantastic expense in consideration of the cost 
involved in new-employee recruitment, hire, and indoctrination 
roughly estimated at $1,500 apiece. The Hoover Commission re- 
centy set the figure at $3,000 per Federal employee. With these 
figures in mind, it is evident the Post Office Department is ex- 
periencing an annual loss approximating $100 million on turnover. 

The post, office—a business or a service: In our contacts with 
Members of C ongress we hear considerable reference to the cost of 
postal operations, alarming statements directed at the so-called postal 
deficit and the necessity of increasing postal rates in order to balance 
the postal budget. Some Members have also expressed the opinion 
that no increase in postal salaries should be considered until a postal 

rate increase measure has been approved and signed into law by the 
President. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we take the position 
that there is no relationship between postal rates and postal salaries. 
We believe it highly unfair for pay scales of postal personnel to be 
determined by the volume of postal revenues. 

Very recently the Citizens Advisory Council, established by the 
Senate, submitted a very revealing report concerning many items 
in the postal budget. Following the issuance of this report, state- 
ments were submitted to the Senate committee by the Postmaster 
General and the Deputy Postmaster General to refute the decisions 
made by the Advisory Council. We are not here to take sides in this 
apparent controversy, but we feel it necessary to point out that during 
1955 the so-called postal deficit was set at 426.7 million. The an- 
swer from the Post Office Department, however, emphasized that the 
figure was outdated; that more attention should be given the antici- 
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pated 1958 deficit of $651 million. In reading the statement by rep- 
Cenmaubides from the Post Office Department, however, we noted 
that this $300 million increase was anticipated because 
(a) Public Law 68 was enacted by Congress in 1955, the result be- 
ing that $191 million of this pay increase and other fri inge benefits are 
now a part of postal cost but are not reflected in the deficit figure 
for 1955 as used by the Council; and 

(6) The 1956 amendments to the Civil Service Retirement Act will 
require the Post Office to pay 614 percent of its payroll, an amount 
expected to be around $131 million. It was claimed the Council did 
not consider this item. 

From the above it can be seen to what extent postal employees are 
being held responsible for a so-called postal deficit which, in this in- 
stance, is not produced by an increase in mail-handling cost, but 
through legislation enacted by the Congress to improve postal salaries 
and retirement. 

The Cuarrman. Is it not also true, when they are discussing that, 
they give that as one of the fringe benefits? 

Senator Neupercer. Of course. 

Mr. MacKay. At this time, Mr. Chairman, we wish to insert in the 
record another article appearing in our official p: i r, The Live-Wire, 
entitled “The Post Office—A Business or a Servic 

Senator Neupercer. Without objection, it is so . ordered. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 





THE Post OFFICE—A BUSINESS OR A SERVICE? 


Interviews with Los Angeles County Congressmen and reports from Washing- 
ton indicate that a hysteria of “economy at any price’ has combined postage 
rates and postal pay into an extremely controversial issue with respect to the 
postal budget. 

This situation has produced unfair criticism against postal employees to such 
an extent that they are being charged with the need of shouldering the burden 
of so-called deficits in a manner completely nonexistent with respect to employees 
in other Federal agencies. 

The Live-Wire contends that the question of postal workers’ pay, just as rates 
of pay for employees of other Federal bureaus, should be determined on a basis 
of wage standards used in private industry, for positions of comparable skill 
and responsibility, to provide a decent standard of living, as typified by the 
Heller committee, University of California, which illustrates a wage earner- 
homeowner family of 4 had a budget need of $5,849.67 in 1956. 

In 1954 the Senate authorized the appointment of a Citizens Advisory Council to 
settle once and for all this question: “To what extent is the Post Office primarily 
a public service, which like other Federal departments and agencies, is ad- 
judged worth what it costs, or is the Post Office primarily a business which 
should take in at least as much money as it spends”? 

The Live-Wire maintains that the question of postal rates should be determined 
solely by Congress, acting on the recommendations of the Post Office Department. 
The question of postal salaries is a separate and distinct subject and should not 
be tied in with postal rates. 

The Citizens Advisory Council takes the position that the Post Office is pri- 
marily a public service and that the so-called postal deficit is a misnomer. The 
Post Office Department challenges this position in a vigorous condemnation 
asserting that “the Post Office” is a “public utility” whose costs should be ‘paid 
by the users and not from general taxation.” 

In the interest of clarification, the Live-Wire presents the following pertinent 
comments on each side of this postal “public service versus public-business” 
controversy. 
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PUBLIC WELFARE COSTS VERSUS POSTAL DEFICIT 


The Senate Advisory Council, quoting from the Post Office Department’s cost 
ascertainment figures for 1955 states as follows: 





Million 
ere GONE OF PATI BOE VIO IOI enn esitecceecnieeieim nthe ceemncirnesll $392. 4 
Pptenn 00 BO-CR1IOG! DOUTET GOON sic a ce eee eae nconnsensbenne 362. 7 
Excess cost of public service items over deficit-__._.__._.__--------- 29. 7 


Included in its public service items are the following: 

1. Nonpostal services ($12.4 million): FCC health service, alien address re- 
porting, United States savings bond and stamps, civil service, documentary 
stamps, migratory bird stamps, official mail messenger service, custodial service- 
public buildings, Department of Commerce Census Bureau, miscellaneous items, 
other agencies. 

2. No charge items ($15.9 million) : Free-in-county newspapers, free mail for 
the blind, free registered mail; Government agencies. 

3. Preferred rate ($60.5 million): Loss on library books, loss on exempt 
publications, loss on books. 

4, Post cards ($35.8 million) : Loss on post and postal cards, loss on 1 billion 
Christmas cards sent unsealed. (1956 estimate, $10 million.) 

5. Special services ($48.0 million): Registry paid, certified mail, insurance, 
collect on delivery, special delivery, money orders, postal savings, and miscel- 
laneous expenditures apportioned. 

6. Parcel post (size and weight) ($73.0 million) : Loss from limiting the size 
and weight of parcel post. 

7. Rural free delivery ($95.0 million) : Free delivery to rural postal patrons. 

8. Loss on post office ($51.8 million): Loss on operating cost of third- and 
fourth-class post offices. 


CRITICISM OF POSTAL EMPLOYEES UNFAIR 


Referring directly to postal employees the council stated: “We are certain 
that neither the Congress nor the 500,000 loyal postal employees are pleased 
with the criticism of the postal service. Employees of other Federal agencies 
would be equally concerned if reference were constantly made to Commerce 
Department deficits, Interior Department deficits, Labor Department deficits, 
and so 01 

Such unfair criticism, unless countered by the truth regarding postal ex- 
penditures, could eventually create a public clamor for the elimination of needed 
postal appropriations on the false assumption they are deficits. Indeed, needed 
funds probably already have been withheld from the Department because its 
functions and finances have been inaccurately portrayed. 

“In the judgment of the council, the postal service was on a pay-as-you-go 
basis in fiscal 1955. Should the Congress find itself in agreement with the 
council and act to reaffirm and strengthen the principle that the postal service 
is a service to all the people and not a business, a proper understanding of postal 
financing will be achieved and the word ‘deficit’ abandoned.” 


DEPARTMENT'S POSITION ON POSTAL POLICY 


Postmaster General Summerfield and Deputy Postmaster General Stans ap- 
peared before the Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committee on March 21, 
1957, to refute the report of the Citizens Advisory Council and to restate the 
“financial policy of the Post Office Department.” 

Postmaster General Summerfield, claiming “substantial areas of disagreement 
with the (Citizens Advisory Council) report” proceeded to present the Post 
Office Department’s philosophy concerning “the Post Office as a public service.” 

Speaking to the Senate committee the Postmaster General stated: “I imagine 
it is no surprise to you that the report of the Citizens Advisory Committee was 
a great disappointment tome * * * 

“* * * T regret to say, after a careful study of the report, that I consider it 
to be unfair to the taxpayers of this country. It asks them, on incorrect 
premises, to continue indefinitely to carry the burden of the massive and mount- 
ing postal losses of the postwar period. 
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“In brief, the report makes three fundamental errors, in our opinion: 

“(1) It understates the current and prospective losses of the Post Office 
Department. 

“(2) It exaggerates the services that the Post Office Department renders 
‘for the public welfare,’ and magnifies the losses sustained through the 
performance of those services. 

(3) On that basis, it concluded that ‘no true deficit exists at the present 
time.’ The inference is that there is no need for postage rate increases.” 

In further comments the Postmaster General explained: “I would like to 
submit that the debate is irrelevant. No one doubts that the post office renders 
a public service. The point to be settled is whether it is a public service to be 
paid by the users or a public service to be paid by the taxpayers. If the costs 
of the service should be paid by the actual users who benefit from it, then 
deficits are intolerable because they result in assessing the wrong people, the 
taxpayers.” 

Summerfield also stated, with reference to the Citizens Advisory Council, that 
“The majority of the seven-man advisory council are in businesses which benefit 
financially from low postage rates. While this conflict of interest on the part 
of the majority does not make objectivity impossible, it does make it difficult 
of achievement. The management of the Post Office on the other hand, repre- 
sents no specific interest and no one segment or class of postal users. There is 
no reason for it to be other than unbiased and objective in its approach.” 


DEPUTY POSTMASTER GENERAL STANS ANALYZES COUNCIL REPORT 


In his statement to the Senate committee, Deputy Postmaster General Stans 
objected to the report and listed areas of disagreement as follows: 

(1) Instead of $362.7 million postal deficit, it "should be considered to be 
in excess of $651 million.” 

(2) Instead of $392 million public welfare expenditures, “‘public welfare 
services rendered by the Post Office Department are properly priced at about 
$30 million a year.” 

(3) “The council concludes that if public welfare items are taken into ac- 
count ‘no true deficit exists at the present time. We say that even after 
welfare items are eliminated, the postal deficit is substantially in excess of 
$620 million a year.” 

In accounting for a large part of the $300 million difference between the deficit 
estimate of the council and amounts which the Post Office submits ($651 million 
for 1958) Deputy Postmaster General Stans listed the following: 

(1) Public Law 68 enacted by Congress in 1955. ‘“‘The result is that $191 
million of this pay increase and other fringe benefits is now a part of postal 
costs but is not reflected in the deficit figure for 1955 used by the council.” 

(2) 1956 amendments to the Civil Service Retirement Act will require the 
Post Office to pay 6% percent of its payroll, an amount expected to be around 
$131 million. “The council did not consider this item at all.” 

Stans then proceeded to give the Department’s detailed interpretation of each 
of the items listed by the council as its estimate of public welfare costs. 

As an example of Stans’ analysis of these welfare items, he explains: 

“The council lists three categories of mail carried at little or no charge, and 
concludes that they represent a subsidy of $15.9 million (item 2 on chart). 

“The major item in this group is free-in-county delivery of newspapers, at a 
cost of $13.3 million. Our measure of the public welfare in this is $800,000, since 
that is the amount of postage which would be received on all these mailings if 
they paid the regular in-county rates that would otherwise be applicable by law 
for second-class mail.” 

COST OF EMPLOYEE TURNOVER 


In view of the conflicting claims made by the Citizens Advisory Council and 
the Post Office Department, as submitted above, the Live-Wire reiterates its posi- 
tion that postal salaries should be treated separate and apart from postal rates. 
Significantly, in all the above figures there is no reference to the shocking loss for 
the Post Office Department occasioned by the nationwide 25 percent average turn- 
over of postal personnel. This situation, widely prevalent during 1956-57, entail- 
ing a loss of at least $1,000 per employee in training and indoctrination expense, 
has incurred an additional financial burden on the Department of approximately 
$125 million per year. 
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Mr. MacKay. We have seen no evidence that Federal employees in 
other governmental agencies are being called upon to assume the re- 

sponsibility for increased pay and retirement voted by Congress in 
195 95 and 1956 and that such items are being considered a part of any 
so-called deficit of such other Federal agencies. 

The need for higher salaries: There has been some concern evi- 
dent over the size of the salar y increase proposed in 8. 27. Statements 
against the measure have eminated from those who believe them to be 
too high. Many economists and authorities on the cost of living agree 
with the report of the Heller committee of the University of Cali- 
fornia, which establishes $5,800 as a minimum salary needed for a 
family of four. The approval of S. 27 would not only place postal 
employees within range of the Heller commitee recommendations but 
would also bring them more in line with wage rates prevalent in pri- 

vate industry. 

We have secured many reports on pay scales now being paid em- 
ployees in private industry holding positions of equal skill and re- 
sponsibility to that of posta] personnel. However, one of the most 
striking comparisons may be found in the salary schedule now in effect 
in the Los Angeles area for retail grocery clerks engaged in the routine 
handling of food items. 

Mr. Chairman, we wish to submit as part of the record a copy of the 
contract now in effect for employees in the retail food, bakeries, candy, 
and general merchandising field, as represented by the Retail Clerks 
Union, Local 770, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Senator Neupercer. May I ask if that is extremely long or not? 
I wonder if we might just include it by reference, otherwise—it is not 
directly pertinent to the subject here, is it? 

Mr. MacKay. I would like to include it by reference, but I would 
like to call the committee’s attention and have appear in the record 
the prevailing wage rates. 

Senator Neupercer. We will incorporate this by reference but not 
in full as a text. 

Mr. MacKay. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The excerpt referred to follows :) 

ARTICLE XXVII. WaGE Rates 
1956 

A. 1956 Rates: The following rates shall be in effect from January 1 through 

December 31, 1956. (These rates do not include Sunday, night, holiday, or part- 


time premiums. ) 


1. Food wage rates (Jan. 1, 1956, to Dee. 31, 1956) 


Hourly Weekly Hourly 48-hour 

Classification | rate (1st rate (1st rate (over week (if 

40 hours 40 hours 40 hours) worked 
Department heads --- ahaa hie $2. 40 $96. 00 $3.60 | $124. 80 
Experienced clerks ‘ ; 2.15 86. 00 3. 225 111. 80 

Apprentices hired after M: ar. 1, 1956 

Ist 4 months -- 1. 61 64. 40 2. 415 83. 72 
2d 4 months . 1.72 68. 80 2. 58 89. 44 
3d 4 months . . 1. 94 77. 60 | 2.91 100. 88 
Box boys 1. 25 50. 00 1. 875 65. 00 
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2. Bakery, candy, and general merchandise wage rates (Jan. 1, 1956, to 
Dec. 31, 1956) 











| | 
Hourly Weekly | Hourly | 48-hour 
Classification | rate (1st rate (1st rate (over week (if 
40 hours) | 40 hours 40 hours) worked) 
I DAIS nc cicwtip nisin dandeciawesued $2. 00 | $80. 00 $3. 00 $104. 00 
Experienced clerks...------ Speer iene ae 1.715 | 68. 60 | 2. 5725 89. 18 
Apprentices: 
re 1.42 | 56. 80 | 2.13 73. 84 
I a acd mia lpcnininiae uamneianibiasd 1.57 | 52. 80 | 2. 355 81. 64 


8. Old wage rates 


A. THE FOLLOWING RATES SHALL BE PAID TO APPRENTICE FOOD CLERKS 
HIRED BEFORE MAR. 1, 1956 





Hourly | Weekly Hourly 48-hour 
Classification rate (ist | rate (ist | rate (over week (if 
40hours) | 40hours) | 40 hours worked 
Apprentices hired before Mar. 1, 1956 | 
I nana | $1. 715 $68. 60 $2. 5725 $89. 18 
een ameaeeeeuen 1.86 | 74. 40 aw | 96. 72 
I da | 2. 00 80. 00 3.00 104. 00 


B. THE FOLLOWING RATES SHALL BE PAID TO BAKERY EMPLOYEES HIRED 
BEFORE NOV. 1, 1949 


| 
Bakery clerks (experienced) -_............-- tenes $2. 00 $80. 00 $3. 00 $104. 00 
Bakery department heads................------ 2.15 86. 00 3. 225 111. 80 


1 





1957 


B. 1957 rates: The following rates shall be in effect from January 1 through 
December 31, 1957. (These rates do not include Sunday, night, holiday, or 
part-time premiums. ) 


1. Food wage rates (Jan. 1, 1957, to Dec. 31, 1957) 








Hourly Weekly Hourly 48-hour 

Classification | rate (Ist | rate (ist rate (over | week (if 

| 40hours) | 40hours) | 40hours) | worked) 
END CII on cn cacceccouieensedhousidns | $2. 475 | $99. 00 $3. 7125 $128. 70 
eee | 2. 225 | 89. 00 3. 3375 115. 70 

Apprentices hired after Mar. 1, 1956: 

Np eiieteaese 1.67 | 66. 80 2. 505 86. 84 
2d 4 months-_.-.....- Mbvesusoun e 178 | 71. 20 2. 67 92. 56 
taste btkbsoucnduadidatonukebs | 2.00 80. 00 3.00 10. 400 
BN etre Line tei nicltiatnainiginieeadntindiel | 1.275 51. 00 1. 9125 66. 30 





2. Bakery, candy, and general merchandise wage rates (Jan. 1, 1957, to 
Dec. $31, 1957) 


Hourly Weekly Hourly 48-hour 
Classification rate (Ist rate (ist rate (over week (if 
40 hours 40 hours 40 hours worked) 
GEE ORE AERA TD: $2. 075 $83. 00 $3. 1125 $107. 90 
Experienced clerks-..----- sedate aieedimtaidmeaiaaansa 1.79 71. 0 2. 685 93. 08 
Apprentices: 
a a ea 1. 495 59. 80 2, 2425 77. 74 


ok aaaihesiaiabullate nc enaibidig : 1. 645 65. 80 2. 4675 85. 54 
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8. Old wage rates 


A. THE FOLLOWING RATES SHALL BE PAID TO APPRENTICE FOOD CLERKS HIRED 
BEFORE MAR. 1, 1956 








| | 

Hourly | Weekly Hourly | 48-hour 

Classification | rate (Ist } rate (Ist rate (over week (if 

40 hours) | 40 hours 40 hours) | worked) 

Apprentices hired before Mar. 1, 1956: | 

Ist 4 months -_--- Kent actin tig techie darian $1.79 $71. 60 $2. 685 $93. 08 
Pt IR a ctesiscicendcenoncwbedocns 1. 935 77. 40 2. 9025 100. 62 
I sas lectins adden a 2. 075 83. 00 3. 1125 107. 90 


B. THE FOLLOWING RATES SHALL BE PAID TO BAKERY EMPLOYEES HIRED 
BEFORE NOV. 1, 1949 


Bakery clerks, experienced _..................-- $2. 075 $83. 00 $3. 1125 $107. 90 
Bakery department heads...................... 2. 225 89. 00 3. 8375 115. 70 


1958 


C. 1958 rates: The following rates shall be in effect from January 1 through 
December 31, 1958. (These rates do not include Sunday, night, holiday, or 
part-time premiums. ) 


1. Food wage rates (Jan. 1, 1958, to Dec. 31, 1958) 


























[ ’ = eae 
Hourly Weekly Hourly 48-hour 
Classification ; rate (Ist | rate (Ist rate (over week (if 
40 hours) 40 hours) 40 hours) worked) 
silicate tian cdlitacal =" sirhegpn etic Seiad 
IUNOINAS MOINED «555650 ccveccesddtaeeeedous $2. 55 $102. 00 $3. 825 $132. 60 
Experienced clerks. - ‘ . siege aiseaet ilies 2. 30 92. 00 3. 45 119. 60 
Apprentices hired after Mar. 1, 1956: 
DP NIDS dsiicncnacteninc « sen tiineb ham ence 1.73 69. 20 2. 595 89. 96 
Pe E . ninondtbinsimiemsnceemenwn mts 1. 84 73. 60 2. 76 95. 68 
et IER a a dinrinescacsbsccasedumnndnameds 2.07 | 82. 80 3. 105 107. 64 
Na tannic nn: ercassinlel neha wcwiin deomesianottenicers 1.30 | 52. 00 1.95 67. 60 
2. Bakery, candy, and general merchandise wage rates (Jan. 1, 1958, to 
Dec. 31, 1958) 
Hourly | Weekly Hourly | 48-hour 
Classification rate (Ist | rate (Ist rate (over week (if 
40 hours) | 40 hours) 40 hours) worked) 
Department heeds... ..20<-0--<ses----<<2-------| $2.15 $86. 00 $3. 225 $111. 80 
Experienced clerks. 1. 865 74. 60 2. 7975 96. 98 
Apprentices: 
Ist 4 months_....___- = fain widla oud domase nce cas “on 1. 57 62. 80 2. 355 81. 64 
DRS o- cairabenacdeswaidte@nammmane sine 1.72 | 68. 80 } 89. 44 


3. Old wage rates 


A. THE FOLLOWING RATES SHALL BE PAID TO APPRENTICE FOOD CLERKS 
HIRED BEFORE MAR. 1, 1956 











Hourly | Weekly | Hourly | 48-hour 
Classification | rate (Ist | rate (Ist | rate (over week (if 
40 hours) | 40 hours 40 hours) worked) 
Apprentices hired before Mar. 1, 1956: | 
BSE 4 MOHEHS. ..6nc-cennsscas site elena hee $1. 865 $74. 60 $2. 7975 $96. 98 
2d 4 months cr ataccaiieedpseaslensoandeasianan mata etas , 2.01 80. 40 3.015 104. 52 
3d 4 months_.--.-- Fon aneeticaame bees 2.15 86. 00 3. 225 111. 80 
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B. THE FOLLOWING RATES SHALL BE PAID TO BAKERY EMPLOYEES HIRED 
BEFORE NOV. 1, 1949 


Bakery clerks (experienced) Sat areibaaeghal $2 $86.00 | $3 
Bakery department heads_...---_-- ; + 2. 30 | 92. 00 3 


. 225 $111. 80 
45 119. 60 


Mr. MacKay. The contract provides wage rates of $2.225 per hour 
after the first year of employment. Postal clerks receive almost a 
similar rate after 20 years of service. Other provisions of the con- 
tract are as follows: 

(1) Overtime: All work performed in excess of 8 hours in any 1 
day or in excess of 40 hours in any 1 week shall be deemed overtime 
and paid for at the overtime rate of time and one-half the employee’s 

regular rate of pay 

(2) Sunday work: Double the straight time hourly rate shall be 
paid to employees for all work performed on Sunday. 

(3) Holidays: The contract provides for the recognition of 8 
holidays, and work performed on any such holiday with the exce ption 
of Christmas, Thanksgiving Day. However, work as such shall be 
compensated for at three times the straight time hourly rate of pay 
for all hours worked. 

This is in sharp contrast to the present “phony 40-hour week” 
prevalent for many years in the postal service whereby employees 
working Saturday and Sunday are not given time and one-half 
rates but are compensated in straight time with a day off during the 
following week: with the exception of the last 3 weeks of Decem- 
ber during the Christmas rush, when time and one-half rates may be 
authorized. 

The question of fringe benefits, Mr. Chairman, has also been pretty 
thoroughly covered in previous testimony before this committee. In 
this respect, however, it is significant to mention that this contract 
also provides sick leave, up to 3 weeks’ vacation as well as a health 
and welfare plan and pension benefits. 

Before concluding this statement, Mr. Chairman, I wish to take 
this opportunity to refer briefly to a statement made yesterday by a 
spokesman for the Cordiner Committee. In reply to a question it 
was stated that there appeared to be, in salary levels below GS-7, not 
too much disparity in the wage scales of Government employees as 
compared to employees in private industry. We hope our compari- 
son above to retail clerks may have shed a different light on this sit- 
uation. 

Further, there is a need to emphasize that the skills and training re- 
quired of post-office clerks are such as to warrant much greater com- 
pensation especially when compared to salaries paid those in private 
industry in jobs of equal skill and responsibility. For example, Mr. 
Chairman, when I first entered the postal service approximately 20 
years ago, I was required to pass a Los Angeles City primary scheme 
of 36 separations including approximately 3,000 separate items which 
had to be memorized. Tod: ay the same scheme requires 63 separations 
and includes over 5,000 separate items which must be memorized, 
passed 95 percent perfect with examinations to be passed each 8 
months. 

In addition, clerical employees are required to know and keep cur- 
rent on an ever-increasing volume of rules and regulations concern- 
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ing the conduct of postal affairs and must be well informed on the 
postal rates structure. 

I would like to digress to state that in addition to these above 
factors the many years of night work, the irregular schedules, the 
uncertain hours of substitute employment, the application of a works 
performance standards system and the other aspects of postal em- 
ployment as we know it today are such that combined with these low 
salaries the average individual who hears about working for the 
post office throws up his hands and decides to look for employ ment 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to express my appreciation to you and the 
members of this committee for the opportunity to submit this expres- 
sion of our views on S.27. Our members are in dire need of the sala 
advances proposed therein. We hope and pray for early action that it 
may become the law of the land in the very near future. We wish to 
express our thanks to you and the other members of the committee for 
the onmanenes interest you are showing on our behalf. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you very much, Mr. MacKay. 

The Cuamman. I want to express that point I brought out a few 
moments ago. 

You have to acknowledge that the ones making applications for the 
examination for the post office when they turn down almost 90 percent 
of them, that the ones applying for those positions are not qualified 
for the position. Is that right? 

Mr. MacKay. Yes, sir; Senator, that is very true. 

The Cuarman. Now, could you not also say that that is probably 
the type people that are in civilian life not fitting in and they are 
not receiving the wage scales high enough to qualify for this position ? 

Mr. M acKay.. It appe: ars to be evident, Senator. 

The Cuatrman. And it is only the lower, we might say a lot of the 
lower class—qualified classes, I am talking about. 

Mr. MacKay. That is true, Senator. The record seems to bear that 
out. 

Another factor that I did not mention is that even when these 
people come in their inability to measure up to postal standards, their 
inability to pass the sc hemes, their inability to understand the work 
is such that they have to be separated some times within 2 or 3 months 
after they have been hired. 

The CuairMan. Does it not also show that the people in civilian 
life that are receiving pay equal or better are not coming to the post 
office to give their services or make application ? 

Mr. MacKay. We agree with that very thoroughly, Senator. 

The Cuamman. And that being so, in order to get the class of 
people that we need in the post. office we must pay them salaries equal 
to the corporations on the outside. 

Mr. MacKay. That is correct, Senator; and that is why we so 
thoroughly believe in the value that is imminent in S. 2 

Senator Neurercer. Are there any other cuaaene of Mr. Mac- 
Kay? Senator Morton? 

Senator Morton. No. In the interest of hearing the man from the 
great State of Oregon next I will not burden the record with ques- 
tioning, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Neunercer. Your cooperation is greatly appreciated. 

927645711 
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Any other questions ? 

Thank you very much for coming here. We appreciate it. 

Mr. MacKay. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Nrupercer. W ell, inasmuch as Senator Morton has so 
kindly announced the appearance of one of my constituents I will 
not need to announce that fact again and our next witness will be 
Mr. Richard F. Robedeau, who is a personal friend of mine and presi- 
dent of Local 128, National Federation of Post Office Clerks, from 
Portland, Oreg. 

We have two witnesses in a row that are from 3,000 miles away, so 
I am taking the liberty of calling them before those who live here in 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Robedeau. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD F. ROBEDEAU, PRESIDENT, LOCAL 128, 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF POST OFFICE CLERKS, PORTLAND, 
OREG. 


Mr. Rosepeav. Thank you for your introduction, Senator Neu- 
berger. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, by way of intro- 
duction my name is Richard Robedeau and I am president of local No. 
128. of the Portland. Oreg., local of the National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks. 

[ feel highly honored to be permitted to come before this committee 
and present a few facts as we in Portland and the State of Oregon see 
them. 

Portland and the principal cities of Oregon have, along with the rest 
of the Nation, seen a constant increase in the cost of living. The 
postal employees in this area are typical postal workers in that they 
find they are simply not getting enough money to maintain an Ameri- 
can standard of living. 

During the last year, and particularly during the last winter, Ore- 
gon, because of the slump in lumber sales, has suffered an economic 
decline. This has created a surplus labor pool, and unemployment, 
especially during this past winter, has been a serious problem. The 
cost of living, though, has continued to rise. 

In spite of this scare ity of job opportunities, the Portland post office 
has found it difficult to recruit new help. One of the most frequently 
voiced complaints of the Portland postal supervisors is the difficulty 
encountered in keeping the more competent, younger help interested in 
the postal service as a career. 

It takes months and years of on-the-job practice to develop an effi- 
cient scheme clerk. During these months when his scheme knowledge 
and postal skills are being perfected by practice obtained through the 
actual working of the m: ‘il, the new clerk begins with a very low pro- 
duction rate. This gradually increases with each working day until 
the clerk becomes a reasonably efficient operator. When a clerk quits, 
his scheme knowledge and his postal skills represent a sizable invest- 
ment in him by the post office, incurred during his time of learning by 
doing, while he was Geling carried on the postal payroll. This becomes 
a dead loss if he quits. 

The excerpts from a supervisor’s letter, introduced by Senator Mor- 
ton during the first day of the hearings, illustrates this very well. 
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Another example to show how postal management feels on this 
question, although many supervisors do not feel free to express them- 
selves openly, is illustrated by the folowing incident : 

On April 8, 1957, a group, including the secretaries of the National 
Association of Postmasters, the National League of Postmasters, and 
the National Association of’ Postal Supervisors, presented at the 
White House, to Mr. Jack Anderson, administrative assistant to Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, a joint statement. It expressed the official concern 
of these organizations of postal management over a proposed tem- 
porary layoff of some postal employees during the battle over the defi- 
ciency appropriation. The following is an excerpt from this 
statement: 

We feel that, if any of the present employees are released temporarily, they 
will procure positions in private industry. Knowing how difficult it is, even 
now, to attract additional personnel on account of the comparatively low 
salaries offered, we feel that a large number of the postal people would not 
return to the service when they find the many additional benefits offered by 
private industry, such as hospitalization, insurance, better working hours (very 
little night work, if any) and many of the other so-called fringe benefits. 

Postal clerks and carriers, even though they did not help formulate 
this statement, know that it is true. They know that the beginning 
base wage of $3,660 per year is terribly inadequate. That the take- 
home base pay of a first-year regular clerk or carrier with a wife and 
two children, deducting Federal and State income taxes, 614 percent. 
for retirement, and so forth, leaves only $60.50 per week to support his 
family. They know that in the Portland post office in 1956, 298 new 
employees were hired and 282 left the postal service. A wasteful 
tribute indeed to low postal pay. 

This year the State Legislature of Oregon increased the salaries of 
State employees in order to attract and keep competent employees in 
State jobs. 

The Portland City Council recently reduced the number of police- 
men and firemen and other city employees so that they could pay 
the individual members of the curtailed force a larger salary and still 
stay within the city’s budget. It was absolutely necessary, they told 
the people of Portland, in order to keep competent men on the force, 
even though it meant a smaller force. 

The starting wage of a Portland policeman is now within a few dol- 
lars of the wage of a postal clerk with 18 years’ experience. 

Recently the State legislative representative of the National Fed- 
eration of Post Office Clerks, Mr. Kenneth Young, made a statewide 
survey. From the answers, he compiled the following statistics: 


EO WORE, CRUE NO TI Fin ea oes pte en ig gr tpg tip --. $69.50 
enyecs Mula Cxtre Sree. Se percent__ 52 
OreGG’ COIiGN Teena. os a ee eS a 71 
NEE GSE SN st a ree rmiitnnalaaat sacalitnataialattna 7 410 
Had home mortgaged__ Seiakesestb geese aprcheorietinn tain secret annotate: erate are eed 74 
wwed to credit unions pr bebksel 2 Se in eS 72 


Many hours could be spent in giving similar illustrations and pre- 
senting arguments showing how low postal-pay scales are detrimental 
to the welfare of the faithful long-time postal employee and his fam- 
ily; harmful to the community in which he lives and the merchants 
with whom he does business; harmful to the future of the postal service 
in that it discourages prospective new employees, and harmful to the 
taxpayer and the Federal budget in that it is the cause of an extremely 
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wasteful employee turnover. But, since time is limited, I will close 
with emphasis on the point that Oregon postal clerks feel the future 
of the postal service is at stake and “that the only thing which will 
remove this ominous threat is adequate posta] salaries. 

Senator Nevsercer. Thank you very much, Mr. Robedeau. 

Are there any questions? 

Senator Morron. No questions. 

Senator Nevpercer. Mr. Chairman? 

The CramMan. What was the percentage of the turnover I notice 
you give here as employing 298 new employees, now do you know how 
many employees are in the post office? 

Mr. Rozepeav. We have about 1,800 employees in the Portland 
post office. 

The CHamrman. Eighteen hundred ¢ 

Mr. Ropepeav. Yes, sir. 

Senator Neupercer. Mr. Kerlin? 

Mr. Keri. That was going to be my question. 

Senator Neupercer. Mr. Robedeau, we appreciate your coming. I 
am particularly gratified that you emphasized the contrast now be- 
tween the wages and benefits of other public employment as compared 
with the post office. It used to be, I think, that w orking for the Fed- 
eral Government represented a blue-ribbon status in public employ- 
ment and more and more I have noted in school districts and in munici- 
pal governments, and so on around our State, that the great Govern- 
ment of the United States is dropping ever closer to the bottom of 
the ladder and the State has provided its employees more than is pro- 
vided to other public employment. And it just seems to me that 
that cannot continue. 

We thank you very much for coming. 

Mr. Rozepeav. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Neusercer. Our next witness will be Mr. A. R. Allison, 
chairman of the national legislative committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Naval Technical ‘Supervisors, from Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Cuarrman. To give you an illustration, in South Carolina they 
claim we work people cheap in the cotton ‘mills, but an ordinary 
weaver will make from $50 to $75 per week. 

Senator Neupercer. We hope we are not getting in the state where 
working for the great Government of the United States will represent 
a coolie condition of servitude. 

Please go ahead, Mr. Allison. 


STATEMENT OF A. R. ALLISON, CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL LEGISLA- 
TIVE SUBCOMMITTEE, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF NAVAL TECH- 
NICAL SUPERVISORS, BROOKLYN, N. Y.; ACCOMPANIED BY E. J. 
JEHLE, ASSOCIATE SUPERINTENDING ENGINEER, NAVY DE- 
PARTMENT LABORATORY, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Mr. Auuison. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I 
am A. R. Allison; am chairman of the legislative subcommittee ‘of 
the National Association of Naval Technical Supervisors; and repre- 
sent the Association of Naval Technical Supervisors, which includes 
the managerial level, civilian technical employees. This is at the 


GS-12 and above level. 
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In all of the 11 naval shipyards and 1 of the major laboratories 
of the Bureau of Ships and the field service of the Department of the 
Navy the association itself has 650 members in these higher grades but 
we are responsible for the efforts of a total of more than 4,000 scien- 
tific, technical, and engineering personnel in various naval establish- 
ments across the Nation and in Hawaii. These constitute a substan- 
tial portion of the entire technical personnel employed by the Navy. 

If agreeable to the committee we will read parts of a written state- 
ment we are submitting in support of an establishment of a separate 
system of classification and compensation of Federal scientific and 
professional employees. 

With me today is Mr. E, J. Jehle, who is associate superintending 

engineer of the Navy Department’s laboratory in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
which employs over 750 scientists, engineers, and technical ‘personnel. 

The urgency of the need for special consideration for scientists, 
engineers, and skilled technicians, as a group apart, has been inten- 
sively aired during the past several years in the public press and in 
countless articles in technical and professional periodicals. An excel- 
lent detailed exposition of the implications for the United States of 
deficiencies in skilled manpower was recently presented before the 
Senate by Senator Hubert H. Humphrey on April 12, 195 57, and ap- 
pears in the Congressional Record of that date. Our organization has 
previously presented on April 28, 1954, fully developed arguments 
for increases in basic rates of pay of Federal technical employees 
before the House Committee on Post Office and Civil Service in hear- 
ings conducted by Representative Edward H. Rees, then chairman of 
the House committee. 

It is not the purpose of this presentation to restate these arguments, 
however well they may bear repetition. We wish rather (a) to bring 
to the committee’s attention the fact that the skilled manpower 
situation has, since 1954, steadily worsened in that segment of the 
Federal Government’s civilian technical force which we represent, 
and (4) to endorse specific remedial legislation. 

I have in my prepared statement a chart. I-a of this chart shows 
the comparative accessions and losses of technical personnel in the 
professional and engineering series in the various grade levels in the 
design divisions of 10 naval shipy ards, for the period January 1, 1955, 
to January 1, 1957. 

Analysis of these figures leads to some obvious but alarming con- 
clusions as follows: 

The losses in the advanced grades, GS-11 and above, far out- 
number the accessions in GS-5, or entering grade. 

The number of losses in the entering ‘orade i is two-thirds of the 
accessions. 

3. At the GS-7 level, representing employees with 1 year’s on- 
the-job training or experience, the losses are 214 times the accessions. 

4. At the GS-9 level, representing employees with at least 2 years’ 
on-the-job training or exper ience, the losses are almost three times the 
accessions. 

The Cuamman, Do you have any records to show how many of them 
retired or how many of them died in those higher grades? They are 
probably getting older and probably in service longer. Do you have 
anything to show that? 
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Mr. Auiison. These figures are not broken down, sir; they are total 
separations. 
he Carman. It would be interesting to know that, those getting 
out of service entirely and those that retired or died. 
Senator Nreupercer. The reason for the separation would be 


ificant 

te Auutson. Well, we intend to submit an amplified statement. 
In this statement we will include that breakdown. 

The Cuatrman. Proceed. Thank you. 

Mr. Auuison. One of the more serious net effects of all this is that 
increasingly fewer personnel with adequate intraining background 
and suitable abilities are available for advancement to the supervisory 
or managerial levels. If permitted to continue, this ultimately will 
result in overall deterioration of the effectiveness of the organization 
involved. 

Chart I-b included with the prepared statement shows similarly 
compiled data for a major east coast laboratory of the Department of 
the Navy for the period January 1956 to May 1957. Here the data 
shows that the loss of personnel in grades GS-11 and above is 4 
times as great as the accessions at these levels, while for scientists with 
at least 2 years of training or experience, Gs- 9, the losses are over 
twice as great as the accessions. Again, this trend can have only a 
withering effect on the ability of this laboratory to accomplish its 
technical mission for the Department of Defense. 

Various surveys have established that the most frequently cited 
reason for qualified scientists leaving the Government is low salary. 
Concomitantly, raise salary scales, particularly at the entrance and 
top levels, appears more often than any other recommendations for 
improving the Government’s pulling and holding power for scien- 
tists and engineers. Also, it has been established that the bulk of 
scientists and engineers leaving the Defense Department for sub- 
stantially higher ‘salaries in equivalent positions in private industry 
are engaged by firms doing contract work for the milit: ary. Hence, 
denial ‘of an adequate salar} y to the Government scientists or engineer 
is false economy, since, in these cases, the Government finances both 
the cost training and the subsequent higher salary when the individ- 
ual leaves Government employ. 

In view of the foregoing, the National Association of Naval Tech- 
nical Supervisors strongly recommends enactment of S. 1326 with 
the following modifications: 

The maximum salary indicated for SPS-—14 be increased from 
$19,000 to $25,000, and the salaries of intermediate grades be scaled 
eaves 

. Provide for the establishment of a permanent. board, commis- 
sion, or committee, which will, subject to the control of the Congress, 
function to maintain a parity between salaries paid by Gove srmment 
and by industry to scientific, professional and engineering personnel. 

Senator Neupercrr. Mr. Chairman, do you hs ave some questions? 

Mr. Jeni. Senator, may I make a statement 

My name is Mr. Jehle; T am a supervising official of one of the 
large Navy laboratories. We have about 750 engineers and scien- 
tists. I felt that I could vive some information regarding the num- 
ber of people who leave us who are actually retiring. 
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The turnover rate in engineer and scientific personnel is so high 
that the number of people in grade 11 and 12 who are near the retire- 
ment age are extremely small. Of our losses in these categories less 
than 1 percent represent retirements. Our losses are entirely through 
transfer or resignation. 

Senator Neusercer. Less than 1 percent ? 

Mr. Jenue. Yes, sir; at these grade levels. You must remember 
with a GS-9 today he is most likely somebody who has 2 years or 24% 
years of Federal employment. He is nowhere near retirement. 

Senator Neunercer. The chairman of the full committee men- 
tioned the factor of death. That would not be a substantial factor? 

Mr. Jeni. Most of these people are fairly young, our average age 
of GS-12 in our laboratory is in the neighborhood of 32 or 33 years 
old. They are not near retirement or death, except by accident. 

Senator Neusercer. The one thing I was wondering when I was 
listening to the testimony of Mr. and I am rel: utively inex- 
perienced here and you will have to laveiae my ignorance in asking 
this question—when you suggest that the maximum sal: ary indic ated 
for SPS-14 be increased to $25 ,000, at what point do you think you 
run into public opinion on these larger salaries in Government? In 
other words, what you mean is this, [am fully aware of the fact that 
we have to raise them in the lower levels and the medium levels and 
to some extent in the upper levels. I think that in general public 
opinion supports that. I do not think you can quite act in Govern- 
ment as you do, for example, in private industry. We have a situa- 
tion out in the Northwest where I live where I think the head of the 
Bonneville Power Administration gets $17,500 a year. The head of 
a private utility company gets $ $50,000 a year plus bonuses. Yet, the 
Administrator of the Bonneville Administration probably has charge 
of facilities with energy capacity of from 10 to 30 times that of that 
of any private utility executive. Yet, we know that if any sugges- 
tion were made that the Bonneville Administrator, who is a Federal 
employee, receive a salary comparable with that of a private utility 
executive or greater because of the far larger projects under his juris- 
diction it would be completely rebelled at by public opinion. Is that 
not correct ¢ 

I am just asking you about how high you can go at these upper 
levels when they are tax-financed by ‘people whose average income 
is comparatively low. At what point do you think public opinion 
intrudes into this matter ? 

Mr. Jente. Senator, I can only reply to that by saying that this 
must be a level arrived at experimentally through progressive accept- 
ance by the public. When you recognize that a study made by the 
National Society of Professional Engineers and which was completed 
early last year showed that the upper levels of our general struc ture, 
grades 15, 16, 17, = 18, that this disparity between private salaries 
and those paid in Government makes the differential at the grade 
5, 7,9, and 11 levels look amusing. Because the average rates of pay 
at categories in the 17 level were in the neighborhood of $50,000 or 
more, 

I recognize that they cannot begin to pay anything like that. 

Senator Neunercrer. A few weeks ago Mrs. Neuberger and [ had 
a really most remarkable experience, at least it was to us. At our 
request we were taken through the National Institutes of Health, 
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which we think is a wonderful thing, a governmental operation out at 
Bethesda sponsoring medical research. I am interested, so I really 
want to see for myself what 1 have been working on. 

I was told—I am just recalling this from memory—of one out- 
standing physician there, supervising a very important field of medi- 
cal research who, I believe, is getting $16,000 from the Government— 
which is a very high governmental salary as we realize in terms of 
Government pay. The head of the National Institutes of Health told 
me that this man any time he wished can go into private medical 
practice and earn a minimum of $50,000 a year. 

I am sure that is true. Yet, we realize that in the whole frame- 
work of Government with public opinion certainly acting as a deter- 
rent, we could not propose that we pay that doctor $50 000 a year to 
continue at the National Institutes of Health, even though he could 
earn that in private employment. 

The thing I am trying to get at is this. In these upper salaries, 
as contrasted from the things that have been related here earlier 
this morning, you run into an entirely different situation, I believe. 
This is the first time in the course of these hearings that we have 
been discussing salaries that are eighteen, twenty, and, now as you 
propose, twenty-five thousand dollars a year. What are we going to 
do (1) about these, and (2) to inform public opinion about this 
Because I doubt if the American public opinion today would sup- 
port very many governmental salaries at the $25,000 level and set 
up a classification there. 

Mr. Jeune. Well, Senator, I have no doubt that everything you 
say is correct, and we recognize at least as keenly as you do the im- 
pediments to the process of accomplishing what we recommend. 

The fact of the matter though is that a great deal is said about the 
relative incapability of people who accept employment with the Fed- 
eral Government, but I think the public must recognize that if you 
want outstanding capability you must be able to pay for it. I do not 
think when we make this recommendation for $25,000 that next Au- 
gust this is what will be paid. I think it is a matter that people like 
yourself and your committee should have under constant considera- 
tion. 

I think there should be a progressive education of the public that 
if you want an outstanding engineer or scientist to head a laboratory 
or to direct a design division or to think of what the submarines of 
1980 should look like, you must be prepared to pay him what private 
industry is capable of paying him, and I think both in Congress and 
among our professional associations some effort should be made to 
educate the public to this view, else the Federal Government will 
never be able to retain good people. 

Senator Neusercer. Except this, in the upper levels you run into a 
different situation that I think you have to consider, and we will re- 
cess in just a minute. This is a point that I do not think you can 
get away from. The Chief Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court and his Associates get substantially less, infinitely less, than 
many baseball players, movie stars, fan dancers, band leaders, and so 
on. Is that not correct? So, you have a different situation that the 
President of the United States himself, who heads this great Gov- 
ernment, gets a substantially smaller salary than many movie stars 
whom I read about, and certainly the heads of some of the great 
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corporations, yet it is a far greater responsibility and undertaking 
to head the Government of the U nited States, I would think, than to 
head a private corporation. So, in the upper salary levels I just 
wonder how much you can make these comparisons. I think it is 
perfectly legitimate in the middle and lower ones, but at these very 
extreme top ones, how far are you going to go? Can we pay that 
man at Bethesda the $50,000 a year he can earn any time he goes into 
private practice according to his superior? You see, there is a differ- 
ent situation. 

Mr. Auison. Senator, may I add something here? 

The Cuamman. Knowing him as I do I think that is true. There 
are many, many doctors today making fifty and seventy-five thousand 
dollars a year. 

Senator Nrunercer. I am sure the men who have made these re- 
markable discoveries at Bethesda and who know more about the ter- 
rible things plaguing mankind could make almost unlimited funds 
on a consultative basis. 

Mr. Auuison. Senator, you mentioned adverse public opinion. 

Part of the thing to be done is educate the people of the fact that 
these salary structures are pyramided. They go to a relatively few 
on top who will get these salaries. If this is clearly brought across 
to the public you will dispel a good part of the apathy or adverse 
opinion. Tf it is borne out that the number of people getting $25,000 
in the Government is extremely small, relatively few as compared to 
the general public’s salaries in that level. 

Senator Nrupercer. I just brought this up because it is a different 
factor than the other problems we have been considering. 

Mr. Jentx. Senator, I have talked to a great many people about 
this problem in the Navy, Civil Service Commission and elsewhere; 
1 think all " us have had the realization that you have so clearly 
expressed. I do think, however, that in the Federal Government we 
will never pay the salary of the head of General Motors, but I think 
we are too far in the other direction now. As regards your comments 
«bout the salary of the President of the U nited States and similar 
people, I think there is an element of national recognition and pres- 
tige associated with these jobs which compensates in part for salary 
which is not present in the everyday job of the head of a laboratory 
who is not so recognized. 

Senator Neunercer. That is a very good point. 

Mr. Jeute. There is the remark Lincoln made about his friend who 
was ridden out of town tarred and feathered, who said, “If it weren’t 
for the honor of the thing, ’d just as soon walk.” 

[I think this is involved here, too. You must have recognition and 
salary and some total reward has to be worth while or else you will 
go someplace else. 

Senator Neupercer. One of the recommendations of the Cordiner 
Committee was in the field of recognition and being acclaimed for 
what you do in Government. 

We thank you very much for coming, and if it is agreeable with 
the chairman of the full committee we will stand in recess until tomor- 
row morning at 10 o’clock a. m., and I want to repeat my request that 
Senator Yarborough will take over, since he is here now. I have to 
go to an executive session of the Public Works Committee. Senator 
Yarborough, will you preside? 
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Senator Yarsoroucn. With pleasure, Mr. Chairman. I express 
my regret, but I was in an executive session of the full Committee on 


Interstate and Foreign Commerce and was absent during a part of 
the hearing. 


(The prepared statement of A. L. Allison follows :) 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT R. ALLISON, CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE SuBCOM- 
MITTEE, NATIONAL ASSOCIALION OF NAVAL TECHNICAL SUPERVISORS 


1. The National Association of Naval Technical Supervisors advocates enact- 
ment of 8. 1326.—The arguments advanced in this statement are based prima- 
rily on the firsthand observations and experience of the members of the asso- 
ciation in their roles as civilian management officials in technical establish- 
ments of the Department of the Navy. In substantiation of these views, data 
and sentiments as expressed by other authoritative individuals and groups have 
been freely drawn upon. Documentation of supporting statements paraphrased 
or quoted is as follows 

(a) G. K. Hartman, Technica] Director of the Naval Ordnance Labor- 
atory, White Oak, Md; Keynote address at the Fourth Conference of 
Associated Boards for Scientific and Technical Personnel, March 22, 1957. 

(b) Report No. 102: Professional Income of Engineers, 1956, prepared 
by the special surveys committee of the Engineers Joint Council, January 
1957. 

(c) Congressional Record, Senate, April 12, 1957: Some Implications for 
the United States of Deficiencies in Skilled Manpower, Senator Humphrey. 

(d) National Society of Professional Engineers in Cooperation with the 
United States Civil Service Committee; a Study of Scientific and Engi- 
neering Pay Scales, May 1956. 

2. Why special consideration for scientists and enginecers?—lIt is no secret 
that we are living under a constant threat of annihilation inherent in any 
nuclear war in which we may become involved. Maintenance of the national 
security is dependent today more than ever before on maximum utilization 
of the best available scientific and engineering talent for military as well 
as economic advancement. In the Department of Defense, 100 Government- 
owned and operated laboratories and research and development establishments 
whose basic mission is to provide for the common defense, represent an initial 
capital investment of $2.4 billion. Of the 287,000 professional employees in 
the Government service, 138,000 or approximately 50 percent are employed in 
the Department of Defense. It is vital that these establishments be kept 
properly manned and operating, since their functions are, for the most part, 
unique to the Government and cannot be delegated to private contractors. As 
a matter of fact, in terms of funds allotted, this delegation has already reached 
the straining point. Of the total funds available to the Department of Defense 
for research and development, test, and evaluation purposes for the year 
1957, it is estimated that at least 80 percent will be paid to private contractors 
and 7 percent to nonprofit institutions, leaving only 13 percent to be expended in 
Government laboratories. This is a fact not widely known or appreciated by 
the general public. From the standpoint of protection of the interests of the 
Government, this apportionment is already past the critical point and steps 
should be taken to reverse rather than extend it. 

3. Is the Government, particularly the Department of Defense, attracting and 
retaining a proportionate share of skilled professional and scientific personnel?— 
On April 12, 1957, Senator Hubert H. Humphrey had entered into the Congres- 
sional Record appraisals of the technical manpower situation by responsible 
officials of the Navy, Air Force, and Army. Pertinent excerpts from these state- 
ments are as follows: 

Rear Adm. R. Bennett, USN, Chief of Naval Research: “In the Navy we must 
achieve a better competitive position to secure our share of the Nation’s scien- 
tific talent. Industrial offers today are literally draining the Navy of its research 
and development engineers and scientists. More money, often at salaries two 
times greater than we can offer, cause our people to leave.” 

Donald A. Quarles, Secretary of the Air Force, and former head of research 
and development for the Department of Defense: “Competition for the services 
of technical people has caused a considerable increase in mobility of the engi- 
neering scientific professions. * * * The civil service and military pay scales for 
technical personnel have not kept pace with the industrial salaries which have 
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developed from the competition for engineers and scientists engendered by the 
national shortage. This makes it very difficult for us to attract or retain 
within the Air Force structure an adequate cadre of high quality officers and 
civilians to plan and direct our research and development effort.” 

C. J. Hauck, Jr., brigadier general, United States Army, Chief of Legislative 
Liaison: “I have been advised that the Department of the Army experiences 
some difficulty in securing a sufficient number of scientists and engineers for 
three reasons: 

“1, The apparent shortage of supply of such personnel. 
“2. The inflexible salary system which the Federal Government employs. 
“3. Legal restrictions on the number of high level scientific and profes- 
sional positions available to the Army. 

* * * in surmounting the second reason * * * the ultimate solution, it would 
appear, is to develop a system of Federal pay which would permit the keeping of 
rates for Government jobs more closely alined with the pay for similar work in 
private industry.” 

That the Department of Defense is being subjected to serious losses in pro- 
fessional personnel, particularly in the middle and upper grades, is shown in 
part by the charts appended herewith. Chart Ia shows comparative accessions 
and losses of technical personnel in.the scientific, technical and engineering 
series in the design divisions of 10 naval shipyards for the period January 1955 
through December 1956. This chart shows that losses in the advanced grades, 
GS-11 and above, far outnumber accessions in the entering grade, GS-5; that 
the number of losses in grade GS-5 is two-thirds of the number of accessions 
in that grade; that in the higher grades the losses outnumber the accessions and 
increase to over three times the accessions. The losses shown include retire- 
ments and deaths; however, these represent less than 25 percent of the total 
losses, and a large proportion of the retirements were premature, accelerated 
by opportunities for employment in private industry. Chart Ib shows similarly 
compiled data for a major east-coast Navy laboratory for the period January 
1956 through April 1957. Again, the pattern of increasing loss at the higher 
grades is clearly evident. There were no retirement or deaths in this group 
during the period analyzed. 

4, Why do scientific and technical personnel leave the Government?—This 
question has been asked and authoritatively answered, repeatedly. The results 
of innumerable surveys, inquiries and investigations are a matter of record, 
Invariably the major reason is traceable to higher salaries offered by industry. 
There are, of course, other reasons why people leave, or will not assume, Govern- 
ment technical positions, but these are secondary and are almost always over- 
shadowed by, or indirectly related to, pay or economic factors. Compilation of 
average yearly starting salaries for Government and for industry have been made 
by the Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory surveys, college placement surveys, 
Engineers Joint Council surveys, and surveys by the Department of Labor, the 
ASME, the American Management Association, the National Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers, etc. From information available in the public press, it is the 
belief of this organization that the Civil Service Commission, the Cordiner 
Committee, the Interdepartmental Committee on Research and Development, and 
the assistant secretaries of the executive departments have arrived at the same 
general conclusions. The data for the period 1923 to 1957 show several very 
interesting facts. First, throughout the twenties and thirties, employment in 
the Government was highly desirable, the salaries paid were larger than those 
in industry, and although there was not much hiring, the Government had its 
pick of the best graduates, and it was during this period that those Government 
laboratories which were in existence were abie to build up their competence. The 
crossover point occurred in 1942. However, throughout the war, questions of 
salary were by no means overriding and the laboratories of the Department of 
Defense which were created during this period again had their pick of the highest 
competence available. The record from 1946 on clearly shows Government sal- 
aries to be “too little and too late.” The Engineers Joint Council reports that 
engineers in industry with 5, 10, 15, and 20 years of experience consistently 
receive from $700 to $1,000 more ner annum than their counterparts in the Govy- 
ernment service. Fringe benefits, as pointed out by Mr. Albert Pratt, former 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, before this subcommittee, can no longer be a 
substitute for higher salaries. 

5. What immediate remcdies may he applicd by Congress?—There can be no 
disagreement that the basic mission of providing for the common defense will 
be carried out. However, if the scientific and technical activities in the Depart- 
ment of Defense continue to lose quality in the personnel available to man them, 
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they will cease to be effective. Dr. G. K. Hartmann, of the Naval Ordnance 
Laboratory, White Oak, Md., presents a considerable appraisal of the situation: 
“The following events, which I regard as decidedly undesirable, could save the 
Government laboratories. First—a war. This would probably wreck the world. 
Second—a depression. This would wreck the country. Third—a drastic cut in 
the Department of Defense budget. This would wreck our defense and probably 
not save the laboratories either. Fourth—transfer from Government operation 
to contractor operation. This is not considered desirable for reasons previously 
cited. What then can be done? The obvious thing is to raise the pay of the 
technica) and scientific personnel in the Government to such a point that the 
present trend will be halted.” 

6. The National Association of Naval Technical Supervisors strongly advo- 
cates immediate passage of 8. 1326 and H. R. 2803 and 2804.—This legislation 
recommends a separate salary schedule for a broad spectrum of professional, 
scientific, and technological position series in the Federal civil service. When- 
ever a pay raise is mentioned, many people are filled with feelings of alarm to 
the effect that this is an inflationary move. To view this in its proper per- 
spective, we must be sure we understand that we are talking about the Federal 
graded or classified civil service. This eliminates about a half million postal 
workers, and over a million blue-collar workers, leaving as of June 1956, 
950,000 white-collar workers at home and overseas. Of these, over 60 percent 
are below GS-5 and hence not professional. Thus, the total number of all 
classified professional employees affected by this legislation is less than 
300,000. 

7. How much would it cost to adopt the salary scale recommended in 
1326?—If the overall average raise is taken as $2,000 per person, and it is esti- 
mated that 250,000 personnel in the professional series would fall within 
the purview of the bill, the cost would be $500 million per year. This is about 
three-fourths of 1 percent of the annual Federal budget. What better invest- 
ment can we make than to preserve the cornerstone and foundation of our 
national survival in this technical and scientific era? 

8. What other measures should be effected to maintain a proper salary struc- 
ture for Federal scientific, professional and engineering personnel ?— 

(a) Congress should establish a permanent board, commission or committee 
whose prime function, subject to the control of Congress, will be to administer 
a compensation system based upon prevailing wages on a national scale that 
can be constantly appraised and adjusted without repeated recourse to new 
legislation. To anyone who studies the question of Government salaries, it is 
apparent that a given, fixed salary schedule is never a permanent solution. 
The fixed salary does not take into account the inevitable march of events, 
nor the free play of the market place, the impact of which on the individual 
Government employee is just as real as it is on employees in private industry. 

(b) There must be achieved a greater recognition of the contributions made 
by scientists and engineers to the welfare of the country. It should come 
about by a more widespread but quiet recognition by Congress and by Govern- 
ment administrators and executives of the importance of scientists in the whole 
business of Government, and by recognition that scientists are just as good 
citizens, just as loyal, honest, conscientious and hard working as the business- 
men in administrative and executive positions. 

One of the greatest deterrents to this recognition is the artificial limit placed 
by Congress on the upper end of salary schedules for classified employees. In 
the present GS schedule the highest attainable salary is $16,000 while S. 1326 
establishes a limit of $19,000. Personnel in these positions are senior civilians 
administratively and technically in charge of establishments, which in private 
industry would be headed by individuals receiving twice to five times these 
amounts. 

Aside from the distasteful economic limitations placed on the senior scientist 
by these low salaries, when associating with his counterparts in industry, the 
more devastating effect is on the ambitious young scientist or engineer. In 
considering a career in the Federal civil service, the young engineer soon realizes 
that he can never aspire to a position of real recognition and income comparable 
to that achievable in private employment, and whatever appeal the civil service 
initially had tends to disappear. 

The salary schedule set forth in §S. 1326 represents a sorely needed adjust- 
ment. There is, however, definite need for greater decompression in the man- 
agerial levels, particularly between successive grades above SPS-8. In these 
grades, the responsibilities progressively assumed increase exponentially. The 
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salary changes should show a similar increase rather than the constant or fixed 
increments now provided for in 8. 1826. While it is acknowledged that the top 
salaries in civil service cannot be expected to equal those of comparable posi- 
tions in private industry, certainly a nearer approach to economic parity can 
and should be attained in the renumeration of the relatively few high echelon 
men on whom falls the burden of maintaining the effectiveness and prestige of 
the various Government scientific and technical establishments. The National 
Association of Naval Technical Supervisors feels that a salary of $25,000 for 
grade SPS-14 is not only desirable, but mandatory if the Federal civil service is 
to become a compelling career objective to the scientists and engineers of out- 
standing competence who are a vital factor in providing that measure of creativ- 
ity, inspiration, and leadership which will be required in the critical years which 
lie ahead of this country. The general public must be educated to the fact that 
such a salary for leadership in science is not exorbitant. Congress, the executive 
departments, and organizations such as ours must act together in creating politi- 
cal acceptance of this objective by the public. 
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Senator Neusercer. We will stand in recess then until tomorrow 
morning when Senator Yarborough will act as chairman. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the subcommittee was adjourned to 
reconvene at 10 a. m., Thursday, May 23, 1957.) 
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THURSDAY, MAY 23, 1957 
Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITIEE ON FEDERAL EMPLOYEES COMPENSATION, 
CoMMITTEE ON Post OFFICE AND CiviL SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:05 a. m., 
Hon. Ralph Yarborough presiding. 

Present: Senators Yarborough and Clark. 

Also present: J. Don Kerlin, staff member, and Frank A. Paschal, 
staff member. 

Senator YArBorouGHu. The subcommittee will come to order. 

I wish to make the following announcement on request of the chair- 
man of the subcommittee. 

The Chair wishes to invite again the cooperation of all of the wit- 
nesses to the end that these hearings may be conducted on schedule 
as nearly as possible. Witnesses are invited to summarize orally their 
statements with the understanding that the ful! text of the prepared 
statement will appear in the official record of the hearings and, ladies 
and gentlemen, the purpose of that oral summary is to shorten, not 
lengthen, the statement as I heard, not before this committee, but 
before one committee last week. 

I am sure everyone appreciates that any unnecessary delay in the 
hearings merely serves to hold up action on the legislation you are 
seeking. 

As announced yesterday the Chair is hopeful that the hearings can 
be concluded on Monday next. In order to do this it will be necessary 
to hear a large number of witnesses both today and again on Monday. 
The cooperation of all concerned will make this possible. 

I wish to announce at this time that the Honorable James A. Davis, 
United States Representative from Georgia, who was to have been 
with us today and is listed as the first witness, will be unable to be 
here because of official business but we expect to be honored today to 
have with us Senator Arthur Watkins, of Utah, and when Senator 
Watkins appears we would appreciate your cooperation, whichever 
witness is testifying, if he would at that time permit Senator Watkins 
to make his statement, then you may complete your statement a little 
later. 

We appreciate your courtesy in coming here and the fine order. that 
has been ont in all of these meetings despite the very crowded hearing 
room. 

We will proceed with the first witness present. Mr. Vaux Owen, 
president of the National Federation of Federal Employees. 
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STATEMENT OF VAUX OWEN, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL FEDERA- 
TION OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES; ACCOMPANIED BY HENRY G. 
NOLDA, SECRETARY-TREASURER, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES, ON S. 734 


Mr. Owen. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am 
Vaux Owen, president of the National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees. I am accompanied by Mr. Henry G. Nolda, secretary-treas- 
urer, who is here with me. 

We are here in support of S. 734, which provides for long overdue 
and important revisions in the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, 
and an essential pay increase for classified Federal employees. 

S. 734 includes scientific and professional employees who are cov- 
ered by S. 1326, as well as other groups covered by the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended. The National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees feels that all groups now subject to the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended, should be covered by any legislation enacted and 
that the legislation should be in the form of an amendment to the 
present Classification Act. 

The structure of the Classification Act of 1949 can be pictured as a 
long, one-story building divided by partitions into 18 different areas 
numbered from 1 to 18 and representing the 18 grades provided for 
in the act. S. 734 would remove 4 partitions and leave 14 areas rep- 
resenting 14 grades, instead of 18 grades. Chart A compares the ap- 
pearance of the present structure with the way it will look after four 
partitions are removed by 8S. 734. The main structure remains the 
same. §S. 734 amends only title VI of the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended. Other provisions of the act remain intact. This means 
that the principles and policies set up in the act for classifying posi- 
tions and grouping them into grades remain in full force and effect. 

Thinking of the numbered areas on chart A as grades, the prin- 
ciples and policies governing the placing of positions in those areas 
or grades are not changed by S. 734. In determining the area in 
which a position is placed, the principle to be followed is that of 
“equal pay for substantially equal work,” as is also the principle 
that variations in basic compensation or pay shall be “in proportion 
to substantial differences in the difficulty, responsibility, and qualitica- 
tion requirements of the work performed.” Thus, the individual posi- 
tions are classified according to “their duties, responsibilities, and 
qualification requirements” and are identified by grades in accordance 
with standards published by the Civil Service Commission as pro- 
vided in title IV of the act. Each position then goes into the area in 
the basic structure which represents the grade into which it has been 
classified. 
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This structure and the system of operations evolved from it has 
been used for years in many phases of personnel administration. 
Multitudinous forms, procedures, decisions, policies, programs, and 
plans are related to this Classification Act structure. Changes in the 
structure must take into account the changes which will follow in the 
whole system of operations which has developed from it, as well as 
the cost of such changes. Although improvements are needed now in 
the Classification Act structure and more improvements will no doubt 
be necessary in the future, the existing structure is basically sound. 

To build some other structure would upset and throw into confusion 
all the procedures, standards, forms, policies, and systems which 
would have to be changed to fit the new structure, but which would 
require little change to be adapted to appropriate improvements in 
the existing structure. 

The Nation: al Federation of Federal Employees favors improve- 
ments in the existing structure by amending the Classification Act of 
1949 as contemplated by S. 734. Areas or grades 1, 6, 8, and 10 are 
largely unoccupied. See table I, which shows the popul: ition or nuim- 
ber of positions in each area or grade. These areas are combined 
under S. 734 with areas or grades. 2, 7, 9, and 11, simply by remov- 
ing partitions as shown in chart A. 


TABLE I.—Employeces in full-time positions subject to the Clussification Act of 
1949, as amended, June 30, 1956 




















All areas All areas 
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1 Less than 0.05 percent. 


Source: Federal Employment Statistics Bulletin, July 1956, U. 8. Civil Service Commission. 


The removal of partitions between areas 1 and 2, 6 and 7, 8 and 9, 
and 10 and 11 leaves 14 areas or grades instead of 18 into which posi- 
tions are to be placed. 

This change in structure has a number of administrative advantages. 

It reduces the number of : areas, or grades, in which salaries over lap. 
Table II shows the salary rates that over: ap into the next higher grade 
at present, and table III shows those that will overlap if S. 734 is 
enacted. Many difficulties in classifying positions as similar to one 
another as those now in existing gr: udes 1 and 2 , 6 and 7, 8 and 9, 
and 10 and 11 will be overcome by the S. 734 improv ement in the 
Classification Act structure. This will facilitate the administration 
of the act by providing a better framework within which the classi- 
fication of positions can be justified, and should improve morale and 
reduce complaints about classification of positions. The amount of 
each salary step—except in GS—15—will be increased by S. 734 so that 
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an employee who gets a step increase will feel that it really is an 
increase, considering the value of today’s dollar. The amount of the 
increased salary step will be $100 for CA grades 1 through 3; $150 
for CA grades 4 through 6; and $250 for CA grades 7 through 13. 


TasLe Il.—Overlapping grades, existing law—Classification Act of 1949 





| Rates within grade 





Grade ls . pansies — oA 
| a b c d e | f g 
Pie CSS Aneel e See tee Sek eee A eee ee Eee eee eee eee: 
$2,690 | $2,775 | $2,860 | $2, 945 3,930 | $3,115 | $3, 200 
2 | 2,960! 3,045 3,130] 3,215 8, 300 $, 385 } 8, 470 
3, 175 3, 260 3,345 | 3,430 3, 5165 3,600 | 38, 685 
4 3,415 | 3,500| 3,585] 3.670 3755) 3.840 | 3, 995 
5 : 3,670 | 3, 805 3, 940 | 4, 075 4, 210 | 4, 345 | 4, 480 
4,080 4,215 4, 350 | 4, 485 4, 620 4 Pi 5 4, 890 
7 4, 525 | 4, 660 | 4, 795 | 4, 930 5, 065 | 200 | 5, $35 
& ; s 4, 970 | 5, 105 5, 240 } 5, 375 5,510 5.645 5, 780 
9 < 5,440 | 5, 575 5, 710 | 5, 845 | 5,980 | = 6, 115 } 6, 250 
it 5, 915 | 6, 050 6, 185 6, 320 | 6, 465 6, 690 | 6,725 
iF 6, 390 6, 605 6, 820 | 7, 035 7, 250 7,465 |__.- r 
12 7, 570 | 7, 785 8, 000 | 8, 215 8, 430 8, 645 | : 
3 &, 990 9, 205 9, 420 9, 635 | 9, 850 10, 065 a 
14 10, 320 10, 535 10,750 | 10, 965 11,180 | 11,395 | ‘ 
, 11, 610 11, 880 12,150 | 12,420 | 12, 690 | aad 
t 12,900 | 13,115! 13,330 13, 545 13, 760 
17 ‘ | 13,975 | 14,190 14, 405 14, 620 14, 835 son Pw aS Sewer 
g 16, 000 | . i dh ne cai 


| | 


Italic figures show salary overlap between grades, i. e., the 5th (e) step of grade 1 is higher than the Ist 
(a) step of grade 2 


Taste IlI].—Overlapping grades, proposed bill S. 734, amending Classification 
Act of 1949 


Rates within grade 


Grade _ _ S Jt alias 
4 b c d e f | g 

1. ; | $3, 300 $3, 400 $3, 500 no) $3, 600 $3, 700 $3, 800 | $3, 900 
= . | 3,600 3, 700 3,800 | 3,900 4, 000 4, 100 | 4, 200 
3. ; 3, 900 4,000! 4,100) 4,200 4,300 | 4,400 | 4, 500 
‘ 4, 300 4, 450 4,600 | 4,750 4,900 | 5,050 5, 200 
g 5,000 | 5, 150 5,300} 5,450) 5,600 5, 750 5, 900 
7S 6, 000 6, 150 | 6, 300 | 6, 450 6, 600 6, 750 6, 900 
Pian wiaeine 7, 200 7,450 | 7,7 7,950 | 8, 200 8, 450 igen 
8. daedweanciraeaegetieniont 8,500} 8,750) 9,000) 9,250 9,500 | 9,750 ii 
9. . _..-..--.----| 10,000] 10, 250 10,500 | 10, 750 11, 000 11, 250 a 
10 seccenscey Le 11, 750 12,000 | 12, 250 12,500 | 12, 750 ni 
1] _.| 13,000 13,250 | 13,500 | 13,750 14,000 | 14, 250 acai 
12. . 14, 500 14,750 | 15,000! 15, 250 15, 500 15, 750 : 
13 16,000 | 16,250 | 16,500, 16,750) 17,000} 17,250 |_- x 
14. . 2 17, 500 | o 


| l 


Italic figures show salary overlap between grades, i. e., the 4th (d) step of grade 1 is equal to the Ist (a) 
tep of grade 2 

The maximum salary is increased by S. 734 to $17,500 for grade 14, 
which will relieve some, but not all, of the compression which dis- 
proportionate salary increases in the past have imposed on the pay 
structure. This can be of great value in improving the morale of 
employees by increasing the incentive to advance. There is something 
more to advance toward. 

The symbol “CA” in S. 734 replaces the symbol “GS” in the existing 
law and indicates a Classification Act grade for pay purposes. This 
symbol has no relation to the “service” concept which formerly 
grouped personnel into such groups as “clerical, administrative, and 
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fiscal service,” “professional and scientific service,” “crafts, protective, 
and custodial service,” etc. 

It is unfortunate that the symbol “GS” still connotes “general 
service” as distinguished from “general schedule” in many minds, 
with a resulting feeling that it is an inappropriate symbol for pro- 
fessional, scientific, and similar groups. The symbol “CA” gets 
completely away from any service or group concept and becomes, as 
it should, a symbol for a pay level only. The professional or other 
qualifications of an employee are appropriately recognized in other 
phases of classification and personnel administration where the im- 
portant distinguishing criteria are provided. This change in the 
symbol for grades should remove misgivings and misconceptions that 
have clouded much thinking in the past. 

The increase in the minimum for grade 1 is in keeping with the 
continued increase in living costs and the steady improvement in the 
national standard of living and will improve the position of the 
Government in recruiting for its career service. 

The appropriate areas or grades in the structure as improved by 
S. 734 will provide much needed increases in pay for scientists, engi- 
neers, and professional employees. 

In S. 734, provision is made for percentage increases in the salary 
rates of the professional employees in the ‘Department of Medicine 
and Surgery, Veterans’ Administration, who are not under the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949, as amended. Their positions are subject to the 

rovisions of the act of January 3, 1946, as amended, and special legis- 
sith, would be required for them if appropriate provisions for them 
had not been made in S. 734. Their present salary rates are compared 
with the rates they would get under S. 734, if enacted, in the attached 


table LV. 
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Section 604 (a) of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, is 
amended by S. 734 to provide for initial adjustments to the classi- 
fication grades provided in 8. 734 and for the adjustment of the rates 
of basic conmpensation of officers and employees to whom the act is 
applicable. In table V the various rates in the different grades as 
they now exist are compared with the rates as they would exist under 
S. 734 if enacted. 
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Since hearings were scheduled on S. 734 and S. 1326, the Cordiner 
report has been released. A group of well: known and outstanding 
businessmen were on the Committee and signed the report. The 
report covers the findings and recommendations of the Committee on 
Professional and Technical Compensation in the Department of 
Defense. While it is limited to the professional and technical groups 
in the Department of Defense, it parallels in general the revisions in 
pay structure sought by 8S. 734. It, like S. 1326, stresses the scien- 
tific and professional groups and proposes a salary schedule begin- 
ning at the GS-7 level, while S. 1326 proposes a salary schedule be 
ginning at the GS-5 level. 

Mr. Pascnan. May I interrupt? Did you mean GS-7 level or did 
you mean GS-5? 

Mr. Owen. Seven is the one the Cordiner report begins with; 
S. 1326 begins with five. 

Mr. Pascuau. You are referring to GS-5 in your statement. 

Mr. Owen. I am referring to both. I am identifying the GS-7 
level as being the point at which the Gordiner report begins and 
GS-5 at which the S. 1326 schedule begins. 

Mr. Pascuau. Thank you. 

Mr. Owen. The salary schedule proposed by the Cordiner report 
for use pending a proposed revision of the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended, is within the framework of the Classification Act and 
applicable to all employees above grade GS-7, while S. 1326 proposes 
a new structure limited to scientific and profession: al positions above 
grade GS-5. The salary rates proposed by the Cordiner report are 
compared with present rates and those proposed by S. 734, table VI. 
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TABLE VI.—Comparison of present law, 8S. 734, and Cordiner report suggested 
interim salaries 








Rates within grade 























Grade : 
& | b c d e f g 
” | 
NEE Weeidctincticéadie Bons $4, 525 | $4, 660 $4, 795 $4, 930 $5, 065 $5, 200 | $5, 335 
i as sacha ode bon ph tb momnece 5, 000 | 5, 150 5, 300 5, 450 5, 600 5, 75 | 5, 900 
Cordiner ee oe oe 4, 700 4, 900 5, 100 5, 300 5, 500 5, 700 5, 900 
| OE SEP ae ere eee 4, 970 | 5, 105 5, 240 5, 375 5, 510 5, 645 5, 780 
8. 734, 6 . 2 6, 000 6, 000 6, 000 6, 000 6, 150 6, 300 | 6, 450 
Cordiner 8 pclescaeasieses 5, 300 5, 500 5, 700 5, 900 6, 100 6, 300 | 6, 500 
|) eer ated 5, 440 5, 575 5, 710 5, 845 5, 980 | 6, 115 | 6, 250 
PRO. covet cantons Daaiety 6, 000 | 6, 150 6, 300 | 6, 450 6, 600 6, 750 | 6, 900 
ENE A des od tideeced 6, 000 6, 200 6, 400 6, 600 6, 800 7, 000 7, 200 
4 ee et 5, 915 6, 050 6, 185 6, 320 6, 455 6, 590 6, 725 
8. 734, 7 : ae tt 7, 200 7, 200 7, 200 7, 200 7, 450 7, 700 7, 950 
Cordiner 10 6, 700 6, 900 7, 100 7, 300 7, 500 7, 700 7, 900 
Peano th eas | 6,390 | 6,605 6, 820 7,035 7, 250 7a. 
BN Pesce | 7,200] 7,450 7, 700 7,950 | 8, 200 8,450 | -- 
Cordiner 11___.__- 7,400 | 7, 650 7, 900 8, 150 8, 400 8,650 |_. : 
WOE aed cicedencecnweusteon 7, 570 7, 785 8, 000 8, 215 8, 430 | 8, 645 } Dicken 
PON Pie é~ 5 snd 2 8, 500 8, 750 9, 000 9, 250 9, 500 ida nda dias 
CE Bk a ccsincassiiriesianseminn 8, 600 | 8, 850 9, 100 | 9, 350 | 9, 600 | 9, 850 |-- * 
Present 13___. a 8,990 | 9, 205 9, 420 | 9,635 | —_ 9, 850 10,065 |_. : 
ren Wen ess 23k 10,000 | 10,250} 10,500 10,750 | 11,000 11, 250 | 
Cordiner 13_- 10,000 | 10,275 | 10,550 | 10,825 MWOOit. 20D ad. csckesncs 
Present 14___. 10, 320 10,535 | 10,750 10,965 | 11,180 11, 395 
Se ee ee ees 11, 500 11, 750 12, 000 12, 250 12, 500 | 2, 750 }- * 
Cordiner 14 11,500 | 11,775 12, 050 12,325 | 12, 600 | 2,875 |_. 
Present 15_... 11, 610 11,880 | 12,150} 12,420} 12,690 |_- a 
8. 734, 11. w--------------| 13,000] 13,250] 13,500 13,750 | 14,000 | 14,250 |__-.---- 
Cordiner 15___. Pree | 13,100 | 13,400 | 13, 700 14,000 | 14,300] 14,600 |.....__- 
Present 16 2,900 | 13,115 | 18, 330 13,545 | 13, 760 | Serer 
S. 734, 12 14,500 | 14,750 15, 000 15, 250 15, 500 15, 750 
Cordiner 16---- | 14,800} 15,175] 15,550} 15,925] 16,300 | : 
Present 17___- ; | 13,975 14,190 | 14,405 | 14,620 | = 14, 835 |_- 
S. 734, 13 ; | 16,000 16,250 | 16,500] 16,750 17,000} 17,250 }- 
Cordiner 17......-.- |} 16,600; 17,100; 17,600 18, 100 : 
Present 18 ne idealised a | 
Pe eh, OO. acon ee. puss ae 17, 500 | | 
Cantaare Mi 5 os |} 18,500 | 19,000 |_- 





We recognize the problem which both S. 1326 and the Cordiner 
report seek to solve. It is important to the national defense and essen- 
tial programs of the Government to protect, maintain, and advance 
scientific, technological, and research endeavor. 

We point out, however, that S. 1326 seeks to build a new structure, 
which would involve more costs and greater difficulties of adminis- 
tration than modifications in the present structure as proposed by 
S. 734. Both S. 1326 and the Coudiner report deal with only a seg- 
ment of the classified personnel and neither attempts to make adjust- 
ments for all of them. Each is a piecemeal approach to the much 
larger and pressing problem of making long-needed adjustments for 
the entire group of classified employees. To do something on behalf 
of some and nothing for the others is not only inequitable, but an 
insufficient attempt to strengthen the hand of the Government in both 
defense and essential services to the people of our country. 

The National Federation of Federal Employees is in full accord 
with the purposes of S. 1326 and the general objectives of the Cordiner 
report, but believes that those purposes and objectives can be obtained 
by amending the Classification Act of 1949 in the way provided by 
S. 734. We also feel that the thousands of classified employees who 
are not included in S. 1326 nor the Cordiner report schedule should 
be included in any legislation the Congress enacts. 

The National Federation of Federal Employees has long been aware 
of the urgent need for improvements in the Classification Act struc- 
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ture as has been evidenced by resolutions adopted at our national con- 
ventions. We now find in the Cordiner report concurrence in this 
view by realistic businessmen as regards certain groups of civilian 
employees in the classified service in the Department of Defense. We 
say that the statements in chapter I of the Cordiner report about 
changing times, the role of the civilian in defense, turnover, inade- 
quate compensation for classified employees, changes in the salary 
schedule, prestige and competition with industry, should be considered 
in legislating for the whole group of classified employees throughout 
the Government service. 

The problem, involving as it does all classified employees, calls for 
a long overdue modification and improvement of the Classification 
Act. In its 1956 annual report to the Congress, the Civil Service 
Commission on page 10 said: 

Among specific problems of particular concern to the Commission are the 
following: Improving the overall structure of the Classification Act, in order, 
for example, to establish more meaningful differences between the pay rates of 
the various grade levels, to provide more substantial step increases within the 


grades, to increase the spread between the entrance and the top rates of the 
grades, and to simplify the grade structure. 


S. 734 is in line with the improvements the Commission referred to 
in its annual report. 

Since both S. 734 and S. 1326 are under consideration, a table show- 
ing “Comparison of present GS grades with proposed CA—S. 734— 
Grades and SPS—S. 1326—Grades and salary increase at first step 
in grade” follows: 


TABLE VII.—Comparison of present GS grades with proposed CA (S. 734) and 
SPS (8. 1326) grades and salary increase at first step in grade 


| 


| | | 5. 1326, 


| §. 734, | S. 1326, SPs 
| 8. 734, | 8. 1326, | Present | proposed prop osed | S. 734, S. 1326, | increase 
Present GS grade CA’ | SPS | sal ry, | A SPS CA SPS | over 
| grade | grade | Ist step panes salary, increase | increase S. 734, 
lst step | Ist step CA 
increase 
patent etipemenenerapetoenantexnens cepacia essen etcetera —— EE aibien o i - 
Di pis ee cei wahe Oe a Ee tials | $2,690 $3, 300 |......-. $610 
ee isianeketiaiiiaaseal & 2, 960 3, 300 340 
Doane dt 2 3,175 3, 600 425 
O tetni nu pbagtinn 3 : 3, 415 3, 900 , 485 5 . a 
c | 4 | 1 3, 670 4 300 $5, 070 630 $1, 400 $770 
Gebbbi-odd><iewes aes -| 2 4, 080 5, 000 5, 980 920 1, 900 980 
Titer 5 3 4, 525 5, 000 6, 890 475 2 365 1, 890 
Diattoed i jae Ii 4 | 4,970 | 6, 000 | 7, 800 1, 030 2, 830 1, 800 
Tie cmiaictateltticnsen 6 5 5, 440 6, 000 8, 710 | 560 3, 27 2, 710 
ee See ‘ 6 | 5,915 7, 200 | 9, 760 1, 285 3, 845 2, 560 
Milica thle wits t | 7 7 6, 390 7, 200 10, 810 810 4,420) 3, 610 
iweense manos s & 7, 570 8, 500 11, 860 930 4,20 3, 360 
Disb wthtnia adalase 9 | y 8, 990 10, 000 | 12, 910 1, 010 3, 920 2,910 
thesis hint niall 10 10 10, 320 11, 500 14, 100 1, 180 3, 780 | 2, 600 
=... ne 11 | 11 11, 610 13, 000 15, 200 1, 390 3 680 2 290 
Ditiics ee 12 12 12, 900 14,500 | = 16, 480 1, 600 3, 580 | 1, 980 
ia hide ave 13 13 13, 975 16, 000 17, 670 2, 025 3, 695 1, 670 
Pe SSS Sctchihn whe 14 14 | 16, 000 17, 500 19, 000 1, 500 3, 000 1, 500 


| 
| 
| 
| 


As a technical improvement, we suggest that S. 754 be amended to 
include employees covered by section 8 of the Federal Employees Pay 
Act of 1955, Public Law 94, 84th C ongress, and to provide that the 
rates of salary i in section 4 (c) of S. 734 be rounded to the next lower 

$50 per annum instead of the next low er $100, to conform to the salary 
rates in the salary schedule in S. 73: 
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We regard it as fundamental that the basic pay structure for all 
classified employees be improved as contemplated by S. 734, and that 
such overall improvement is necessary to maintain balance and fair- 

ness. Wealso feel that the pay increases provided in S. 734 should be 
granted now in order that the Government may recruit and retain 
qualified employees to carry on the work essential to national security 
and the needs of the people of a great and rapidly growing Nation. 

Situations exist throughout the classified service which call for pay 
adjustments to narrow the wide gap between pay in business and 
endhistry and pay for the classified group in the Government service. 
Pay increases have been given to employees in business and industry 
to meet the sharply increased costs of living, while classified employees 
in the Government have not been granted an increase in more than 2 
years. That increase of 7.5 percent, average, was admittedly inade- 
quate. The widening of the gap between pay in Government and pay 
in business since the last pay increase has made the problem more acute 
for the Government. Even in the Government service itself, some 
groups outside of the classified group have had one or more increases 
in pay within the last 2 years and additional increases appear to be on 
the way. 

On page 52, the Cordiner report states : 

During the past 4 years, the Classification Act employee has had 1 increase 
of 7.5 percent. During the same period, his blue-collar brother has enjoyed a 
20.6-percent increase through the operation of the wage board system. The 
latter follows closely the national pattern of about 5 percent per year since 1952. 
The anomalous position of the Government in the compensation of these two 
major employee groups is self-evident. 

Aside from the question of justice and fairness which might be 
considered in giving a pay increase to classified employees, there exists 
the cold, hard fact that the Government is in a most unfavorable posi- 
tion under present salary schedules to compete for personnel to per- 
form important and essential services to insure the defense and growth 
of our country. As long as the Government is the low bidder, the 
more capable and better trained people will neither come into nor stay 
in the Government service. 

This is borne out by the experience in the Federal agencies and is 
aptly illustrated by a statement made _by Mr. Russell C, Harrington, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, in a letter dated February 14, 
1957, found on page 200 of “Progress Report of the Subcommittee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation, Committee on W ays and Means,” trans- 
mitted to the Congress on April 22, 1957. Mr. Harrington said: 

We do not have starting grades and pay high enough to get the quality of 
personnel we need. 

The Civil Service Commission has made an attempt to meet com- 
petition in recruiting by the use of section 104, Public Law 763, 83d 
Congress, which authorizes the Commission to set hiring rates above 
the minimum. On page 43 of the 1956 annual report, the Commis- 
sion says it used the maximum of its authorization in 1956 to raise 
rates by raising the rates to the top of grades 5 and 7 for all categories 
of professional engineering and all ‘categor ies of physical science 
known to be short. For patent examiners, patent advisers, and patent 
classifiers the rates were set at the top steps of grades 9 and 11 and at 
the fourth step of grade 12. Moving further, the Commission states, 
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on page 44 of its report, it authorized increases to the top step of 
aan 9 through 17 for certain categories of professiona] employees. 

Problems.in the use of the legislation to hire at rates above the mini- 
mum grade were commented on as follows: 

Certain problems in the use of the legislation became apparent. This was 
particularly true in the application of the law to the higher grade levels. Its 
use for grade 11 engineers, for example, made it apparent that while the Com- 
mission could alleviate a critical recruitment situation by raising minimum 
rates, it had no authority to encourage the retention of experienced engineers 
through the adjustment of the maximum rates or the rates in between. This 
would also be desirable in order to maintain the proper internal alinement of 
within-grade steps. A solution to this problem is being sought. 

This problem will become more acute in many categories as living 
costs continue to go up and pay outside the Government service in- 
creases, and Government operations will be still more seriously ham- 
pered by it. 

We believe we speak in the true interest of the Government and of 
the people whom the Government serves when we say that a suitable 
remedy should be applied before the ravages of this disease of low and 
unrealistic pay go any farther. There should be concern not only 
about the place where the Federal Government finds itself today as 
regards this vital personnel problem, but also about the direction in 
which it is going. 

At the present time, there is a heavy increase in the number of 
Federal employees who are retiring from the service. Most of them 
represent years of valuable experience and training. Many will be 
replaced and, where there are replacements, new employees will have 
to be trained. In the chain of promotions in making replacements, 
each employee in the chain will have to have some training. The 
training problem goes beyond the problem of training the employee 
who will take the place of the one who retired. 

Turnover, due to separations other than retirements, is high. The 
cost of processing separatees and the processing of recruits and train- 
ing them constitutes a heavy burden, and it would be economical to 
reduce the cost as much as possible. The turnover costs for clerical 
workers, according to the Cordiner report, page 53, range between 
$300 and $500, while for engineers the range is $5,000 to $20,000. 

The number of Federal employees who quit or transferred, as dis- 
tinguished from other separations, in January 1957, was 18,672. That 
is at the quit rate of about 224,000 per year. It is only reasonable to 
expect an increase in turnover of Federal employees so long as their 
pay in Government stays unrealistically below pay in business and in- 
dustry. 

Business is quick to sense any disadvantage it may encounter in re- 
cruiting and keeping qualified employees because of higher pay else- 
where, and adjusts its pay upward to meet the competition. The 
Government should make somewhat similar adjustments. Although 
it may not be able to met, dollar for dollar, the outside pay for 
higher salary range positions, it should at least have a reasonable pay 
aioe which does not require too great a sacrifice on the part of those 
who are interested in a publiccareer. It is decidedly to the advantage 
of the Government and in the public interest to have a pay schedule 
which will encourage the career-service concept as a means of reducing 
turnover costs. 
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As Government operations become more complex and complicated 
and as machines and automation are introduced, additional emphasis 
will have to be placed on training programs and, consequently, the 
turnover problem is likely to become more and more disquieting. It 
is our observation that hundreds of employees trained by the Gov- 
ernment in the operation of machines are leaving for employment with 
higher pay in industry. There can be no question that those who re- 
main in the Government service are vitally affected by the low-pay 
factor. Attitude, morale, and productivity cannot be expected to 
reach desired heights when the classified employee realizes that the 
pay he received for Government work is considerably lower than the 
pay on the outside. 

= page 57 of the Cordiner report, the following comment was 
made: 


The apparent fact that a man in Government is paid less than his counterpart 
in industry is damaging to the prestige of the individual and to the prestige of 
Government employment in general. 

A reasonable increase in pay for classified employees, as contem- 
plated by S. 734, would not create any serious inflationary pressures. 
Whatever inflationary tendencies, if any, such an increase might have, 
and 1 penny for each employee theoretically could be said to have 
that tendency, should be considered in the light of its relative magni- 
tude in the whole economy and in comparison with actual and known 
inflationary tendencies which are of great magnitude. The Director 
of the Budget, in his letter dated May 6, 1957, regarding pay increases, 
stated a 1-percent increase would amount to about $70 million. Now, 
while $70 million standing alone is a big figure, it is only 1 percent of 
$7 billion, less than one-tenth of 1 percent of the budget for the fiscal 
year 1958, and about sixteen one-thousandths of 1 percent of the gross 
national product. 

There are inflationary tendencies of much greater magnitude than 
the pay increase for classified employees under S. 734. The gross na- 
tional product increased from a little more than $200 billion in 1946 
to over $412 billion in 1956. The index of industrial production rose 
from 60 in 1939 to 147 in December 1956. 

There have been widespread increases in prices. Wholesale prices 
in January 1957 had risen to 125.2—index 1947 minus 1949 equals 100. 
The cost of living index rose in March 1957 to 118.9—index 1947 minus 
1949 equals 100—which is an all-time high. The interest rate has 
been increased on FHA loans and most all other public and private 
loans. Extensive wage and pay increases have occurred in business 
and industry and the Government pays these increases in those indus- 
tries selling their products to the Government. Low downpayments 
and liberal terms of payment prevail. The population of the country 
is increasing at the rate of about 3 million per year. Huge outlays 
are planned for schools and roads. States, counties, and cities are 
expanding their services and increasing their expenditures. Many 
businesses and industries have made extensive additions to their plants 
and the trend is continuing. All of these are inflationary tendencies 
and the magnitude of the total is so great that a pay raise for classified 
employees would be insignificant in comparison with it. 

On the other hand, the classified employees have seen these inflation- 
ary tendencies eat away the value of their own income dollars so that 
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a pay increase in dollars under S. 734 would be only a restoration of a 
modest part of the loss in dollar value they have already suffered. 
Even in the number of dollars, as distinguished from their value, the 
classified employee would still lag behind employees in the general 
economy who have received about a 20 percent increase in pay durin 
the past 4 years as compared with a 7.5 percent granted cashed 
employees. 

With his deflated pay, the classified employee is not in a position 
to bear the burden of further sacrifice in holding the inflation line. 
It is manifestly unfair that he should be singled out to bear the brunt 
of this battle as he hasbeen in the past. 

He needs to have more value put into his pay which only an increase 
in the number of dollars in his pay can do for him in this era of 
high and constantly rising living costs and continual shrinking in 
dollar values. 

Classified employees are a large part of the warp and woof of 
Government operations and constitute an important segment of the 
national productive work force. They are citizens contributing to the 
community economy and participating in community activities 
throughout the Nation. 

However, unlike many other citizens, they can do little themselves 
to overcome the disadvantages in which they are placed by the 
shrinking value of their pay dollar. They must turn to the Congress 
and ask for some measure of relief. They do so, relying upon the 
ultimate good judgment and fair consideration both of the Congress 
and of public opinion to support their request which is not only rea- 
sonable but also in the public interest. 

We urge favorable action by this subcommittee on 8S. 734 and hope 
the Congress will enact it into law. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I should like to say that we greatly 
appreciate the interest of the chairman and the members of the sub- 
committee and the committee staff in the subject matter of this hear- 
ing. We have every confidence you will do what is right and just 
to remedy the low pay situation of the Federal employees. 

Senator Yarsorouecn. Thank you for your statement. I want to ask 
you a question. You state that Federal employees either quit o1 
transferred at the rate of 224,000 per year. 

Now, does that transferred mean transferred to some other branch 
of Government service or what does that mean, quit or transfer? 

Mr. Notpa. Mr. Chairman, that is taken from the civil service report 
of the accessions and separations and is quit and transfer rates. The 
actual separations from one Government agency either to another 
public agency or to go into outside business. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Well now, a mere transfer to another govern- 
mental agency would not indicate the quitting of the Government 
service because of low pay. What I am driving at is how many em- 
ployees quit a year because of working conditions or low pay as dis- 
tinguished from those who quit for ill health or transfer to another 
branch of Government service? Do we have any statistics on that? 

Mr. Noipa. We have no statistics on that. I believe the reason this 
is done this way, Senator, in many cases, though the employee transfers 
the agency from which he leaves does not know that. In other words, 
the employee quits, he does transfer, and so they do put that together. 
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In some cases, in a relatively smaller number of cases, the agency does 
know that a transfer has taken place. 

Senator YarsoroucH. You do not know of any source of statistics 
that would show that ! 

Mr. Noupa. The Civil Service Commission might have something. 

Senator YarsorougH. Would you check into that‘ If you have 
that by next Monday you may put that table in evidence. 

Mr. Noupa. Yes, sir. 

Senator Crark. Could I follow up a little on that / 

You gentlemen have had wide experience in the service. In your 
opinion are there a great many transfers to go to other governmental 
positions or is that largely a question of quitting Government service 
I realize your answer will have to be an empirical one. 

Mr. Owen. I think quitting the Government service. I think a 
small aka transferring to other Government agencies. 

I would like to point out, Mr. Chairm: an, if 1 may, that that quit 
rate for January of 18,672 quit and transfer rate compares with 16,883 
the previous January—January 1956. 

Senator Crark. Do you have the total quits and transfers for 1956? 

Mr. Owen. I do not think we have those here. 

Mr. Nouba. The total figures for 1956 ¢ 

Senator CLARK. Yes. 

Mr. Noxpa. The total separations in—— 

Senator Ciark. I am talking about an actual experience for 1956 as 
opposed for a projected experience for 1957, 

Mr. Owen. Iam sorry; we do not have that with us. 

Mr. Owen. Our estimate would be a very rough estimate. 

Senator CLrark. Thank you. 

(The information requested follows :) 








January Calendar 

1957 year 1956 
Quits <hy = ate ee, Bet a RY 16, 194 216, 277 
Transfers. -_-.___- es. es 7 2, 478 34, 250 
Total Fe St TO EE AS Ri Bs Soe “18, 672 250, 527 


Senator YarsorouGH. Counsel ? 

Mr. Kerurn. I can assure the Senator that we are not going to rely 
completely on the estimates of the Commission. They have been asked 
to submit cost figures but staff is also preparing estimated cost figures. 

Senator Ctark. You have not done that yet? 

Mr. Kertin. That has not been completed yet. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Mr. Paschal ! 

Mr. Pascnat. Mr. Owen, you have a very fine and detailed state- 
ment. I believe your statement carries out the thought of eliminating 
4 grades, cutting from 18 to 14. 

Now, in doing that do you feel, that the setup as you mentioned 
there, that the lower grades are stressed enough in comparison to 
those of the upper gr ades on this salary scale ¢ 

Mr. Owen. I think they are, Counsel. We took in consideration 
the low population of the grades that we eliminated and if you look 
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at table 1 you will see that seven-tenths of 1 percent of the employees 
are in grade 1; only 4.2 in grade 6; only 2.2 in grade 8, and only 1.5 
in grade 10. 

enator CiarK. One other question. Have you made any computa- 
tion of the additional cost to the Treasury of the enactment of S. 7344 
I see your figure of about 70 million, or 1 percent, but that really is 
not very helpful. 

Mr. Owen. We have made some calculations, but they are just 
tentative on the basis of increases for the lower grade—first step. 
We came up with a figure of cost of $564,619. 

Senator Crark. But you have not been able to project that across 
the board for S. 734? 

Mr. Owen. I have not done that. It would be somewhat larger 
than that. It would probably be around $700 million. 

Senator Crark. Of course that is a question which I am sure the 
committee and the Senate will be very much interested in and I would 
hope that we would not have to rely entirely on estimates from the 
Commission. 

Now, there must be some reason for that and generally the promo- 
tions are from 5 to 7, 7 to 9, and 9 to 11. 

Mr. Pascua. Just one more question to get your thinking on this 
particular line. Did I gather from your statement that it was your 
thinking that the SPS which would be so set up as a new schedule 
under another bill should be incorporated in this particular setup of 
the 14 grades rather than creating a new schedule? 

Mr. Owen. That is definitely our view; yes. 

Mr. Pascua. Thank you. 

Senator YarrnoroucHu. Any further questions? 

Thank you, Mr. Owen, for this clear statement and for the docu- 
mentation which accompanies it. It will be of great assistance to the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. Stephens. 


STATEMENT OF RUSSELL M. STEPHENS, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF TECHNICAL ENGINEERS, AFL-CIO 


Mr. Sreruens. Senator Yarborough, members of the committee, 
for purposes of identification my name is Russell M. Stephens. I am 

resident of the American Federation of Technical Engineers affili- 
ated with the American Federation of Labor and Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations. Our organization being one of those affili- 
ated with the Government Employees Council of the AFL-CIO. 

I am indeed grateful to have been afforded the opportunity to testify 
on behalf of the organization which I represent, on a matter of such 
vast importance as is being considered here today. 

Mr. Chairman, representing as I do the scientific, engineering, and 
technical employees of the Federal Government, there are two Senate 
bills on which 1 wish to urge the favorable report of this committee. 
These bills are S. 910 introduced by the distinguished ranking mi- 
nority member of this committee, Senator William Langer, and S. 
1326 introduced by the distinguished chairman of this committee, 
Senator Olin D. Johnston. 
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With respect to the first measure, that which would grant a general 
salary increase to all classified employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment, I would like to repeat a phrase which has become the byword of 
all classified and postal employees during the past week or so. While 
somewhat slangy, it most emphatically expresses the thoughts of the 
rank and file nephews and nieces of Uncle Sam, “One small pay raise 
in 6 years ‘ain’t’ enough.” 

Mr. Chairman, the Federal classified employee has seen his real 
earnings gradually reduced through the years to a point where he is 
no longer on an economic level with other members of his community. 
The value of his 1939 dollar has, because of insuflicient salary in- 
creases through the years, been cut to 49.6 cents. ‘This has been 
allowed to occur during a period when employees of private industry 
have been afforded annual increases, chink have not only kept them 
abreast of the cost of living, but have recognized their right to a share 
in their increased productivity. 

The administration contends that to grant a pay raise for its classi- 
fied employees at this time would be inflationary. That just does not 
make good commonsense to me. ‘The total Nation’s work force, com- 
puted in mid-February of 1957, is set at 63,200,000. The total number 
of classified employees who would benefit under 8S. 910 is only 950,000 
or 11% percent of the total work force. To bring 114 percent of the 
workers up to the living standards of the other 9814 percent would, 
under no circumstances, result in an inflationary trend. 

The constant resignations from Government employment are testi- 
mony to the fact that Government employees are growing weary of 
subsidizing the rest of the Nation. I do not iniend in this statement 
to add further statistical or moral justification, as it would be repeti- 
tive of the testimony of other witnesses and create a redundancy in 
the record. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like to say a few words 
in support of S. 1326. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, under the present Classification Act 
all classified or graded civil service employees have their salaries 
established in accordance with a single salary table. I am, of course, 
referring to the general service schedule establishing salaries for all 
grades of positions, GS-1 through GS-18. This in effect results in a 
situation whereby the Congress, who alone establishes pay levels for 
each of the 18 grades, has no latitude whatsoever to take into account 
the ever-present economic situations generated by the supply and 
demand factor. 

The knowledges and talents of the scientist, engineer, and technician 
are as much a commodity subject to competitive bidding as are short 
supply materials. The serious national shortage of engineers, scien- 
tists, and technicians is apparent to all. One need only to scan the 
classified ad section of any newspaper to note the frantic competition 
existing today for the services of these highly and uniquely skilled 
workers. One need only to sean the records of the Civil Service Com- 
mission to note the poor success it has had in its attempt to recruit 
these people for its essential Government needs. One needs only to 
listen to the Government agency engineering administrators, as I have, 
to be cognizant of the absolute need of those agencies for an ever- 
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increasing supply of engineers and technicians to meet their work- 
load requirements. 

Mr. Chairman, this is especially true in the manufacturing, re- 
search, and development activities of the Department of Defense, 
This situation creates the economic circumstance which makes the 
engineer and technician one of the most valuable commodities, whose 
retention or recruitment are subject to the age-old law of supply and 
demand. You may inquire at any college or university and be told 
by the placement officers that. their engineering and scientifice gradu- 
ates have a varied choice of jobs at ever-increasing salaries. It is 
only in recent years that it has been necessary for employers to apply 
to the Federal-State employment service system for recruitment of 
engineers and technicians, but since January 1955, the number of 
engineering jobs in clearance has doubled. This is in only 2 years. 

In November of 1956, there were demands upon this service for 6,500 
engineers. This, of course, is in addition to the thousands of engi- 
neers who have entered industry through college and university 
recruitment. 

Mr. Chairman, the major factor in this present shortage is an in- 
crease in the demand, rather than simply a shortage in the training 

rocesses. An ever-increasing number of persons have been trained 

ut the demand for their services has increased much more rapidly. 
The demand for scientists and engineers was greatly accelerated by 
the Federal Government’s research and development expenditures. 
The Federal Government’s research and development expenditures 
have increased to a total of about $214 billion or about 25 times the 
expenditures in the year 1940, and that, Mr. Chairman, is only for the 
research and development program. It does not include any produc- 
tive program in national defense. As a result of that $214 billion 
expenditure some ninety to one hundred thousand scientific and engi- 
neering jobs are created, to say nothing of the magnitude of engineer- 
ing and scientific technician requirements. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, with the need for the services of these people, 
inspired by the necessities of Government operation, does it make any 
sense at all for the Government to be tied to a horse arid buggy pay 
policy that prevents its own establishments from being in a suc- 
cessfully competitive position ? 

We most sincerely believe, Mr. Chairman, that in S. 1326 you have 
the answer to the pore The engineer, scientist, and technician 
being tied to the single ¢ lassification scale has had his salary ad- 
justed, in accordance with the across-the-board increases, too infre- 
quently granted by the Congress. This just does not make good sense. 
There should be complete flexibility, whereby the Congress has a 
method by which it can adjust specific classifications of positions when 
required to do so because of prevailing private industry trends. This 
flexibility is insured by the establishment of a separate classification 
schedule within the broad framework of the Classification Act as is 
provided in title III of S. 1326. This schedule would be known as the 
scientific and professional schedule. The per annum rates for the 
new schedule and the conversion table provided in section 302 were 
arrived at as a result of studies of comparative private industry prac- 
tice. 

Mr. Chairman, again I need not go into a statistical analysis as to 
what prompted the sponsor of this bill as far as drafting specifics are 
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concerned. Complete justification of not only the need for this legis- 
lation but the specific salary rates may be taken from the reports of the 
Defense Advisory Committee on Professional and Technical Compen- 
sation, better known as the Cordiner Committee, the White House 
Committee on Engineers and Scientists for the Federal Programs, the 
Young Committee; and the National Committee for the Development 
of Scientists and Engineers, the Bevis Committee. I respectfully re- 
quest, Mr. Chairman, that the reports of the above committees be made 
a part of the records of these hearings. 

While I have no direct knowledge, statements have been circulated 
in the press that the report of the Young Committee may not be 
made public. I am certain that if that is true that this committee has 
ways and means of bringing to light that valuable study. And from 
the standpoint of solving a critical recruitment problem facing the 
Federal Government as an employer, disclosure of the report would 
be a public service. 

Mr. Chairman, the Federal local unions of our federation have made 
a diligent study of S. 1326 since its introduction. It is our earnest 
belief that for ultimate success all segments of the engineering team 
should be considered as a team in the initial enactment of this bill. 
Therefore, in order to complete the team, I earnestly suggest and 
recommend that the following classifications of positions be incorpo- 
rated in the list appearing in title LV, section 401 (a) (6) : 

GS-1020-0—Ilustrator (technical equipment). 
GS-1102-0—Contracts specialist. 
GS-1150-0—Industrial specialist. 
GS-1152-0—Production specialist. 
GS-1672-0—Ordnance technician. 

And there are an additional two classifications which I recommend 
be added to the list, those being: 

GS-1946-0—Ship surveyor and inspector ; and 
GS-1875-0—Shipbuilding inspector. 

The reason that they were omitted from my original recommenda- 
tions was because of a misunderstanding of their duties caused by a 
misnomer of their title. The word “inspector” added to their title is 
very misleading; these are not material inspectors, there are the folks 
who write specifications for shipbuilding and repair. They are re- 
sponsible for providing private shipbuilding a repair contractors 
the specific aspects of the work on which they are bidding and they are 
people who maintain liaison with the contractor fur design and 
technical information during the period of their contract. . 

I wish, also, Mr. Chairman, to confirm the recommendation of Mr. 
George Riley, legislative representative of the AFL-CIO who testi- 
fied yesterday in favor of adding the GS-803 series, safety engineering 
to the list of classifications. 

Now I would like to make a few observations as a result of previous 
testimony. I would first like to clear up what I believe to be an inad- 
vertent defect in the earlier record. 

During interrogation, the Honorable Albert Pratt, after he had 
presented his most excellent statement the other day, was asked at 
what levels of compensation the Cordiner Committee addressed its 
studies. Mr. Pratt’s reply was that the studies and recommendations 
included those grades of GS-7 and above. As the starting level for the 
engineering and scientific employee, and I believe all professional 
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employees, is at the GS—5 level, I believe that the record should be 
corrected to indicate that the report covers employees at, and above, 
the GS-5 level. The honest error in Mr. Pratt’s testimony, I believe, 
can be attributed to the Cordiner Committee’s recommendation that 
the starting salary for professional, technical and managerial grade 
levels be changed from GS-5, as at present, to GS-7. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a further observation. The 
salary schedule as recommended by the Cordiner report was based 
upon a survey of private industrial wages paid in 1956. Earlier in 
these hearings there was introduced into the record an article taken 
from the latest edition of U. S. News & World Report, which stated 
that the 1957 starting salaries for engineers in private industry were 
up from $500 to $700 per annum above those of 1956. 

White Collar Report for May 20, 1957, published by the Bureau 
of National Affairs, Inc., reports that one of the Nation’s largest em- 
ployers of engineers is offering a percentage across the board increase 
to all of its present engineering employees, based on the difference 
between its offers to new engineers this year and its offers in 1956. 
This offer on the part of that company is bound to set a criteria for 
all private employers who are so desperately bidding for the services of 
engineering personnel. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, when you take into account the Cordiner ree- 
ommendation of a starting salary at the GS-7 level, which would, of 
course, raise grades all up and down the line in order to keep the 
compensation for the ceeieadet levels of duties and responsibilities 
in alinement and add to the salary scales recommended by the Cordiner 
report base on a 1956 survey, the percentage differential of the new 
1957 entrance rates worked out to 1289 percent, you will find, as 
I have, by simple mathematical computation, that the compensation 
schedule included as title III of S. 1326 is tailored to the 1957 market 
prices of the types of personnel that I am discussing. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I fully endorse and urge your favorable re- 
ports on S. 910 and S. 1326, with the amendments that I have 
recommended. 

I thank you for this opportunity and for your courtesy and interest 
in this most important legislation. 

Senator Yarnoroven. Thank you for your clear statement, Mr. 
Stephens. 

I have one question about the latter part of your statement. You 
state that you endorse and urge favorable reports on S. 910 and 
S. 1326 with the amendments that you have recommended, Now, I 
take it you mean the amendment by adding those five different 
classifications ? 

Mr. Srernens. The five classifications that are in my originally 
prepared statement plus the oral recommendations that I made. 

Senator Yarsnoroven. Any questions, Senator Clark? 

Senator Ciark. No questions. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Does counsel have any questions? 

Mr. Krrurn. I have only one question. 

You have recommended the addition of 5, plus 2, I think, categories, 
‘The committee has requests from some 16 or 18 groups who maintain 
that they, too, are professional people. What criteria can you suggest 
that could be used in establishing a benchmark to determine who is 
professional, who ought to be included, and who is not professional ? 
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Mr. SrerHens. That is something that would be very difficult to 
determine. I think the thing that we are really trying to do is to put 
the Federal Government in a competitive position for the highly crit- 
ical skills that it is unable to obtain at this time. And as a bench- 
mark procedure I would first attempt to include all those positions 
which the Government finds that it is impossible to recruit, and that 
is a matter of record with the agencies. It is a mattter of record 
with the Civil Service Commission. My knowledge is only in the 
field of the engineering, scientific, and technical groups. I have no 
knowledge whatsoever of the other professional groups. I know 
nothing of whether there is a shortage of accountants or lawyers; I 
cannot speak for those groups. 

Mr. Kerwin. It seems to me that is one of the very real problems. 
A pharmacist has always been considered a professional man. I 
know, because I happen to be one. But whether a pharmacist from 
the interest of national security ought to be included in the schedule 
is debatable. It is a real problem trying to determine which groups 
should be in and which ones should not. 

Are you suggesting from your comment there that perhaps the 
criteria should be not just that he be a professional man but that 
there be a shortage in that category ¢ 

Mr. Steruens. That is right. 

Mr. Kerwin. That isall. Thank you. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Counsel for the minority have any questions? 

Mr. Pascuau. No questions. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Thank you, Mr. Stephens, for your state- 
ment. 

Is Mr, Russell Mebs present? Mr. Mebs, will you come around, 
please / 

I am sure that all of the prospective witnesses will bear in mind 
Chairman Neuberger’s request of yesterday, repeated today, that in- 
sofar as possible that you attempt to condense your statement. 
Your full statement will be filed with counsel here and will appear 
in the record for use by this subcommittee, the full comittee and on 
the floor of the Senate, but it would greatly facilitate the work of 
the committee if you could condense your written statement into an 
oral statement here. 

Proceed, Mr. Mebs. 


STATEMENT OF RUSSELL W. MEBS, CHAIRMAN, CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMITTEE, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COUNCIL OF ENGINEERS 
AND ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY 


Mr. Mers. My name is Russell Mebs. I am representative of the 
District of Columbia Council of Engineering and Architectural Soci- 
eties and I wish to record that my organization favors passage of 
S. 1326, the Scientific and Professional Classification Act. 

My organization is the coordinating agency for 29 local engineering 
and architectural societies, or local sections of national engineering 
and architectural societies. The total membership of these groups 
numbers about 8,000, the majority of which are in the Government 
classified service. We believe this to be one of the largest single 
groups affected by this proposed act. By that I mean local groups in 
the community. 
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We favor the adoption of a separate schedule for scientific and pro- 
fessional employees for the reasons stated in section 101 of this bill. 
The drain by industry, universities, and other private organizations 
of engineers and architects from Government service has been partic- 
ularly severe. The effective maintenance of our defense program, as 
well as other vital Government services, is greatly dependent upon 
possessing engineers, architects, and scientists of the highest quality, 
and also in securing capable replacements for those lost by retirement, 
death, and other causes. ‘Therefore, the ae of the increased 
salary scale listed in section 301 (a) of this bill is also very necessary. 

We are aware that this committee has, or will receive various reli- 
able compilations of comparative salary scales for engineers and archi- 
tects in Government service with those obtained elsewhere. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not heard the testimony on Monday or Tues- 
day, and there is one other compilation which I do not know if it has 
been referred to in this discussion which I would like to refer to at 
this time. 

Senator Yarsorouecu. Continue. 

Mr. Mnxrs. This is the special survey committee of the Engineers 
Joint Council, Report No. 102, 1956, which was published January 
1957, the title of which is “Professional Income of Engineers in 1956,” 
and this report lists a comparison of salaries of engineers in industry 
and in the Government, respectively. They are classified by year of 
entry into the profession; the annual salary for the upper decile and 
quartile, median, lower quartile, and decile, menekur. 

Senator YarBorouGH. Do you have the table there? 

Mr. Mess. I do not have a copy and if the Chair desires I will be 
able to get a copy. 

Senator YarsoroueH. Will you supply the charts which give the 


comparison to counsel for inclusion in the record as part of your 
statement ? 


Mr. Mess. Yes; I will. 
Senator YarsoroucH. That may be included. 
(The charts indicated follow :) 
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Mr. Mess. However, I have been informed that several Govern- 
ment agencies have prepared reports for the Civil Service Commis- 
sion to show the need for increases in salaries of engineers, architects, 
and other scientific personnel in their employ. As you know, the 
various agencies have been raising the salaries of their employees in 
order to meet outside demands, and the report submitted by the 
National Bureau of Standards lists persons who have left their 
employ within recent months, giving job positions, without names, 
a both Government and offering salaries. The list is long, and 
the salary difference, with almost no exception, is large. 

To my own knowledge, as an example—and this is my own personal 
knowledge—one of my fellow employees, a metallurgical engineer, of 
average capabilities when compared with fellow employees holding 
similar Government positions, received and accepted an offer last 
summer from a private research institute for an annual salary of 
$10,300. His Government salary was $7,300. The above report also 
lists a large number of positions where persons have received offers 
from private organizations, but refused. Both Government and offer- 
ing salaries are listed. These differences, also, are generally large, 
which leads to the conclusion that strong personal reasons have pre- 
vented these persons from separating from Government service. 

I have been informed that somewhat similar compilations have been 
made by the Naval Research Laboratory and the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics. I feel certain that the Senate Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service can avail itself of these reports if it 
does not already possess them. My organization believes that two 
additions should be made to the list of positions in section 401 (a) 
(6); namely the GS-803 series, safety engineers, and the GS--804 
series, fire prevention engineers. 

I wish to thank the committee for the opportunity to present this 
testimony. If it please the Chair, I have a reprint from the Chemical 
engineering News, by Mr. Joseph A. Grand. The title is “Manpower 
Crisis in Federal Labs.” 

Senator YarroroueH. Do you desire to add that to your statement ? 

Mr. Mess. I do. 

Senator YarsorovueH. Allright. That may be done. 

(The article referred to is as follows :) 


MANPOWER CRISIS IN FEDERAL LABsS—LOW GOVERNMENT SALARIES TEMPT 
Screntists To TAKE INDUSTRIAL Joss, DiscouRAGE NEW ScIENCE GRADUATES 
FRoM ENTERING FEDERAL SERVICE 


(Joseph A. Grand, chairman, professional relations and status committee, 
Washington section of the American Chemical Society) 


(Copyright 1957 by the American Chemical Society; reprinted by permission) 


Government laboratories are losing out in the keen competition for scarce 
scientific manpower. The critical situation now facing Government labs results 
from two things: 

The Federal service is not obtaining its fair share of new science graduates. 

It is unable to retain a considerable portion of its better scientific personnel. 

How serious is the problem? As one official of a prominent Government lab- 
oratory put it, “We are withering on the vine, and if we don’t get help soon, 
we will be dead.” This is an extreme view, and the seriousness of the situation 
varies with the character of the employment. Defense Department laboratories, 
employing a higher percentage of physical scientists and engineers, undoubtedly 
feel the pinch more severely than other departmental laboratories. 
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Compared with industry figures, the hiring and separations statistics for Fed- 
eral scientists do not indicate an alarming turnover rate. However, considera- 
tions of quality and source of employees tell a different story. Influx of new 
graduates into Government service, vital new blood in the lifeline of a laboratory, 
is a mere trickle. One recent survey shows that 75 percent of the industrial 
firms surveyed reported 25 percent acceptance of employment offers to scientific 
personnel. Another survey shows that 27 percent of. the firms reported 50 
percent acceptance. The Federal Government acceptance rate is only about 10 
percent. 

MORALE PROBLEMS 


The prestige of many Government laboratories is built around a hard core 
of senior scientists hired on a highly selective basis in less inflationary years. 
In general, these men are devoted to their work, and salary has not been the 
predominant consideration. But, in recent years, with rapid inflation, their 
relative economic position has become painfully clear to them. Today, approxi- 
mately one-third of the total separations of scientific employees from the Goy- 
ernment are senior grade personnel. 

The combination of high quality employees leaving and lack of young gradu- 
ates generates a lower morale and lower productivity. The prestige and sense 
of dedication of the Federal scientist that held him to his job possibly more 
than anything else can be sensibly dulled. The obvious end point of this reac- 
tion is the loss of scientific leadership and prestige of the Government laboratory 
and its ultimate demoralization. 

What has caused this aggravated condition? Fundamentally, the scientific 
manpower shortage is to blame. The immediate cause is the disparity of pay 
scales for professional employees in the Federal Government and in industry. 

A recent Government study compares salaries for professional employees in 
industry with the corresponding civil service grade designations (see table 
below). The grade classification GS—5 corresponds to a junior chemist or chem- 
ical engineer, or other scientific designation (a bachelor of science degree und 
no professional experience) ; GS-7 corresponds to assistant chemist (master of 
science degree or equivalent in experience) ; GS—11 corresponds to chemist (doc- 
tor of pharmacy degree or equivalent in experience). 


Industry pays scientists higher salaries than Government for comparable work 





7 
Government salary | Government salary 
Government grade | Average 
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| 
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Government grade | Average 
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classification salary in classification salary in 
industry | Mini- | Maxi- industry | Mini- | Maxi- 
| mum | mum | mum | mum 
GS-5 $5, 200 $3, 670 $4,480 || GS-12 | $9, 500 $7, 570 | $8, 645 
Gs-7 6,000 | 4,525 5,335 || GS-13__- 11, 200 8,990 | 10,065 
BO. Sicccws | 6,750} 65,440 | 6, 250 || GS-14__- 13, 300 10, 320 | 11, 395 


POI Bias econinortne 8, 400 6, 390 | 7, 465 || GS-15_-_-.--. 5 15, 500 11, 610 | 12, 690 





The discrepancy in salaries between industry and Government is obvious on 
comparing the industry average with the Government maximum. Disregarding 
fringe benefits, Government salaries are approximately $700 to $3,000 per year 
lower. 

These data very closely parallel those reported by the special survey com- 
mittee of the Engineers Joint Council. This report, Professional Income of 
Engineers 1956, issued in January 1957, shows salaries of engineers by year of 
entry into the profession. In this study, comparison of median pay of engineers 
engaged in research and development with median pay of engineers in the 
Federal Government shows that the Government engineer makes $575 to $3,350 
less per year. 

FRINGE BENEFITS 


Some contend that the fringe benefits of Federal service—retirement, insur- 
ance, liberal vacation, and sick leave—tend to lessen this differential in pay. 
In addition, the prestige of Federal service, stability of employment, association 
with senior scientists, excellence of equipment, and nature of work may be 
presented as “fringe-fringe” benefits tending to lower the differential. 

To both the young graduate and the professional pondering separation from 
Government service, these benefits are not too difficult to evaluate. Many of 
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today’s industrial giants have fringe benefits similar to the Federal Government 
plus such extras as medical and health insurance and profit-sharing or stock- 
purchase plans. News of private industry’s modern laboratories and equipment 
punctuates nearly every issue of C. & E. N. The ability of industrial scientists 
is well attested by their publications in scientific journals. 
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CIVIL SERVICE VIEWS 




























Philip Young, retiring Chairman of the Civic Service Commission, recognized 
Government’s present lethargy with respect to fringe benefits when he said 
before the Engineers Joint Council: “Whereas the Government was once con- 
sidered a leader in this field, private industry has been moving ahead in recent 
years faster than we have.” 

In the concluding paragraph of this speech on January 17, Young said, “Now 
I agree heartily with the executive officer of the National Institutes of Health 
who recently said: ‘I do not believe poverty is any more a necessary condition 
of dedication to science than it is of dedication to the sale of life insurance.’ 
But the sense of dedication is a necessary condition to a fully satisfying career 
in the Federal service—and I know that is very widely felt. There is a special 
appeal in the nature and importance of the pressing scientific and technical 
problems before the Government, and in the contributions of Federal engineers 
and scientists to the Nation’s welfare and security that is its own reward. And 
this has never been as true as it is today, in this age of unprecedented scientific 
and technological progress.” 

These remarks are only too true. The difficulty is that the Government does 
not exercise a monopoly on this sense of dedication. 

For the past 3 years, the Defense Department alone has passed out over $1.5 
billion of research money annually to private companies. Many professional 
employees have left the Federal service for industrial employment in a similar 
capacity but with increased pay on projects financed with those funds. The 
growth of industrial laboratories, aided by Federal funds, and the attrition of 
Government laboratories is an important recruiting factor. 

It should seem conclusive at this point that if Government laboratories 
are to compete with industry in recruitment and retention of professional per- 
sonnel, they must compete with comparable pay. 


WHAT’S BEING DONE 






















A problem with such an obvious solution would be expected to draw con- 
siderable attention and action. Action means legislation enacted by Congress 
and concurred in by the administration. The problem has drawn attertion, 
but no such action. 

As a result of House Post Office and Civil Service Committee hearings in the 
past Congress on supergrade positions Representative Charles §S. Gubser, 
(Republican, California), and Representative John E. Moss (Democrat, Cali- 
fornia), saw the need for legislation, Bills introduced by these gentlemen in the 
84th Congress (H. R. 12054 and H. R. 12055) died without hearings. 

In the new Congress, Representatives Gubser and Moss introduced improved 
versions of their previous bills. These bills (H. R. 2803 and H. R. 2804) call 
for increased pay, and, in addition, would set up a separate scientific and 
professional civil-service classification. In the Senate, Senator Olin D. Johnston 
(Democrat, South Carolina) has introduced a similar bill (S. 1326). All these 
bills have been referred to the respective Post Office and Civil Service Committees. 

The executive branch of the Government has also initiated action. Last year 
President Eisenhower, appointed the White House Committee on Engineers and 
Scientists for Federal Government Programs to study the recruitment, retention, 
and use of scientists and engineers in the Government. Committee studies were 
to be pointed toward immediate executive and legislative action by Congress. 
So far, no public announcement of findings has been made. 

The Defense Advisory Committee on Professional and Technical Compenss- 
tion (the so-called Cordiner Committee), headed by Ralph J. Cordiner, president 
of General Electric, was appointed by Secretary Charles E. Wilson to study 
military and civilian pay problems in the Defense Department. The Washington 
press reports that the Cordiner Committee has recommended pay raises from 
$500 to $3,000 a year for all employees (not professionals alone) in civil- 
service grades GS-7 and up. These newspaper accounts report that the admin- 
istration is cool to the proposals, and variously say that Secretary Wilson will 
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order the report shelved or will refer the Cordiner suggestions to the Cabinet and 
to the President. 

The Civil Service Commission opposes a separate scientific and professional 
classification act, and also opposes a general pay raise. The Civil Service Com- 
mission desires further study of Federal pay policy that might result in a flexible- 
wage system that could meet rapidly changing conditions in manpower-shortage 
fields. This view was indicated by Commissioner Young in his speech before 
the Engineers Joint Council. 


LEGISLATIVE OUTLOOK 


The outlook for passage of legislation is bleak at the moment, but could be 
changed to a rosier hue. In its efforts to fight inflation, the administration has 
generally opposed pay raises. Faced by a lack of administration support or 
strong urgings from their voting constituents, Congress appears somewhat 
apathetic toward the bills already introduced. Representative Tom Murray 
(Democrat, Tennessee), chairman of the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee, has said that the appointment of two new Civil Service Commissioners 
will delay hearings by his group for several months. 

Two slight rays of hope: 

Senator Johnston’s announcement that his committee will hold hearings in 
the next 4 months. 

President Eisenhower’s statement in his budget message to Congress that pay 
legislation for scientific employees should await completion of the Cordiner study. 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE 


Immediate interim legislation is needed to remove the present pay inequities. 
This would call for hearings in Congress now. For long-range, permanent 
legislation, a study group or subcommittee should be set up. 

This problem of the growing discrepancy between Government salaries for 
scientists and those paid by private industry must be solved either by the Federal 
administration or Congress, or both. Unless Members of Congress and top 
administration officials are made aware of the facts and the needs to correct 
a situation leading to deterioration in the quality of research in Government 
agencies, nothing will be done. It is becoming evident that, unless this situation 
is corrected, the welfare of our Nation can be jeopardized. 

Information on the problem has been made readily available from time to 
time by the various scientific societies, including the American Chemical So- 
ciety. Not only is it a privilege, but it is a duty of citizens to advise their 
representatives regarding their views, supported by as much factual evidence 
as possible. One of the marks of the professional man in a serious concern 
with such civic responsibilities. 

The plight of Government scientists presents a compelling opportunity for 
members of the scientific professions to demonstrate their concern with profes- 
sional responsibilities and the status of their professions. Rather than com- 
plain about the lack of status, each should now take some action to prove his 
sincerity. 


Senator Yarsorovueu. Senator Clark, do you have any questions? 

Senator Ciark. No questions. 

Senator YarsorouaH. Does counsel have any questions? 

Mr. Kertrn. No questions. 

Senator Yarsoroven. Counsel for the minority ? 

Mr. Pascua. Mr. Mebs, just one question. I notice you are chair- 
man of the civil-service committee of the Council of Engineers and 
Architectural Society. 

Mr. Mess. That is right. 

Mr. Pascuat. Is that made up of architects within the civil service ? 

Mr. Mess. That is made up of architects in private industry and in 
Government service. 

Mr. Pascwau. Does it have any connection with the ATA ? 

Mr. Mess. The ATA, the local section has. They send delegates to 
the District of Columbia council. 
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Mr. Pascuau. Thank you. ; 

Senator Yarsoroucu. If there are no further questions, thank you, 
Mr. Mebs, for your statement here, and you may be excused, if you 
wish, and we will next hear Mr. J. Hartley Bowen, Jr. 


STATEMENT OF J. HARTLEY BOWEN, JR., NATIONAL SECRETARY, 
NAVAL CIVILIAN ADMINISTRATORS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Bowen. Mr. Chairman, my name is J. Hartley Bowen, Jr. 
I am national secretary of the Naval Civilian Administrators Asso- 
ciation. I have delivered a prepared statement previously; I have 
some additional copies here, I believe. I will accept your invitation 
to only quote part of my statement here at this time, with the under- 
standing that the rest of it will appear in the official record. 

Senator Yarsorouen. It will appear in the record in its complete 
form. 

Mr. Bowen. I would like to add here that I am speaking also on 
behalf of Mr. John Kean, the national president of our organization, 
who would be here except for a recent illness which makes it 
impossible. 

Mr. Chairman, in addition to this statement which I have presented, 
I would like to introduce to the record, if I might, some items which 
have recently come to my attention, 

The Bulletin of the Alameda Naval Air Station at Alameda, Calif., 
dated April 1957, has an article entitled “New Skills Needed by the 
Navy,” which quotes the Honorable Albert Pratt, who was Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy for Personnel and Reserve Forces at that time, 
and several other high-ranking people in the Defense Department. 

I have this here, sir, and if I might I would like to have that in- 
serted in the record. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Do you desire just that one article out of the 
document ? 

Mr. Bowen. Yes, sir. 

Senator YarsoroucH. That will be received and filed as a part of 
your statement. It will so appear in the record. 

(The article referred to is as follows :) 


NEw SKILLS NEEDED BY THE NAVY 


The Honorable Albert Pratt, Assistant Secretary of the Navy (Personnel 
and Reserve Forces) arranged a conference on January 17. 1957. for representa- 
tives of labor unions and certain veterans organizations in the Washington area. 
The purpose of the conference was to acquaint them with the increasing im- 
portance of the Navy and what is being done for its employees regarding the 
development of new skills and techniques to parallel the demands of the “new” 
Navy and the progress of the times. 

Secretary Pratt participated in the conference with opening and closing re- 
marks. Capt. J. S. McCain, USN, Office of Chief of Naval Operations, made an 
excellent presentation on the increasing importance of the Navy which was fol- 
lowed by a discussion of the new skills needed by the Navy by Rear Adm. Robert 
E. Cronin, USN, Chief of Industrial Relations. The Honorable Charles S. 
Thomas, Secretary of the Navy, and Adm. Arleigh Burke, USN, Chief of Naval 
Operations, addressed the group at luncheon. Also attending the conference 
were Deputy Chiefs of Naval Operations, and chiefs of bureaus. 

In discussing new skills needed by the Navy, Admiral Cronin said: “* * * The 
skills needed by the Navy today are for the most part predetermined. The skills 
requirement is a natural outgrowth of the progress our Nation has made in 
science, in engineering, and in technology * * *. Our progress in developing 
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a new Navy must be paralled with progress in developing the skills, abilities, 
and talents of our employees. 

“The many new materials, new processes and methods, and new designs all 
reflect changes in ways in which the work ‘behind the scenes’ is done. Some- 
times the change is slight and creates virtually no problem to the workers. On 
the other hand, the change may be a drastic one—to the extent where an almost 
entirely new skill may be required. The result may be the elimination of skills 
and jobs at which workers have spent a lifetime. To see them vanish as part 
of the old-fashioned past is a matter of concern not only to the worker but to 
his employer as well. 

“This situation can be viewed as another problem or barrier among those which 
are continually cropping up and interfering with the achievement of our scien- 
tific and technological goal. This manpower barrier is a challenger comparable 
to breaking the sound barrier or to overcoming the barriers of sight, heat, dis- 
tance, and even thinking. Many obstacles seemingly unsurmountable not too 
many years ago have now been conquered. 

“Our new Navy places heavy demands upon our present reservoir of skills. 
It demands many new skills and many modified techniques. But more than 
that it forces us to practically telescope the time formerly required to do many of 
the operations essential to the support of the fleet. The saying, ‘It’s a small 
world’ certainly applies to our defense mission today. In one simple sentence 
we have the basic fact: ‘The United States must be in a position to control the 
ocean areas of the world.’ It takes real concentration to comprehend the speed 
of today’s ships and aircraft and the capabilities of modern weapons. Likewise, 
we know that the next war may be a short one—there may be no time to pre- 
pare—there may be no warning of attack. 

“In transposing this thinking to our mission ashore, there is obvious need for 
parallel progress, pace, and acceleration of operations in our shipyards, air sta- 
tions, supply centers, ordnance installations, and all other activities. 

“To a considerable extent this is a matter of providing skills and improving 
techniques of our manpower. This, I might add, is no new or novel concept in 
the Navy—there has always been acknowledgment of the fact that our man- 
power is our most valuable resource—at the same time we must admit that never 
has there been a greater need for well-trained and highly-motivated skilled 
employees * * *, 

“Training is a management responsibility and certainly an important one. 
The acid test of really effective management and the real measurement of its 
worth is the ability to translate all technical and material progress into em- 
ployees’ progress, into employees’ satisfaction and happiness, into employees’ 
dignity. 

“There is need for increased technical skill, and greater skill in supplying the 
motivation so essential at a time when changes in jobs and work are taking 
place. Employees’ attitudes toward changes are significant. They can deter- 
mine success or failure of the adoption of changes. Management must be alert 
to the importance of keeping employees informed and prepared for any change- 
overs that may be contemplated.” 


Mr. Bowen. If I might also bring in a paper from the North 
Tsland entitled “The North Island Civilian,” published by the Norih 
Island Association of the Naval Air Station, North Island, at San 
Diego, Calif. This is a letter which has been written to many Con- 
gressmen and Senators and gives the views of this organization on 
much of this current legislation which is pending. 

Senator YarroroucH. You desire to add that to your statement? 

Mr. Bowen. Yes, sir; if I may introduce that. 

Senator YarsorovueH. Not the entire paper, but just the letter? 

Mr. Bowen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Yarsorovuen. All right; that will be received and filed as 
part of your statement and will appear in the record as part of your 
statement. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 
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NIA WRITES WASHINGTON—CONGRESSMEN ARE REQUESTED TO ASSIST ON WAGE 
Bits 


The following open letter has been addressed to California Senators and Rep- 
resentatives and appropriate committee chairmen: 

“The North Island Association represents the varied interests of over 8,000 
civilian employees at the United States Naval Air Station, North Island, San 
Diego, Calif. North Island is a major support activity for the fleet air arm, per- 
forming heavy maintenance, repairs, and modifications on naval aircraft and 
missiles. It contributes to the safety-of-flight and economy of fleet operations 
during peace time and performs greatly expanded assignments during actual 
hostilities. The constantly increasing complexity of military aircraft and 
missiles is reflected in the variety of management, engineering, and artisan skills 
required for economical and effective performance of the assigned mission. 

“We suppose that the motives of any group of Federal employees who write 
to their Representatives asking favorable action on pay legislation may be dis- 
counted on account of presumed self-interest, but we can assure you that here 
at North Island, and, we believe elsewhere, many of use are actually less con- 
cerned with paying our growing bills than with the impact of competing re- 
cruitment ashore, and its adverse effect on the retaining of a competent work- 
ing force. Strange as it may seem, some of us believe that the present general 
hue and cry to take the Government out of business should not be carried to the 
point where essential Government activities will suffer serious impairment, that 
in some areas this point has already been reached, and that many of us are 
concerned with this along with or even rather than our own personal remunera- 
tion. 

“We believe that some of your colleagues may be confused with the com- 
plexity of the issues, and we should like to take the liberty of analyzing them 
as we see them. Taking Federal employees in their main groups we find: 

“(a) The postal employees.—These are believed to be organized very effec- 
tively for presentation of their problems and are no doubt doing so. Tradition- 
ally, we believe, they have received consideration well in advance of the other 
groups, for reasons not to be discussed further here. 

“(b) The wage board artisan, unclassified, or per diem employees.—The pay 
of these people is by law determined by the prevailing local industrial rates. 
Unfavorable competition with local industry is occasioned primarily by the 
periodic lag in fixing rates, and the fact that in critical trades, industry can 
act more promptly. The pay of supervisory artisans, up to and including fore- 
men and master mechanics, is tied to artisan rates, and receives automatic ad- 
justments therewith. We solicit support for legislation which will make wage 
board adjustments retroactive to the date of establishment by the wage board. 

“(c) The classified or general series employees offer probably the most com- 
plex situation.—Since their pay rates are uniform, by law, countrywide, and 
those of non-Government workers performing similar services are not; in highly 
industrialized areas, and particularly with the higher supervisory positions and 
skills, recruitment or retention of personnel suffers serious impairment. A 
deterioration in essential contributions is, accordingly, already in progress and 
should be increasingly anticipated. We urge any action that you may take to 
further prompt hearings and favorable action on such bills as are designed to 
improve the spread of the middle and upper GS rates and eventually to tie 
them to local wage board findings. 

“(d) Professional and scientific workers were formerly separate from the 
other classified workers in a professional series. We urge support of pending 
legislation to reestablish such a professional series, and establish equitable pay 
rates. In this request we are following the lead of most of the executive agen- 
cies themselves, whose cogent reasons we believe have been adequately ex- 
pressed. 

“Some of the inaction and apathy which retards progress in attack on the fore- 
going problems may be ascribed to a very popular demand for Government econ- 
omy. While as taxpayers we fully support the latter, we believe it is false econ- 
omy to thereby incur a second-rate implementation of what can be agreed are 
essential Government functions through loss of essential personnel and ineffec- 
tual recruitment. This is what we are already suffering and will increasingly 
suffer if Congress is motivated by a spirit of deliberate inaction, if the facts 
of the case are suppressed, as by pigeonholing of the Cordiner report, for so long 
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as the relatively trivial matter of reorganization of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion is permitted to forestall action, for so long as further prolonged studies of 
the problems shelve any attempt to come to grips with them, and for so long as 
the absurd concept obtains that all industrial Government activities, regard- 
less of nature, are in competition with private industry. Since the problems 
involved in the equitable payment of Federal civilian employees are admittedly 
many and complex, we particularly urge your prompt action to help alievi- 
ate the most pressing present inequities and likewise solicit your continued in- 
terest in the rational development of a more equitable determination and appli- 
eation of all Government civilian pay rates. We should respectfully suggest 
that administrative officials of the several executive agencies known to have 
views of any significant complexion on these matters should appear before the 
appropriate congressional committees for a statement of views. 

“The membership of this association will appreciate your opinion in this re- 
gard and support to obtain appropriate congressional action on the above-enu- 
merated requirements.” 

Mr. Bowen. If I might quote one particular case. In the testi- 
mony this morning mention was made of the shortage, for example, 
of attorneys. I have a very interesting case which I would like to 
state at this time. 

An attorney who was employed in the Patent Branch of the Naval 
Air Material Center, this gentleman resigned. I have here the per- 
sonnel action papers, and the following statement was written in this 
action by Mr. Garringer who is the head of the Naval Air Material 
Center, Patent Branch: 

Th loss of Mr. Kelly by resignation again points up the impossibility of 
recruiting and keeping able and competent men qualified for the position of 
Patent Advisor under existing regulations and salary scales. Mr. Kelly is 
resigning to accept employment in private industry in a patent organization at 
a substantial increase in salary with promising opportunities for professional 
advancement. He has proven to be a most competent patent attorney. His 
loss to this staff will be greatly felt. As of the present there are no qualified 
applicants to fill this vacancy. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Does that complete your statement? 

Mr. Bowen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Yarnoroveu. Senator Clark, do you have any questions? 

Senator Crark. Mr. Bowen, I would like to compliment you on 
your statement. As a fellow Philadelphian I know the value of work 
that is being done at the Naval Air Material Center and I would like 
to hand you table No. VII of Mr. Owen’s statement given a few min- 
utes ago and call your attention to the fifth and sixth columns which 
compare the proposed scales under S. 734 and S. 1326, and ask you 
to look down in the higher grades there from GS-10 down through 
18. 

First, I would like to ask you whether your organization does not 
have a considerable number of employees in those gr rrades ? 

Mr. Bowen. Yes, sir; we have a considerable number in the grades 
you indicate. 

Senator Crark. Now, in your judgment, are the increases pro- 
posed by S. 734 in grades 10 to 18 inclusive adequate to hold com- 
petent men in these technical positions or in your judgment is it 
necessary to go as high as the scales proposed in 8S. 1326 to hold 
competent personnel ? 

Mr. Bowen. Senator, I would say in many cases our losses have 
been in these grade lev els of 11, 12, 13, and 14 and in many cases the 
industrial salaries which these men have been paid have been higher 
than the proposals of S. 734. 
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Senator Ciarkx. Now, of course, we are all interested in saving as 
much money as we can and still holding qualified technical employ- 
es. In other words, like everybody else we w ant to have our cake 
and eat it too. And my question directed to you is whether in your 
judgment it is necessary to go as high as S. 1326 in order to hold these 
people ¢ 

Mr. Bowen. Sir, I think it depends on the individual in question. 
In some cases it definately would have been necessary to have salaries 
as high as 8. 1326 to hok | certain specialists 

Senator Ciark. Now, are you familiar generally speaking with the 
Cordiner report ? 

Mr. Bowen. Yes, sir; Isaw a copy Monday of this week. 

Senator Ciark. It i is my understanding, and counsel can correct me 
if I am wrong, that the scales pr oposed in the Cordiner report are some- 
where between S. 734 and S. 1326, is that not correct ? 

Mr. Kerurn. I think they would correspond more nearly with 
S. 1326. 

Senator Ciark. You will recall the testimony of Mr. Stephens a 
few minutes ago that the starting salary scales for 1957 in private 
industry were suffic iently above the 1956 scales on which the Cordiner 
report was based to justify in Mr. Stephen’s mind, anyway, the scales 
proposed in S. 1326 from which I assume that they were higher over- 
all than the Cordiner report scales. Is that correct or not? 

Mr. Kern. I think the Cordiner report went almost as high as 
S. 1326. 

Senator CrarK. I understand it did in the 18 grade but I am won- 
dering whether the increases were comparable to S. 1326. 

Mr. Krrirn. They are pretty comparable. 

Senator CrarK. In any event, Mr. Bowen, your feeling is that to 
hold this personnel we have to go higher than S 3.7342 

Mr. Bowen. Yes, sir; this is my belief. 

Senator Ciark. Now, how do you feel about the starting scale, if 
you look at the same columns I called your attention to a minute or 
two ago? The first break comes in grade 5 and do you have anybody 
in your technical organization that starts as low as rank 5 ? 

Mr. Bowen. Yes, sir; we do. We have GS-—5’s that start at the 
bottom, the top of the GS-5 grade, and others that start at the bottom 
of the GS-5. 

Senator CLarK. Well, can you get them today at $3,670 ? 

Mr. Bowen. Sir, this is extremely difficult. I have personally car- 
ried on recruiting at colleges and at meetings of technical societies 
in particular, the American Chemical Societies, and it is a very rare 
case that I am able to hire anyone at these starting salaries. 

Senator Criarx. Is it not generally true that a reasonably competent 
college graduate with this ‘kind of technical training will be pretty 
well assured of $5,000 starting salary in private industry y? 

Mr. Bowen. Yes, sir; this is correct. I havea tabulation published 
in the Chemical and Engineering News in September of 1956 which 
shows that a bachelor of science in chemistry who would start to work 
for the Government at $373 per month, a contractor for the Federal 
Government would pay i $400 per month, and the industrial aver- 
age would be $410 per month. 

“Senator CrarK. Thank you very much. I have no further ques- 
tions. 
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Senator YarsoroucH. Does counsel for the committee have any 
questions ? 


Mr. Kertrn. Only to provide Senator Clark with a little fuller 
information. 


I think it might properly be said that the Cordiner report would 
not be as broad in coverage, perhaps, as S. 1326. Certainly not with 
all the proposed amendments. 


Senator CLark. But that the pay scales would be comparable ? 
Mr. Keri. Pretty close. 


Senator CiarKk. Thank you. 

Senator YARBorouGcH. Any questions? 

Mr. Pascua. No questions. 

Senator YarsorovueH. Thank you, Mr. Bowen, for this concise state- 
ment and your statement will appear as part of the record together 


with the other materials that you have offered to be included as part 
of your statement. 


Mr. Bowen. Thank you, sir; we appreciate this opportunity. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF J. HARTLEY Bowen, Jr., NATIONAL SecRETARY, NAVAL 
CIVILIAN ADMINISTRATORS ASSOCIATION 


1. The Naval Civilian Administrators Association is composed of several 
hundred key civilians who exercise professional and administrative super- 
vision within many field activities and shore establishments of the Department 
of the Navy. In these shore establishments and field activities, the Navy de- 
velops equipment and then either procures or builds it. These activities in- 
clude naval shipyards, naval supply depots, naval air stations, and the various 
experimental shops and research and development laboratories required to ful- 
fill the technical needs of the Navy. All but a very few of our members belong 
to the so-called classified force and the vast majority are in rates of GS—11 and 
above, including GS-15 and PL-313. 

2. While we strongly endorse the provisions of S. 1326, relative to the restora- 
tion of professional status to many civilian occupations, we are also convinced 
that the status of employees, other than those of a purely scientific, engineer- 
ing, or professional standing, should also be critically examined and proper 
adjustment should be made such as provided for in S. 734. 

3. The overall background of the entire personnel problem within the De- 
partment of the Navy is that unless it is able, within its own organization, to 
continue to carry out the various phases of research, development, and tech- 
nological improvements required in the next 10 years, our entire defense effort 
will be very seriously impaired. There appears to be essentially no issue or 
competition with private industry since the technological developments under 
discussion are peculiar to the Navy in the final analysis and have no general 
commercial application. For example, the aircraft launching and recovery 
equipment as used on aircraft carriers has no counterpart in other areas of 
national defense or in the commercial field. The Naval Civilian Administrators 
Association recognizes the very strong possibility that we are entering upon an 
era of comparative peace which may well give the American people an oppor- 
tunity to solidify their position as a military power. On the other hand, re- 
membering the lessons of recent history, we may at any moment be plunged 
into the catastrophe of a major war which the best authorities today recog- 
nize would be essentially a sudden attack, followed by an immediate, sharp, 
counterattack which would result in widespread destruction over the entire 
planet. At this point the war would either be over or it would become a long- 
drawn-out war of attrition. Regardless of whether we anticipate a long period 
of peace or prepare for an emergency, it is essential that the technological de- 
velopment and research programs of the Navy be advanced at the most rapid 
possible rate. Since the Navy is, and must remain, primarily self-sufficient in 
its development efforts, it follows that the Navy must obtain and retain the 
best qualified scientific, technical, management, and administrative personnel. 
That is, the Navy must prepare for a long haul toward the technical goals it 
must achieve. It is the opinion of this writer, based on his own experience and 
his immediate contact with many contemporaries in related technical fields, that 
the technical and scientific problems to be faced within the next decade will 
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be manyfold more difficult to solve than were any of the problems faced during 
the past half century of naval development. Research findings evolved under 
the direct control of the Navy immediately become available to all other Gov- 
ernment departments and all of industry. Such findings, generated under con- 
tract by private industry, always leave a residue which remains proprietary to 
the particular contractor. 

4. Although it would be possible to slow down or delay major portions of 
the technological programs now contemplated, such an action would be properly 
regarded as a form of either stupidity or insanity. The essential completion 
dates on our programs are not fixed by our own desires or capacities, but by 
the capabilities of our potential enemies. The nature of the research and 
development work underway is such that it encompasses all fields of scientific 
and technical endeavor and requires the most advanced techniques of adminis- 
tration and management to coordinate the work. We must concentrate on all 
fields of scientific development at the same time, and yet hold each type of 
work in proper perspective in relation to other areas of development. We can- 
not overdevelop some areas and underdevelop others if we are to retain a 
balanced program. 

5. Under these circumstances, the Naval Civilian Administrators Association 
strongly urges that the Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committee report 
favorably on the proposed legislation which will make it possible for the Navy 
to obtain and retain within its ranks the necessary civilian experts having pro- 
fessional, executive, and administrative skills essential to effectively advance 
the Navy’s entire program. This association does not hold any adamant views 
that any of the bills under consideration should be passed precisely as written. 
We feel that our opinions should be carefully weighed against those of others 
and action which becomes appropriate as a result of all the testimony should 
be taken without delay. We are arguing for nothing more than a fair approxi- 
mation of the salaries, fringe benefits, and professional recognition accorded our 
counterparts in private industry, so that we may be able to hire and retain 
people with the skills we need. 

6. It is our understanding that the bills under consideration were prepared 
after a very comprehensive study by the sponsors of the legislation and the 
same is true of similar legislation which has been introduced in the House of 
Representatives. We earnestly recommend your favorable consideration of 
whichever legislation appears as a result of these hearings to be most desirable. 


Senator Yarsoroueu. Mr. W. L. Clearwaters. 

While Mr. Clearwaters is coming around to the witness chair I 
will again remind witnesses of the request of your chairman both 
yesterday and today for your condensed statement in order to give 


everyone an opportunity to be heard at the hearing and in order not 
to delay the others. 


Proceed, Mr. Clearwaters. 


STATEMENT OF W. L. CLEARWATERS, UNITED STATES NAVAL 
UNDERWATER SOUND LABORATORY, NEW LONDON, CONN. 


Mr. Crearwaters. Mr. Chairman, gentleman, I am Mr. Clear- 
waters and on my left here is Mr. Saars. I would like to read a sum- 
mary of the Navy laboratories’ problems of loss of experienced per- 
sonnel without corresponding replacements and to give a more com- 
plete statement for the record. 

As representatives of a group of senior staff members of the United 
States Navy Underwater Sound Laboratory, Mr. Saars and I am pre- 
senting this material concerning the very serious situation facing 
Government laboratories in general and our laboratory in _parteu- 
lar if the present rate of loss of experienced scientific and engineering 
staff members continues. In the brief time available we will sum- 


marize the problem as outlined in the more complete statement here- 
with submitted for the record. 
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The problem is simply that the loss of experienced personnel has 
reached a critical stage for Government activities employing sci- 
entific and engineering personnel. If further losses occur, the ef- 
fectiveness of the labor atory’s research and development program 
will be seriously reduced, and even an immediate reversal of the loss 
trend will only serve to put us on the road to recovery of the scien- 
tific and engineering potential existing a few years ago. 

There are four questions which seem to highlight ‘the problem 
and its solution. These are: (1) Just how large In quantity and 
quality are the losses compared with the recruitment of new staff 
members? (2) Is the situation resulting from a net loss in exper- 
ienced professional personnel a serious one? (3) What are the 
reasons for the losses and the lack of success on recruiting? And (4) 
What can be done to solve the problem ? 

With regard to the first question concerning the net loss in quan- 
tity and quality of Government scientific and engineering person- 
nel, the thorough studies made by various groups and committees 
all show that there i is now an average loss rate of about 20 percent 
per year and that 1 in 3 of the men Jost are in grade GS-12 or above 
as compared to 1 in 10 lost in these grades for the period before 
1954. Since the men in the higher grades have more experience and 
training, usually acquired at Government expense in fields peculiar 
to Government activities, their loss, even if recruitment were on a 
1-1 basis, would represent a continual reduction in research and 
dev elopment capability. Since, on the average, fewer relatively in- 
experienced men are recruited to replace the experienced men lost, 
the reduction in technical capability is very rapid. Promotions with- 
in an activity are a partial answer, but here again there is a definite 
reduction in capability for there will now be only 1 man of experience 
where formerly there were 2. 

The second question posed deals with just how serious the basic 
rere really is or, phrased in another way: If no steps are taken 
now to solve the problem, what will result? First the Government 
activities will continue to lose more professional personnel than can 
be replaced until eventually a stable second-rate organization results 
or until the activity ceases to exist because it cannot fulfill its mis- 
sion. There is no doubt in the mind of any member of the senior staff 
at the United States Navy Underwater Sound Labor: atory that this 
would be a serious blow to the overall national-defense effort because, 
although Government activities such as our laboratory are small in 
number of professional personnel, the influence of the work accom- 
plished by this group with unique experience and unique facilities 
serves to bridge the gap between military requirements and industrial 
production facilities. This is accomplished by nationwide correla- 
tion and distribution of research and development results and through 
the continuity of concepts and investigations only possible over long 

eriods of time. It is believed that the transfer of the work now done 

y Government laboratories to industrial organization would not only 
suai 3 in a serious impairment of its effectiveness but would also result 
in increasing the cost of even this reduced return. Such transfer 
could not be effected without the loss of the capabilities now offered by 
the existing organizations. Not only are these organizations made up 
of men having major experience and training, but they also represent 
an integration of this experience into effective w orking units. A trans- 
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fer of work would not serve the overall Defense Department pur- 
pose so well as an unbiased Government activity because attempting 
to make such experience and facilities available to all industrial or- 
ganizations conflicts with the competitive principles on which business 
operates. It therefore seems imperative that a balance be maintained 
between direct Government defense activity and Government-sup- 
ported industrial defense work; and for this balance to be effective, 
experienced first-rate scientific and engineering personnel are required 
in the Government laboratories. 

The answer to the third question as to why experienced men are leav- 
ing the Government service and recruitment of replacemnts is seldom 
successful is simply that the Government service does not compete 
with industry in terms of the combination of salary, fringe benefits, 
and promotional opportunity. The primary reason for leaving the 
Government service is given by over two-thirds of the professional 
personnel lost as simply the low standard of pay. Again, large 
amounts of statistical data have been compiled to point up the fact 
that Government starting salaries are about $1,000 below industry 
rates, and the differential for equal degrees of responsibility increases 
to about $3,000 at grade GS-15. Fringe benefits are no longer signifi- 
cantly better than those in industry, and promotional opportunities 
are not very attractive in the face of higher and higher salary differen- 
tials as compared with industry. While the basic problem concerns 
the loss of personnel without successful replacement recruiting, it 
certainly appears that the key and the only feasible solution to the 
problem lies in a more nearly competitive scale of pay for professional 
personnel of all grades. 

The fourth and last question concerns the solution to the basie prob- 
lem. If the loss of experienced professional personne! is to be stopped 
before the point of no return, some immediate action must be taken. 
Several bills and proposals are under consideration; and while some 
would be better than others, the urgency of the problem requires most 
of all that a proposal which provides an interim pay increase of effec- 
tive magnitude be adopted promptly. A long-range study of the 
Government’s overall pay problem should be undertaken, but such a 
study could well require 2 or 3 years; and unless interim measures are 
adopted now, the value of such a study will be largely lost to Govern- 
ment activities employing scientific and engineering personnel. 

Naturally any pay proposal poses a potential conflict with the ad- 
ministration’s hold-the-line policy, but as long as the Department 
of Defense is responsible for research and development programs 
vital to the national defense, the cost of doing the job adequately 
must be accepted. A higher salary scale for professionals has become 
one of the costs that must be met if we are stay in the research busi- 
ness. However, some compensating economies are possible if we can 
get and keep really capable people. It can certainly be said that 
operating with mediocre staff is the poorest way to economize, since 
it involves high overhead and the likelihood of second rate research 
results. The cost of higher salaries can be met in part by com- 
pensating economies; in part by the higher productivity to be ex- 
pected; and in part by readjustment of other costs. Repeated “blue 
collar” raises have been absorbed without the question of how to meet 
the cost ever being asked. “Blue collar” raises and increasing costs 
of materials are considered to be part of the cost of doing business 
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today Beaters! salaries adequate to get and keep our share of 
smebie people should be considered in the same light. 

That is the end of the summary and I would like to thank you 
for the opportunity of presenting this information. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. Thank you, Mr. Clearwaters. You have 
stated that the primary reason personnel leaving Government serv- 
ice in these categories is given by over two-thirds of the professional 
personnel loss as the low standard of pay. 

Now do you have a survey of that? Do you have that in statistical 
form where it could be filed with your statement showing what 

Mr. CLearwaters (interposing). I do have the information here 
among some of these papers; it would take a little looking, but I 
can certainly leave it. Yes. 

Senator Y arsoroucH. If that shows what area that—— 

Mr. Ciearwaters (interposing) . Yes; I can find that and we will 
provide it. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. We would like to have that. I think that 
would be beneficial if it were added to your statement. 

(The information indicated was not received. ) 

Senator Yarsoroucu. There was some testimony earlier that indi- 
cated that some people contended that there should be a govern- 
mental survey of this problem before general pay increases are 
undertaken. TI note your testimony there that if this survey which 
would probably take 2 or 3 years were made that in the meantime the 
loss to the Government in scientific and engineering personnel would 
be so great as to be practically irreparable. Is that the effect of your 
testimony ? 

Mr. Ciearwaters. That is right. We feel today that we have suf- 
fered heavy losses already, that. people are staying with the activities 
such as ours because there is evidence, at : ast, that something is likely 
to happen and soon. If we go very much longer without something 
concrete being done I feel that we will see a rise again in the loss of 
personnel. And having had one round and compensated for this to 
some extent by promotion of people who are held in reserve, we are 
not in a position to meet such a situation again effectively anyway. 

Senator Yarsorouen. Is it your opinion, then, that many of your 
present qualified personnel are staying on in the hopes that some 
legislation might be passed and if it were not your rate of separations 
would increase markedly due to low compensation by the Government. 
Is that your opinion ? 

Mr. Crearwaters. That is our opinion ; yes. 

Senator Yarnoroven. Any questions by counsel ? 

Mr. Kertrx. When you lose an experienced person who has been 
there long enough to hit his stride, if you are able to get a replace- 
ment, how long “does it take before that replacement hits his stride? 

Mr. Ciearwaters. Well, in a business like ours or research labora- 
tory like ours which is dealing with a specialized field we seldoin 
can get a replacement with particular experience where we desire. It 
takes a new graduate, let us say we bring a new graduate in, it takes 
him 6 months to a year to become familiar with the particular aspects 
of our work. Unless we get somebody from another Government 
laboratory engaged in similar work it takes almost any professional 
at least this long to get 
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Mr. Keriin. That is only robbing Peter to pay Paul when you 


ae from some other laboratory, it puts the problem on their 
nack ¢ 


Mr. Ciearwaters. That is correct. 

Mr. Kertryx. Then, when you lose a competent trained person there 
is a lapse of time before you can find a replacement, then added to 
that is the year, perhaps, until he becomes familiar with the work? 

Mr. Crearwaters. That is right. 

Senator Yarsorouen. Any questions, Mr. Paschal ? 

Mr. Pascuau. No questions. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Thank you, Mr. Clearwaters, for your con- 
cise statement and for summarizing it. That will materially aid the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. Fischer. 


STATEMENT OF MILTON FISCHER, PRESIDENT, ENGINEERS’ & 
SCIENTISTS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE SPECIAL DEVICES CENTER, 
SANDS POINT, N. Y. 


Mr. Fiscuer. I would like to wholeheartedly endorse the state- 
ments of the preceding speaker. With your permission I would like 
to identify myself and the organization which I represent. 

Senator YarsoroucH. May I request that each witness when he 
states his name also state the organization that he represents, his posi- 
tion with the organization. 

Continue please, Mr. Fischer. 

Mr. Fiscner. I am an electronic engineer, GS-12, employed in the 
computer branch of the engineering department at the United States 
Naval Training Device Center, Port W ashington, N. Y. I am a 
career civil service employee with 15 years and 4 months of Federal 
service, including 44 months military service. 

Mr. Chairman, the Engineers’ and Scientists’ Association, which I 
represent here as its president, is an employee group, or ganized under 
the naval civilian personnel instructions, consisting of 134 members 
representing over 90 percent of the engineering and scientific per- 
sonnel of the center. These people are highly skilled and specialized 
engineers, psychologists, electronic scientists, and other scientific per- 
sonnel. 

The primary mission of the center is the development of training 
devices for the Navy and the Army. We pride ourselves on being an 
excellent working example of the unification of the Navy and Army 
in a research, development, production, and procurement activity. 
Liaison with the Air Force and procurement of certain training 
devices for the mutual defense aid program and the Air Force are 
also included in our mission. The work of the center is carried out 
in-service and, also, under contract. The training devices we develop 
range from the most complex types such as simulators of aircraft, 
submarines and ships, fleet air defense trainers, amphibious assault 
evaluators, and simulated nuclear explosions for Army maneuvers, 
to simple oversize mockups of operational equipment for visual aid 
training. 

I have some pictures I borrowed, you might like to see them, con- 
cerning some of these devices. 
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The purpose of this equipment is the improvement of military 
training with savings in time, money, and in many instances, human 
life. Pilots and crews s learning to fly or transition to later model air- 
craft can, through the use of w eapons systems flight trainers, prac- 
tice procedures, emergencies, navigation, interception, the use of radio 
aids and radar, etc. This can be accomplished without the possibility 
of crashing multimillion dollar aircraft or the loss of life. 

Perhaps our most important contribution is in guided missile train- 
ing. Guided missile crews because of the cost and lethal nature of the 
weapons are unable to fire real missiles. Through our devices, practice 
in target search and acquisition, tracking, missile launching and firing 
is possible. Training devices are being built and used to provide 
skilled, trained personnel in this field. It is obvious that as the cost, 
complexity, and the destructive capabilities of operational equipment 
goes up, the need for training devices and simulators to train, and 
keep trained, military personnel to operate this equipment, is an 
economic and military must. In fact, training is our secret hepa 

Mr. Chairman, the recently published Cordiner report, part IT, 
presents an alarming and realistic picture of the national problem in 
the Defense Department with respect to the compensation of engineers 
and scientists. It would serve no purpose for me to refer to this 
report, except to state that its findings apply to us in every respect. 
It is rather my intention to tell you firsthand of the conditions at the 
Naval Training Device Center. 

In the operation of the center, the GS-12 engineer and scientist 
represents the senior project engineer, the highest nonsupervisory 
employee. Because of long service, know ledge, and experience he is 
assigned the largest, most important projects. The GS-12 is also the 
source of our ablest supervisors. He is the working backbone of the 
center. 

I would like now to call your attention to this chart which presents 
the overall picture of engineering losses. In 1955 we lost 10 engineers 
through resignations, in 1956 we » lost 16, and so far this year we have 
lost li. Ifthis rate continues, we will lose 23 in 1957. 

Now let us examine the picture in terms of the GS-12 engineer only. 
In 1955, 4 GS-12’s resigned, all of whom went to other Government 
activities ; in 1956, 6 GS—12’s were lost, all to private industry. So far 
this year 100 per cent of the 11 engineers lost were GS—12’s, 9 of whom 
went to private industry. The center had 52 nonsupervisory GS-12 
engineers as of January 31, 1957. On the basis of present losses we 
will lose 26 GS-12’s s by the end of the year, or one-half of our total 
experienced senaienant, 

Here are two definite trends. We are losing the top operating 
level of engineers at an ever-increasing rate and they are not going 
to other Government activities, but to private industry. 

Exit interviews with the individuals revealed that out of the 11 
GS-12 resignations of this year, all but 1 would have remained at the 
center for a reasonable salary increase. The average salary gained 
for these individuals in private industry was $1,740, not including 
overtime. 

Another important factor, which cannot be overemphasized, 
that with each resignation we lose valuable experience and know-how. 
In 1955, those leaving averaged 6 years 7 months of Federal service, 
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or a total of 85 years of experience; in 1956, the average rose to 
9 years 2 months, for a total of 147 years of Federal service; and, in 
1957, it has increased to 10 years 6 months. The total man-years’ 
experience lost in 1957 at the present rate will be 273 years of Federal 
experience. Thus, with the passage of each year, we are losing more 
and more experienced people. Since our work relates to a highly 
specialized military field, operational experience in the military is 
and has been a valuable asset. Most of our experienced personnel 
have had valuable military training and experience, which is notably 
lacking among the newer, younger, just-out-of-school personnel who 
replace them. The new employee takes longer and does a less satis- 
factory job, in general, than the man he replaced. 

‘Here we have the same problem the Underwater Sound Laboratory 
had. Each senior project engineer at the center is a specialist in his 
particular field, and has projects which are intimately associated 
with his abilities and specialties. Losing a man of this type means 
that a project is inevitably delayed or possibly discontinued entirely. 
The picture for supervisors and other senior engineers is a dismal one, 
since they have the constant problem of reassignment of projects, 
training new personnel, and ever-increasing workloads. As an ex- 
ample, in our Air Tactics Branch, which handles ram tig such as 
weapons systems trainers for the latest jet aircraft of the Navy and 
Nike trainers for the Army. 3 of the 4 senior project engineers resigned 
within 1 month. This left 1 senior project engineer and 2 junior 
engineers to handle the workload of 6 men, and, in talking to this 
last senior project engineer this week, he has some doubts about 
staying. 

The net economic result, as far as the Government and the center 
are concerned, is a tremendous loss of time and money. Projects are 
delayed while new men are recruited and trained to take over. Money 
is lost in training new personnel who are unproductive during the 
long training period. And, finally, contractors work on projects 
without supervision or control and often with large monetary losses 
that could have been avoided by expert direction and supervision. 

Mr. Chairman, the decision to leave the center is inevitably the 
result of many pressures, but the precipitating reason is always 
economic. Less wages, disappearing fringe benefits, poor wor king 
environment, loss of community prestige are among the factors which 
make a Government employee ripe for the industrial recruiter. 

The advantages of interesting, rewarding work and educational 
professional associations in our field tend to lose their appeal as the 
disparity between our salaries and our industrial counterparts steadily 
increases. I have spoken with many of my associates facing this 
difficult decision, and the majority have found that there is no alterna- 
tive. Many senior scientists and engineers at Government activities 
throughout the country are on this economic fence waiting for con- 
gressional action so that they can decide whether to remain in Gov- 
ernment service. 

I appeal to you, gentlemen, on behalf of myself and my organiza- 
tion, and with the best interests of our country in mind, to enact 
favorable legislation this year for the compensation of scientific and 
engineering civil-service personnel. I realize the economic mood of 
the times, but I am sure you realize that losing experienced and irre- 
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placeable personnel in the Government service and the concomitant 
monetary losses, delays, and failures in our scientific advancement in 
the cold war is a false economy. The alternatives are clear. Either 
we shall be given help to retain our essential personnel or vital mili- 
tary research, development, and training will be impaired. The inter- 
ests of economy are best served by retaining competent experienced 
personnel in the Federal service. 

Thank you. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Do you have any question, Mr. Kerlin? 

Mr. Kertrn. I have no questions. I wish to congratulate him on 
a very fine and impressive statement. 

Mr. Fiscuer. Thank you, sir. 

Senator YarnoroucH. Does counsel for the minority have any ques- 
tions? 

Mr. Pascua. Just one question, which you probably touched on in 
your statement; perhaps I did not catch it. In referring to the big 
loss to private industry, is that in part due to the current opportuni- 
ties in the economy of present private industry? Does that have a 
tendency to fluctuate up and down as opportunities in private indus- 
tries fluctuate up and down ? 

Mr. Fiscuer. I do not think there has been any change, sir, in the 
opportunties in private industry since the Korean war. There has 
always been an opportunity, but the disparity in salaries has steadily 
increased so that there is very little alternative. The gap is so large 
now that any possible advantages of staying in Federal service tend 
to lose significance. 

Mr. Pascua. Thank you. That is all I have. 

Senator Yarsoroueu. Mr. Fischer, I want to congratulate you on 
this fine statement. I think the finest analysis I have read of the 
various factors that go into the decision of a governmental employee 
when he leaves governmental service, where you have included the 
factor of compensation, of working environment, of fringe benefits, of 
community prestige, and all the factors. I think it is consideration 
of all of those factors; it is an extremely able and valuable state- 
ment, and the committee will receive it and file it as part of the record 
in the case. 

Mr. Fiscner. Thank you. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Mr. McCabe. 


STATEMENT OF E. W. McCABE, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON LEG- 
ISLATION, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
EMPLOYEES, NASHVILLE, TENN.; ACCOMPANIED BY OWDEN T. 
DUMAS, FIRST VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE EMPLOYEES, TYLER, TEX., AND A. J. 
GENIESSE, SECRETARY-TREASURER, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE EMPLOYEES, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Mr. McCase. Mr. Chairman, I am Edward W. McCabe, chairman 
of the committee on legislation of the National Association of Internal 
Revenue Employees. [I am from Nashville, Tenn. I am accompanied 
here this morning by our first vice president; he is from your great 
State of Texas, Mr. Owden Dumas, of Tyler, Tex. ; and our secretary- 
treasurer, Mr. A. J. Geniesse, of Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Iam an employee of the Internal Revenue Service, and am here on 
annual leave from my position in the district director’s office, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Our association is composed only of internal revenue 
employees, and has 22,000 members. Our membership is composed of 
both clerical and technical employees. 

At our national convention in Buffalo, N. Y., in September 1956, 


our association went on record as favoring a pay raise of 1714 percent. 


This percentage was determined because the cost of wages of internal 
revenue and other classified employees has not kept pace with the rise 
in the cost of living since 1939. The internal revenue employees’ 
real income has risen but 15 percent since 1939 over the position it held 
in comparison to the cost of living at that time. 

The New York Times in April 1957 pointed out that there are four 
major kinds of prices which make up the cost of living: service, food, 
nondurable, and durable goods. Of these, service is now the most 
important. This is a catchall group, including everything from hair- 
cuts and shoeshines to straightening dented fenders, from bus tokens 
and electric bills to mortgage interest and medical bills. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics shows that the price of service has gone up faster 
than any of the others. Since 1949, the cost of living has risen roughly 
18 percent, but the cost of service has gone up more than 25 percent. 
What is more, the cost of service has been in a steady uptrend, unin- 
terrupted even during the years when overall prices were steady. The 
cost of education has increased. Most of these so-called services are 
in a “must” category. 

I feel that a very oconnkie argument can be advanced in favor of the 
yay raise. We have had no basic increase for more than 2 years. The 
fast increase was in March 1955. The average salary paid during this 
period to all manufacturing employees has gone up more than 11 
percent from $1.85 to $2.05 per hour. The policy which has been 
advanced by the administration is to hold Federal employees’ salaries 
at their present level and to reject as inflationary any pay raise for 
these employees. However, this policy is inconsistent as it applies 
only to classified, postal, and a few smaller groups. There are 660,000 
per diem or wage board employees in the Government service. Most 
of these per diems, laborers and mechanics, have been given two basic 
pay raises since the last classified and postal boost. Salarywise, the 
per diem employee is fast becoming the favorite in the Government. 
It is creating a serious problem, also, among supervisors, since the 
supervisors are under the classified act and the per diems, with their 
increases, are now getting more salary than the supervisors. Last year 
485 per diem employees were paid salaries of $10,000 or more, so it 
can easily be seen that the present policy penalizes classified and postal 
employees. 

I hope that you gentlemen will agree that some adjustment should 
be made in the Federal classified employees’ salaries. If the Federal 
Government is to attract and retain persons of intelligence, integrity, 
and industry to effectively and economically conduct its essential 
functions, adequate salaries must be paid to its public servants. To 
be able to obtain the high caliber of employees necessary for the 
efficient handling of our National Government, we should pay salaries 
comparable to big industry. After all, we are the largest employer in 
the United States. 
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May I quote from a speech of one of your distinguished colleagues, 
Senator Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota: 


Good government begins and ends with a competent career service, properly 
compensated both financialjy and with public respect. The greatest waste in 
Government today is not the number of people employed, but the loss of trained 
personnel through heavy turnover caused by a breakdown in employee morale as 
a result of inadequate compensation, abuse instead of respect, and an unfair ceil- 
ing on opportunity by limited top posts to political appointments instead of 
recognizing and making use of the experience and training of career personnel. 
A good government personnel officer has a responsibility to protect the rights and 
interest of employees and to speak up in their behalf, instead of just being a 
spokesman for his own superiors. 

In our Internal Revenue Service, our employees are practically pro- 
hibited from doing any outside work because of the fact that the out- 
side work may have an effect on the work they perform in the Service. 
Accordingly, perhaps more than any other Federal employee. the 
Internal Revenue Service employee must depend on his pay check 
for his existence. 

I would like to quote from remarks of the Honorable Wilbur D. 
Mills, chairman of the Subcommittee on Internal Revenue Taxation 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, before the section of taxation 
of the American Bar Association, August 25, 1956: 

I have thought for some time that Congress should supply more incentives to 
officials in the Treasury Department and the Internal Revenue Service. I re- 
gard it as unfortunate that the best of our young lawyers and tax economists 
have come to regard the Internal Revenue Service as a training school to be 
left as soon as their professional pinfeathers have been developed. The sub- 
committee must think long and hard upon ways and means of securing and 
keeping men of the same caliber in the Internal Revenue Service as private 
clients and interests expect and demand to represent them. 

I do not mean to imply that there are not now men of the highest professional 
attainments in the Internal Revenue Service. This is far from true, but every day 
these men must ask themselves whether or not the rewards of their public 
service are commensurate with the heavy burdens that they must carry! 
Surely, these men must occasionally think that their tasks are unrewarded. 
Every day they are confronted with problems of a magnitude that the private 
practitioner never knows. They are damned on all sides. Yes, I admit that 
we in Congress occasionally exercise the prerogative of criticism and yet fail 
to meet our duty of constructive suggestion. Accordingly, I am sure that the 
members of the subcommittee will see to the establishment of a policy which will 
assure Officials of the Treasury Department and the Internal Revenue Service 
that the tremendous problems which they face are understood, that the job 
which they are doing is appreciated and which will provide the rewards neces- 
sary to obtain and hold men in the service of a caliber equal to, if not higher 
than, that of their opposite numbers in the outside business world. 

I urgently implore you gentlemen to give favorable consideration to 
an increase for Federal classified employees. I would like to recom- 
mend that a percentage basis be used. In this manner, fairness is 
administered to all and the ratio between different grades can be 
maintained. 

By approving a pay raise you will prove that you are champions of 
the Federal employees and at the same time you will safeguard the 
taxpayers’ investment in the Federal employees by assuring their 
retention in the service with adequate compensation. 

_ Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for the opportunity of appear- 
ing here this morning and presenting this brief. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Mr. McCabe, that is a very forceful state- 
ment, a very concise statement. I want to congratulate you on it. I 
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want to congratulate you on your statement for its concise statement 
of the position overall of the Federal employee, and for the speci- 
fication of the situation of those in the Internal Revenue Service and 
the impairment of their ability, or rather, the propriety of their taking 
outside employment where employees in other branches of Government 
service might very properly take outside employment. 

Mr. McCane. Thank you very much. 

Senator Yarsoroueu. This isa very effective statement. 

Does counsel have any questions ? 

Mr. Krrurn. You are representing the Government and here is a 
person representing private industry or a taxpayer—— 

Mr. McCane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keriin. You have the Government’s interest to pocient and he 
has his client’s or his employer’s interest to protect. What is the rela- 
tionship between the pay you are receiving in looking after Uncle 
Sam’s interest as compared to the pay he is receiving in looking after 
his employer’s interest ? 

Mr. McCasze. Well, that would be hard to say. In some instances 
we might be talking with a counsel whose income is $100,000 a year 
or a certified public accountant whose income—well, no later than 
yesterday, I left Nashville yesterday, I was talking to a certified public 
accountant in my office whose income was $45,000 or $50,000 a year 
compared to the average agent’s salary of around $6,000. 

So, these men making $6,000 must be able to cope with the problems 
presented to them by men who are making considerably—say 4 to 10 
times as much wage. 

Mr. Kerry. Let me phrase my question a little differently. 

Tas the difference increased in recent years ? 

Mr. McCazr. Oh, very definitely. Yes. We know that the average 
income of the self-employed in that type of work has increased con- 
siderably as compared to ours. Is that getting what you want? 

Mr. Keri. In boxing at least they pit one against the other on 
the basis of weight. 

Mr. McCase. As a matter of fact, as soon as some of our bright 
young men attain a certain proficiency they are immediately offered 
more—I would say salaries that would run sometimes twice as much 
as they can get in Government service and leave it. 

Mr. Keri. That is all. 

Senator YArnorouGH. Does counsel for the minority have any ques- 
tions? 

Mr. Pascuan. No questions. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. Mr. McCabe, have you ever had any experi- 
ence with your employees in the $6,000 category being asked questions 
of accounting by those in private business earning $50,000, the question 
being those in one’s private business did not know how to solve? 

Mr. McCane. I am sure there have been cases like that. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Thank you for your statement here. 

Mr. McCaner. Thank you, sir. 

Senator YarnorouGcH. Gentlemen, we expect to recess at noon. 

Mr. Nichols, you are next. I do not want to ask you to compress 
your statement in those limits. If you care to do so you may offer 
your testimony now, but that is 

Mr. Nicnors. I can do it. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. All right, come around, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF CHESTER W. NICHOLS, CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMITTEE, AMERICAN SOCIETY OF LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. ; ACCOMPANIED BY HENRY SCHULT- 
HEIS, PRESIDENT, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CHAPTER, AMERICAN 
SOCIETY OF LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Nicnors. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I 
am Chester W. Nichols, national chairman of the civil-service com- 
mittee of the American Society of Landscape Architects. With me is 
our local president, Henry Schultheis, the president of the Potomac 
chapter and a Federal employee working for the Department of the 
Army. 

The landscape architects should be included under the positions listed 
on pages 19 and 20 of the bill S. 1826, because they are in a very scarce 
category and they are necessary to the successful prosecution of work 
programs in many branches of the Federal Government. 

The landscape architects plan and design all types of land areas for 
human use and enjoyment, adapting the physical conditions of a site 
to the practical requirements of its intended use and appearance, and 
develops plans suited to the character of the landscape. In every 
project the landscape architect must consider economical and efficient 
use of space, together with attaining a satisfactory, pleasing appear- 
ance. He makes preliminary studies of the character of the area, 
determining the kind of development most suitable to the project. 
He sets forth the facts and his recommendation in a report, which, 
with a general plan of the proposed landscape architectural treatment, 
is submitted to his principal. He then prepares working drawings, 
specifications, estimates of costs and schedules of the materials re- 
quired. He supervises construction of his work and issues certificates 
of payment. 

There are approximately 2,400 landscape architects and site planners 
qualified to practice in the United States of which 1,175 are members 
and associates of the American Society of Landscape Architects. The 
civil-service committee of the society in 1956 compiled data which acts 
as indisputable evidence that the landscape architects are much more 
in demand than is their present supply. 

Questionnaires were sent to offices all over the United States employ- 
ing landscape architects and site planners, to see if they were experi- 
encing any difficulty in obtaining adequate personnel. The replies 
unquestionably proved they are in a scarce category. 

1. One-half answered in the affirmative to the question, “Have you 
any unfilled positions for landscape architects and site planners?” 

2. Three-fourths answered in the affirmative to the question, “Have 
you any difficulty in locating acceptable people for landscape architects 
and planners?” 

3. One-half answered in the affirmative to the question, “Are these 
positions vacant because you have lost employees to other offices (public 
or private) at higher salaries?” 

The 1957 membership list of the American Society of Landscape 
Architects indicates that 57 percent of the members are employed by 
private industry and 12 percent by the Federal Government. Nearly 
all of the data obtained in 1956 and 1957 show that private industry 
paid higher salaries than the Federal Government and that the vari- 
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ance ranged from $1,000 in the lower grades to $3,000 or higher in the 
higher grades, 

The landscape architect and the city planner are very important to 
the Federal Government in the site-planning layouts of many Federal 
installations for the most economical and satisfying use of land. They 
are employed in the following agencies: 

1. National defense : (a) Department of the Army; (0) Department 
of the N Navy, (c) Department of the Air Force. 

Department of the Interior: (a@) National Park Service, (0) 
ten of Reclamation. 

8. National Capital Planning Commission. 

4. Commerce Department: (@) Bureau of Public Roads, (0) Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. 

5. Veterans’ Administration. 

6. General Services Administration. 

7. State Department. 

8. Housing and Home Finance Agency: (a) Urban Renewal 
Agency, (b) Federal Housing Administration, (c) Public Housing 
Administration. 

9. Post Office Department. 

In summary, landscape architecture, as an independent profession 
in the United States, has had an uninterrupted history of service for 
almost as long a period of time as that of the allied professions, archi- 
tecture, and engineering. Recently, the emphasis has shifted from the 
designing of private properties and parks to much broader concepts 
of land pl: unning and public use to meet the demands of Government 
and the changing ways of life. At the present time, at least 18 colleges 
are preparing students in landscape architecture. Collateral training 
in various phases of both civil engineering and architecture enable 
landscape architects to collaborate efficiently with engineers and archi- 
tects. All three professions frequently work together on large projects. 
The gradual urbanization of the country has brought increasing new 
problems. The division of design responsibility pli uces the emphasi is 
on the engineer if the problem is predominantly engineering. If build- 
ings are the main concern, the job is primarily the responsibility of 
the architect. In the same manner, the landscape architect is pri- 
marily responsible where large land areas are involved and site plan- 
ning economies will save large construction costs. 

This situation has been recognized by the United States Civil Service 
Commission with the result that professional job classifications and 
pay scales, grade for grade, are equivalent in the three professions of 
ee architecture, and landscape architecture. Since the land- 

scape architects are equally important to the satisfactory and efficient 
completion of many essential programs of the Government, and are 
similarly in short supply, it is believed to be in the best public interest 
and in line with the express purpose of S. 1326 to include series 
GS-1041 with the other classifications listed on pages 19 and 20 of 
the bill. 

Mr. Nicnors. I wish to add to this statement a letter written by 
the national society signed by Bradford Williams, corresponding 
secretary, dated April 9, written to Senator Olin D. Johnston, and 
also the survey made by our committee in 1956 which copy was also 
sent to Senator Johnston. I will see that this subcommittee receives 
copies of both. 
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Senator YarsoroucH. Do you desire that, Mr. Nichols, to be added 
to your testimony # 

Mr. Nicuots. I do. 

Senator YarsoroueH. That will be so ordered. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS, 
Boston, Mass., April 9, 1957. 
Hon. OLiIn D. JOHNSTON. 
Chairman, Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR JOHNSTON: By direction of the board of trustees of the American 
Society of Landscape Architects, I am writing to bring to your attention the 
serious shortage of professionally trained landscape architects and site planners 
throughout the country. 

This shortage has been revealed in a report by our committee on civil service, 
of which I enclose a copy for your attention. 

In order that you may be informed as to the importance and the diversity of 
the fields of activity in which landscape architects and site planners engage, I also 
enclose a copy of our statement entitled “The Landscape Architect and Land 
Planning.” 

Our board have instructed me to express their hope that your Senate Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service will take an early opportunity officially 
to recognize landscape architects and site planners as being, with architects and 
engineers, in short supply, and therefore as meriting special consideration with 
regard to salaries, recruitment, and similar factors governing their employment, 

Sincerely yours, 
BRADFORD WILLIAMS, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Civit SERVICE 


Committee function: To survey the field of governmental agencies 
recruiting landscape architect personnel; to inform itself as to the 
degree of landscape architectural emphasis laid on such recruiting ; 
and to suggest the society, through the board of trustees, methods 
by which the appropriate landscape architectural positions in Gov- 
ernment agencies may be filled with landscape architects of compe- 
tence and character. 


On April 3, 1956, because of difficulties in procuring engineers and architects 
for Federal Government agencies, the starting grades of GS-5 through GS-7 
in those professions were increased; and again, on June 26, 1956, all architects 
and engineers in grade GS-9 through GS-11 were granted increases. Landscape 
architects were not included. 

Research into the reasons why landscape architects were left out while engi- 
neers, architects, and scientists were given salary increases in Federal civil 
service revealed the following: 

1. The landscape architect was not discussed, as no one knew what he 
was or what he did; therefore 

2. It was not disclosed that there is a very definite shortage of land- 
scape architects and planners. 

In an effort to help eliminate this alarming apathy on the part of civil-service 
departments everywhere, your Committee on Civil Service have for their 1956 
report endeavored to compile evidence which will act as indisputable support 
of the contention that landscape architects are much more in demand than is 
their present supply. 

The members of the committee were very cooperative and they in turn found 
that many of those whom they contacted in their quest for information were 
most anxious to find some relief for a readily obvious shortage of properly 
trained and experienced personnel in the profession of landscape architecture. 

One needs only to scan the announcements of employment opportunities as 
published to members of the society to recognize immediately the heavy demand 
today for landscape architects. 

A summary of your committee’s findings reveals that of the over 100 agencies 
seattered all over the United States which were consulted and which employ 
landscape architects or planners: 
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1. One-half answered in the affirmative to the question, “Have you any 
unfilled positions for landscape architects and site planners?” 
2..Three-fourths answered in the affirmative to the question, ‘‘Have you 
any difficulty in locating acceptable people for landscape architects and plan- 
ners?” 

3. One-half answered in the affirmative to the question, “Are these posi- 
tions vacant because you have lost employees to other offices (public or pri- 
vate) at higher salaries?” 

Everywhere the cry is the same. There are not enough trained men in the 
country to fill openings in the field of landscape architecture. This is especially 
true in the demand for men qualified as technicians in urban planning. Average 
salaries are not high enough to attract those who are already established in 
related fields. Various agencies are contracting for landscape architectural 
services rather than attempting to retain their own personnel, who have been 
lost to both public and private offices at. higher salaries. Many of these open- 
ings are unfilled because of a lack of qualified personnel interested in the 
salaries offered. 

The average beginner with a college degree in any of these related fields 
expects and receives close to $5,000 per year to start. The relatively small 
number who are graduated each year are quickly placed. A check with the 
leading landscape schools throughout the country reveals that there has been 
no appreciable increase in the number of graduates in recent years. Obviously 
one helpful remedy to the situation would be higher enrollment in departments 
of landscape architecture throughout the country. 

In summation, your Committee on Civil Service, in the interests of alleviating 
the serious magnitude of the breach between the demand for and supply of pro- 
fessional trained and experienced landscape architects and site planners, rec- 
ommend that: 

1. Civil-service departments everywhere henceforth recognize and consider 
landscape architects and site planners to be in the “scarce category” and eligible 
to receive the same considerations as such in regards to salary adjustments, 
recruitment, etc., as do the allied professions of architecture and engineering. 

2. Schools of landscape architecture throughout the United States increase 
by every ethical and reasonable means their enrollments and resultant num- 
bers of graduates, without, of course, lessening their present scholastic stand- 
ards. 

3. Landscape architects everywhere be alert to opportunities to demonstrate 
to one and all by their unselfish devotion to their professional responsibilities the 
true impression of what a landscape architect is, and what he can do. 


GerorRGE A. Izay, Chairman. 


Mr. Nicnors. Also, a few minutes ago, I received a letter from one 
of our Federal Government agencies which is typical of all Govern- 
ment agencies mentioned in my statement. I wish to read this letter: 


Dear Mr. NICHOLS: In response to your inquiry about our experience in ob- 
taining qualified landscape architects, we wish to state that we have been gen- 
erally unsuccessful throughout the country recently. We have had positions 
open and still unfilled in grades GS-5 through GS-12, ranging from 8 months 
through 18 months. 

The Civil Service Commission is considering raising salaries within the lower 
grades in the landscape architectural classification. We are sending repre- 
sentatives today to comment in favor of this suggestion at a meeting called by 
the Civil Service Commission. 

We appreciate receiving a copy of your statement to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service dated May 22. We believe it will be of value to us. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES G. STERN, 
Director of the Personnel Branch, Public Housing Administration, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 


And I will add this. 
Senator YarsoroucH. You may add that to your statement. 
Mr. Nicnots. I wish to thank the committee for this opportunity 


to present our problems of the American Society of Landscape 
Architects. 
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Senator Yarsoroucu. I want to congratulate you, Mr. Nichols, on 
your concise statement and particularly the able short summary which 
stated the nature and the value of these services to the Government 
and to society as a whole. I think your summary is as fine as I have 
seen about any profession. 

Are there any questions, counsel ¢ 

Mr, Keruin, No questions. 

Mr. Pascua. No questions. 

Senator YarsoroueH. Now, gentlemen, at this time we are going 
to recess. The Senate is in session now and we must recess until 
10 o’clock Monday morning. 

Thank you all. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the subcommittee was adjourned to 
reconvene at 10 a. m., Monday, May 27, 1957.) 
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UNITED STaTEs SENATE, 
ComMiIrrer oN Post Orrice aNnD CIVIL SERVICE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON FEDERAL EMPLOYEES COMPENSATION, 

Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., Hon. 
Richard L. Neuberger presiding. 

Present : Senators Neuberger and Yarborough. 

Also present: Senator Watkins and Congressman Davis; H. W. 
Brawley, executive director; J. Don Kerlin, staff member; and Frank 
A. Paschal, staff member. 

Senator Neusercer. The meeting will please come to order. 

We have a very imposing and impressive and, I might add, lengthy 
list of witnesses to appear this morning and I would like to point out 
for the benefit of those who are caked to appear that we are going 
to try to terminate the hearings this morning. Iam sure all of you 
realize that we cannot begin to consider this legislation until the hear- 
ings are terminated and that, while L realize that everybody is going 
to be heard who has requested to be heard, I am sure you may also 
be aware that it is in the interest of legislation which we are sup- 
porting that eventually the subcommittee meet to discuss it. 

Therefore, | want to make a blanket ruling, if it is agreeable with 
Senator Yarborough, that all of those who submit statements which 
are of any reasonable length whatsoever, will find the complete text 
in the record. Therefore, 1 do hope that you can paraphrase these 
statements to some degree without feeling the necessity of reading 
them in full because we are going to try to adjourn at noon and if the 
earlier witnesses take too much time, it will be at the expense, and I 
might add unfairly, of those who are on the hearing list later. 

Before we hear the first witness, I should like te point out that I 
am very grateful to Senator Yarborough for presiding so capably and 
so faithfully at the hearings last Thursday when I had to participate 
in executive session of the Senate Public Works Committee. 

I notice, Mr. Kerlin, that we have several congressional witnesses 
listed. Are they here or not? What is the situation on that? 

Mr. Keruin. Congressman Davis is ready now, sir. 

Senator Neusercer. Then our first witness will be the Honorable 
James C, Davis, Member of the Congress from the State of Georgia. 
Mr. Davis, we are very pleased to have you here today. 











STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES C. DAVIS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF GEORGIA 







Mr. Davis. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen 
of the subcommittee. I will endeavor to follow the outline which the 
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chairman has just given of not taking up too much time so that others 
who may follow me will have ample time for their presentation. 

I appear here this morning in behalf generally of a salary raise for 
the Federal and postal Lei hiveshs I shall not undertake to endorse 
either of the bills which are before you as to the amount because I have 
full confidence that you gentlemen will go into the amount of the raise 
very carefully and that whatever figures you may agree upon, I feel 
they will be arrived at as a result of your careful study and considera- 
tion of all the factors involved. 

I do feel that it is time that these Federal and postal employees 
should have another raise in salary. I base that on many things, on 
many factors. All of us are familiar with the fact that industry has 
been granting to its employees just about every year a cost-of-living 
salary increase and I brought with me this morning a clipping from 
the Washington Post and Times Herald of last Friday which carries 
the news that) 692,000 auto workers received a pay raise of 6 cents 
hourly, and in the same column that. this appears is a news item from 
my hometown of Atlanta, Ga., which states the telephone workers, 
55,000 of them, get a salary increase of from $2 to $4 a week. 

(The above-mentioned articles. follow :) 


[From the Washington Post and Times Herald, May 24, 1957] 


Stx HunpRep AND NINETY-Two THOUSAND AuTo WorkKegs’ Pay To RISE 6 CENTS 
HovuRLy 


Detroir, May 23.—Some 692,000 auto workers will get wage increases of 
at least 6 cents an hour May 29 and June 1 under annual improvement factor 
clauses in company contracts with the United Auto Workers Union. 

The workers will get 6 cents an hour or 2% percent, whichever is greater. 

The combined hourly and salaried workers involved include 350,000 at Gen- 
eral Motors, 193,900 at Ford, at Chrysler 129,000, at American Motors 13,500, 
and 6,000-at Studebaker-Packard. 

Harlow Curtice, General Motors president, said his firm’s increase is effective 
May 29. The rest are effective June 1. 

The annual improvement factor is an automatic increase written into the 
contract to benefit workers through gains made in technological progress. It 
has been part of the industry’s contract wage formula since 1948. 

All the auto firms have identical clauses giving the same wage increases. 

Curtice said the increase will bring to 68 cents an hour the amount added 
to hourly rated workers’ base pay as a result of the wage formula. ‘The annual 
improvement factor has accounted for 46 cents an hour. Another 22 cents an 
hour in cost-of-living allowances have been frozen into the base rate. 


[From the Washington Post and Times Herald, May 24, 1957] 


TELEPHONE WoRKERS GET $2 TO $4 Boost 


ATLANTA, May 23.—More than 55,000 telephone workers in 9 Southern States 
will receive wage increases ranging from $2 to $4 weekly under a new agreement 
reached by Southern Bell and the Communications Workers of America. 

The agreement came yesterday and followed a month’s negotiations. It must 
be ratified by members of the union. In addition to the wage boosts, 37 cities 
and towns were upped to higher pay classifications, a union spokesman said. 


Mr. Davis. I call attention to the fact also that the wage-board 
employees, the wage-board groups, have received raises almost every 
year and that only 1 increase has been granted to the 2 groups for 
whom I would like to speak this morning within the past 6 years, 
and the last raise which was granted to them, I believe, carried an 
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average 7-percent increase for the classified and 8-percent increase 
for the postal employees. | 

I think that these employees should have an increase which will 
enable them to maintain their families in keeping with their neighbors ; 
that as an incentive to get new employees, we should grant them an 
increase at this time because it has been my observation, Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen, that the number of qualified high-class people who 
in the past have applied for these positions has decreased considerably 
within the last few years. 

I do not think that they are getting the applications from the people 
of the type who ought to hold these jobs that everyone was hoping 
they woul get and I think that a reasonable pay increase at this time 
would serve as an incentive to increase the applications for qualified 
people. 

Now, generally, that is the endorsement which I would like to give 
to this legislation. I would like to say that I am a member of the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Committee and we, on our com- 
mittee, are holding a meeting on June 6 to take up legislation on this 
subject over there. 

I appreciate very much the opportunity of appearing before you 
and to state my views on this general subject. 

Senator NeuBerGeEr. Thank you very much, Congressman Davis. 
We appreciate your coming here. 

If there are no questions of the Congressman, we will have as our 
next witness, Paul Nagle, president of the National Transport Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Nagle, will you proceed. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL NAGLE, PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL 
POSTAL TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION, ON S. 27 


Mr. Naeie. Mr. Chairman, my name is Paul A. Nagle. I am presi- 
dent of the National Postal Transport Association, representing 
30,000 employees of the Post Office Department’s Postal Transporta- 
tion Service. 

I appear before you this morning in support of S. 27, to provide for 
an increase in the salaries of postal transportation clerks and other 
postal employees. S. 27 was sponsored by Senator Johnston for him- 
self and Senators Langer, Neuberger, Young, Humphrey, McNamara, 
and Magnuson. We want first to express our indebtedness to that 
distinguished group of sponsors, which includes the chairman of this 
subcommittee, for having stepped forward in defense of the country’s 
postal employees. 

We believe the increases contemplated by S. 27 are equitable and 
proper in view of (1) the record of postal employee salary legislation 
under which incomes of postal employees have lagged substantially 
both in time and in size behind the levels paid to employees in private 
industry; (2) the way in which it is extremely difficult for postal man- 
agement to recruit new employees and retain present employees at the 
existing rates; (3) the need to restore to postal employees the level or 
standard of living enjoyed by other people in their respective com- 
munities. 
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Much has been said about the postal deficit. We believe that in 
these United States at this peak point in the standard of American 
living, it is appropriate also to consider the economic deficit endured 
for so many years by postal employees. S. 27 would ease that pressure 
upon the postal worker. 

Much also has been said about postal subsidies. The Postmaster 
General has taken justifiable pride in identifying certain subsidies 
and in separating them from the postal deficit. We believe the time 
has come to apply this same process to the postal subsidy embodied 
in the salary iiicses of postal employees. 

The chairman of this cehaupenatee has rightly observed that unless 
industrial prices and wages are controlled, Congress faces the neces- 
sity of adjusting the pay of Federal employ ees. He has observed 
further that what he calls the “meat of the coconut” is that the pre- 
vailing $4,300 average postal employee income is simply not enough 
to support an American family at today’s prices. 

Under present circumstances there is in our estimation no question 
but that AFL-CIO President Meany was right when he said that 
Federal employees should not be “expected to subsidize the Govern- 
ment by working for less than a decent American standard of wages.” 

Mr. Chairman, the spokesman for the Cordiner Committee testified 
on May 21, that it is no longer appropriate to claim that Federal 
employees receive more fringe benefits than are available to employees 
in private industry. The witness said: “That statement was right 
once; it’s not right today.” 

He said that the big start in plans for fringe benefits in industrial 
operations took place in the 1940’s. It was at this precise period 
that the salaries of our members began their sharpest relative decline. 
The loss which they have since suffered in comparison to employees 
in outside industry accentuates even further the salary deficiency 
under which our people are currently laboring. 

The witness for the Bureau of the Budget advised this distin- 
guished committee that the administration policy is to oppose Federal 
employee salary increases in order to avoid “added demands for exist- 
ing goods and services.” The automobile industry—currently suf- 
fering a lower than anticipated sales volume—mnay be less than exuber- 
ant over this condition when it is reflected that of those of our mem- 
bers who report automobile ownership, the average model is 1950 
and is in the “low-priced three” grouping. 

The lack of concern by the Post Office Department for the problem 
of employee salaries came in for its sharpest indictment from a resign- 
ing field official. Postmaster Robert H. Schaffer, on the occasion 
of his leaving the postmastership in New York called postal salaries 
“dismal” and asked: 

What kind of a career service is this, where a postal worker has to work 12 
to 14 hours daily—S8 in the Post Office and 4 to 6 hours on a part-time job—in 
order to make a decent living? 

You have already been furnished percentages depicting the way 
in which postal employee salaries have lagged behind the rate of up- 
ward adjustment given to employees in private industry. From 1939 
to 1956 those of our members who are assigned to terminals had an 
upward adjustment of 105 percent. Clerks assigned to duty at air- 
port mail facilities had an increase of only 92 percent and clerks 
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assigned to road duty had an increase of 101 percent in the same 
per iod. Since comparisons have been made and since those of our 
members who continue to be assigned to duty in railway post. office 
cars are constantly in contact with employees of the railroads, it is 
interesting to reflect that. by comparison with the 101 percent upward 
adjustment of our clerks so assigned, the American Federation of 
Labor-Congress of Industrial Organizations i in its collective bargain- 
ing report shows that employees of class I railroads have had upward 
adjustments on an hourly basis of 286 percent in the same period. 
This is virtually three times the increase that. our people have received 
and it is readily understandable that there would be widespread re- 
sentment in the face of such circumstances. 

Perhaps the best percentage arguments for postal salary increases 
come from the Post Office Department itself. In its chart No. 3 used 
by the Department in testimony on postage rates before the House 
Post. Office C ommittee on March 19, 1957, there was shown to have 
been a 450-percent increase in w eekly wages in the United States in 
the period 1932 to 1957. The purpose of the chart was the justifica- 
tion of a postage-rate increase, but the 450 percent shows up extremely 
sharply beside the 92 to 105 percent. adjustments in salary accorded 
postal transportation clerks in the like period. 

This subcommittee’s distinguished chairman has commented re- 
peatedly that when there are no controls upon industrial wages, in- 
dustrial income or capital profits, it is improper to seek to impose 
restrictions upon that small segment of the American community 
embodied by the Federal employee. 

As it has correctly been stated, our members do not begrudge the 
earnings of industrial employees or industrial management. We be- 
lieve, on the other hand, that it is perfectly proper to expect. that our 
incomes should be such as to enable us to keep abreast of the rising 
standard of American living. 

We subscribe particularly to the sentiment that the legislation before 
you, S. 27, is a pay restoration rather than a pay increase. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been introduced by the General Counsel 
for the Post Office Department testimony to indicate that the separa- 
tion rate in post office employment was 1.1 percent while in manufac- 
turing industry the rate was 3.53 percent, a figure almost 4 times as 
great. as that in the postal service. At the time this testimony was 
submitted, counsel for the committee observed that there are many 
intangible factors such as the great reluctance of a long-term career 
post: i employee to forfeit his senior ity, his job assignment, his bidding 
rights, and associated factors in order to secure a more favorable dollar 
income in private employment. We suggest that perhaps more sig- 
nificant than the overall number of persons being separated would be 
an accounting of the short-term labor turnover in postal service. We 
believe it would also be appropriate to have an accounting made of the 
amount of money involved in training the persons who replace those 
people who quit the postal service. We believe it is inappropriate to 
consider the entire scope of manufacturing industry which has certain 
areas in which there are manifestly lower career characteristics than 
those which historically have prevailed in Federal service. 

We think it highly significant to quote here from an article entitled, 
“Why Workers Walk Out.” The article appeared in Nation’s Busi- 
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ness, the publication of the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
October. 1956 issue. The article advances the following as an ap- 
praisal of replacement training costs: 

Depending on the business and the rank of the employee who leaves, such 
costs as training, hiring, accounting, advertising, tool breakage and spoilage, 
overtime of other employees, supervisors’ lost time in training new men, lowered 
morale and higher accident insurance rates swell the price of turnover. Industry 
and Government studies find costs ranging from $36 to $25,000 for a single 
resignation. 

Mr. Chairman, in the considered opinion of the National Postal 
Transport Association, the decline in the standards of postal service 
is due to a combination of factors. These include a lack of postal 
policy and the inability to maintain an effective staff of trained 
personnel. 

In testimony on postage rates before the House Post Office Commit- 
tee, Departmental spokesmen conceded that one-third of all postal 
employ ees are now performing service on an hourly rate basis. There 
is an increasing tendency to dilute the civil-service structure through 
the use of temporary employees without civil-service status. We 
believe that the needs of an efficient postal service dictate that there 
be a stable force of career postal employees. It is in the interests of 
attaining such stability that we ask for favorable consideration of 
S. 27 by “this subeommittee. 

The Post Office Department claims to possess data to show that the 

rate of turnover is slight, and it maintains that only in selected areas 
is there difficulty in recruitment. However, it seems well to recall 
that in conferences with the Post Office Department on the staffing 
arrangements which prevail in the Postal Transportation Service, we 
have on several occasions pointed to the unrealistic procedures by 
which the staffing needs are related to the two lightest months of the 

calendar year. We have asked that a more realistic basis for staffing 

be developed and that additional regular employee assignments be 
created to reflect this adjustment. We are told that there i is no par- 
ticular purpose in making such assignments since it is impossible to 
secure people to accept placement in them. The National Postal 
Transport Association is unable to comprehend official opposition to 
pay increase when recruitment at prevailing rates is impossible. 

In the past, as part of the labor-education program of the National 
Postal Transport Association, we have tried to aid in postal recruit- 
ment. We have sought to enlist the support of our branch officers on 
the premise that uality postal service requires staffing by the tradi- 
tionally high aay of postal personnel. At our own expense the 
National Postal Tr ansport Association produced a 16-millimeter 
motion picture which has been used extensively in our recruitment 
program. ‘The film has been shown widely before schools and college 
groups, and has been telecast by more than 100 television stations 
throughout the country. 

We find it impossible any longer to endorse the Post Office Depart- 
ment’s recruitment efforts. We cannot now recommend the postal 
service to promising young men seeking positions. Employment in 
the Post Office Department. no longer offers even relatively good pay; 
its fringe benefits are now only average; any employee pride that 

existed in the postal service has been lost in dec lining service standards 
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and in the failure to recognize and protect the human dignities of its 
employees. 

f efficient postal service is to be preserved, it would seem that the 
only course open to the administration and. the Post Office Depart- 
ment—barring an immediate pay raise—is a draft. I do not recom- 
mend or advise. I merely state the facts. In critical times, men must 
be drafted into military service. These are critical times in the postal 
service, Recruitment has reached an alltime low. Prospective appli- 
cants are discouraged by the prospect of an unrewarding future. In 
all fairness, I feel that I can no longer support any recruitment pro- 
gram for a career that offers such dim prospects. 

We suggest it would be far better to begin the process of restoring 
the stature of postal service by the enactment of S. 27 in its present 
form. 

Mr. Chairman, this distinguished group has displayed convincingly 
its firm desire to achieve economic justice for the postal employee. 
We are gratified indeed for the opportunity to have appeared before 
you to present the views of the National Postal Transport Association. 

Senator Neupercer. Thank you, Mr. Nagle. 

Are there any questions of Mr. Nagle? 

Mr. Kerurn. Yes. 

Senator Nevupercer. Mr. Kerlin has a question. 

Mr. Kertrn. Mr. Nagle, how real are these fringe benefits that we 
hear so much about ? 

Mr. Nace. Well, fringe, benefits are, of course, of great importance 
to the individual in the sense that they include annual leave and sick 
leave. However, we think they have now been raised out of their 
proper level in the salary structure. We think, for example, that the 
fringe benefit which is conceded by the Cordiner Committee to be 
equal at least in the salaries of industrial employees does not thereby 
raise further the degree to which those salaries are used in comparing 
their incomes with our own. 

When we get beyond the level or beyond the area of sick and annual 
leave, and I would not wish to diminish at all the importance of those 
two types of fringe benefits, in spite of the fact that in some cases 
our people have had difficulty securing authorization for valid sick 
leave, however, when we get beyond that, I think perhaps even more 
in private industry than in Federal industry, the tendency is to have 
a situation perhaps, such as in the airlines, where you purchase an 
insurance policy for a few cents and you are entitled to $25,000, if 
you get killed. 

Certainly, I think that we should not permit that type of a fringe 
benefit to influence in any way the computation of a fair salary for 
postal employees. 

Mr. Keriry. Thank you. 

Senator Nevusercer. I would just like to ask you, Mr. Nagle, if I 
may, about the percentage increases in weekly wages in your state- 
ment. I just want to make certain, because those are very contrasting 
figures; I want to make certain that those figures are correct. 

Mr. Nactr. Which are those, sir? 

Senator Nevsercer. Where you say the Post Office Department in 
its testimony to support a postage-rate increase said that weekly wages 
in the United States between 1932 and 1957 had risen 450 percent. 
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Mr. Naatx. This [indicating] is the chart, sir. 


Senator Neusercer. I just want to make certain that is correct, 
and I think it would be useful to have that chart included in the 
record of this hearing, if you will submit it. 

Mr. Naete. Certainly. 

(The above-mentioned document is as follows:) 






© $42 billion 
°17 dollars | 


Senator Neupercer. You say the pay of your own postal transpor- 
tation clerks has risen only from 92 to 105 percent in that same period ? 

Mr. Nacie. Yes, and that includes longevity. 

Senator Neusercer. I wanted to ask you; that includes longevity 
benefits ? 

Mr. Naciez. It does indeed, sir. 

Senator Neupercer. One other thing. Do you know, just for the 
sake of the record, what the increase is in overall postal salaries in 
that same period’ In other words, has your postal transportation 
clerk salary level risen less or more or about the same as that of postal 
caphorere in general ¢ 

Mr. Naeuie. The general range, I believe, Mr. Chairman, is between 
101 and 105 percent. I believe that the Postal Transportation Service 
employee for two reasons has lagged behind other employees. 

Senator Nrupercer. In the Post Office Department ? 

Mr. Naete. That is correct. On the one hand, in the airport mail 
facilities, the 1945 Pay Act constituted a downgrading of airport 
mail facility employees. 

On the second hand, or in the second instance, Postal Transporta- 
tion Service employees assigned to terminal installations until 1951 
had a $200 salary premium over the amount paid to post-office clerks 
and letter carriers. In 1951, the enactment of Public Law 204 with- 
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drew that premium and the top salary of post-office clerks, post-office 
letter carriers, and postal transportation clerks assigned to stationary 
installations were the same. 

Senator Nevupercer. In other words—I want Mr. Kerlin or any- 
body else to tell me if this is wrong, because these figures are so pro- 
found in their impact that I find them difficult to believe—is it true 
that, in the period from 1932 to 1957, the general wage level in the 
United States has risen over four times that of people in the postal 
service ¢ 

Mr. Nacix. Mr. Chairman, I accept the authenticity of the Post 
Office Department’s schedule in that regard. I have not checked into 
it, but I accept it. 

Senator Neupercer. Is that possible, Mr. Kerlin? Not that I am 
doubting Mr. Nagle; it just seems almost incredible to believe. You 
see what I mean? If these figures are correct, there has been— 
Senator Yarborough undoubtedly knows, that is 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Pardon me, Mr. Chairman; don’t the figures 
reflect this; that there had been a 450-percent increase in weekly wages 
over the former prevailing weekly wage in industry generally, and 
a 92- to 105-percent. increase in the salary accorded to postal trans- 
portation clerks. Those increases refer only to an increase over the 
former prevailing weekly wages in that particular segment of in- 
dustry, rather than meaning that wages in private industry had 
increased that much over the postal employee’s wages, because in 1932, 
I think, the postal transportation clerks were better off, relatively, 
than the average weekly wage earner in the United States. 

Senator Nrupercer. Undoubtedly, there must be something like 
that in it, because the difference is so great. . 

Senator YArsorouen. It would not mean that industrial wages 
went up four times as much as the post-office employees, but merely 
increased that much over the wages they formerly drew in their par- 
ticular industries. 

Mr. Nacir. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry; had you finished ? 

Senator YarsorouGH. I had finished. 

Mr. Nagin. According to the chart submitted by the Post Office De- 
partment, in 1932 the weekly wage was $17 in industry, and I recall 
the first salary check I received in the Post Office Department when 
I came in to sub in 1936, which was $35 for 1 week. So that, ap- 
proximately, at that time, it is my own experience as a valid crite- 
rion, we were receiving double the amount of the prevailing wage. 
That $17 has now risen to $80 and, certainly, we have nothing resem- 
bling that percentage increase, and I feel that the figures shown 
here do, indeed, reflect the change in weekly wages from 1932 to 1957. 
They do, indeed, and they are intended to indicate that there was a 
450-percent increase in weekly wages industrially in that time and, in 
our own weekly or annual salary, we have had 92 to 105 percent. 

Senator Neusercer. In other words, when you went to work for 
the postal service you were substantially ahead of the weekly aver- 
age’ 





Mr. Naair. Double. 
Senator Neunercer. Now you are considerably behind ? 
Mr. Nacir. That is true. , 
Mr, Keri, That is right. 
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Senator Nevsercer. I think that is very important to bring out 
for the record and that is why I emphasized that and I am glad Sen- 
ator Yarborough pinpointed it so well. 

Are there any other questions? 

Senator Yarsoroven. I have another question, please, Mr. Chair- 
man. Mr. Nagle, you state that there was testimony by the General 
Counsel for the Post Office Department that the separation rate in 
post office employment was 1.1 percent. Do you mean that was the 
separation rate per year, because I have seen statistics that said there 
was a turnover in postal employment and postal service of 3314 
percent per annum ? 

Mr. Nace. As I recall—I am as deeply puzzled as you, Senator 
Yarborough, with the significance of those figures—the oral testi- 
mony which was submitted by the General Counsel of the Post Office 
Department a week ago today, advanced testimony based on figures 
which had been submitted to the Labor Department by the Post Of- 
fice Department, to show that these are the figures. These are the 
actual figures in effect to challenge, as I interpreted the testimony of 
the Counsel of the Post Office Department, the authenticity of the 3314 
figure which I certainly concur is closer to being accurate. 

Mr. Brawtey. This is a monthly rate, I think the 1.1. 

Mr. Nacie. That may be right. 

Mr. Kerrtn. No question but that is what it is, Iam sure. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. The 1.1 was a monthly rate. Now, assum- 
ing that is a monthly rate, do you have any information as to whether 
that indicates the entire postal service or whether that is in conflict 
with the statements I have seen printed in a number of different pub- 
lications that the turnover rate among the postal employees and the 
letter carriers, the clerks, the postal transport workers and all those 
categories out over the Nation, that the annual turnover rate was 
3314 percent or one-fourth of all the employees in the postal service 
over the Nation ? 

Mr. Naactx. Senator Yarborough, I am unable to say with precision 
that 3314 percent is a true figure. I believe that certainly, 1.1 percent 
is not an accurate one in the context in which we are speaking. 

Senator Yarsoroven. IT have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kertry. I think I might clear that point a little bit. In all 
of Government except the Post Office Department, it is usual that 
when a person no longer wishes to work for the Government to sepa- 
rate himself completely from the rolls. It then shows up as a separa- 
tion from the Government. 

In the Post Office Department, many of the employees are in a 
status where they are available if called upon. They no longer are 
available because they have accepted other employment but they do 
not separate themselves from the rolls but insofar as the postal service 
is concerned; they are unavailable. They are separated, but their 
name is not taken off. Thus, the separation rate does not reflect the 
true picture and, hence, you get 1.1. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Per month. 

Senator Nevsercer. In other words, it does not reflect those that 
actually leave active employment? 

Mr. Kerurn. That is right. 
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Senator Neupercer. I am interested in obtaining that, because those 
figures were rather startling. 

Senator YarsoroueH. So, Mr. Counsel, this 1.1 percent per annum, 
shown as being a repetition of what had been stated by the General 
Counsel for the Post Office Department, is not necessarily in conflict 
with the 3314 percent figure? 

Mr, Kern. Not at all. That is merely a reflection of those that 
have retired or have walked up and have said, “Remove my name 
from the roll,” but does not indicate the totals who have become 
unavailable. 

Senator Yarsoroveu. Or lost from that service. Thanks for that 
clarification. 

Senator Neupercer. I am glad you raised that point. 

Are there any other questions? 

I would like to say we are very pleased that Mr. Brawley, who has 
been confined to the hospital for a period of time, is back with us, and 
we are very pleased to see his recovery and good health, [Applause.} 

Mr. Brawtey. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Nace. I am interested in your statement in which you quote 
former Postmaster Robert H. Schaffer, of New York. When he 
resigned, he said: 

What kind of career service is this, where a postal worker has to work 12 to 
14 hours daily—8 in the post office and 4 to 6 hours on a part-time job—in order 
to make a decent living. 

To clarify the situation there just.a little bit, how long did Mr. 
Schaffer serve as postmaster at New York City ? 

Mr. Naeie. My recollection is that he was there about 2 years. 

Mr. Brawtey. In other words, he was appointed by President 
Eisenhower as postmaster at New York City ? 

Mr. Nacix. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Brawtry. Do you know anything about his resignation? Are 
these some of the reasons why he resigned his job there, because of 
the bad situation existing in our largest post office in the Nation ? 

Mr. Naciz. That is my understanding. Postmaster Schaffer had 
an excellent reputation among the post office employees in New York, 
and 1 know that if the comments reaching me are at all indicative, that 
there is a general feeling of regret that the postmaster has felt forced 
by these circumstances to leave his post. 

Senator Neupercer. Could we put in the record definitely, inas- 
much as this poimt has been raised, I think, Mr. Brawley or Mr. 
Kerlin, exactly what period of time, from what date to what suc- 
ceeding date, Mr. Schaffer actually served in the postal service, be- 
cause the point has been raised, and I think it is a 
information. 

(The following information was subsequently submitted :) 


1 to have accurate 


Mr. Schaffer was appointed acting postmaster of New York on August 16, 1954. 
ne rns appointed postmaster on August 31, 1955, and he resigned elfective May 
ol, Loot, 

Mr. Kerurn. Yes, Mr. Chairman; and, in addition, I think at this 
ois it might be worth while to insert in, the record the.statement. by 

*ostmaster Schaffer as reported in three New York newspapers. 

Senator Neusercer. Without objection, it will be included. 
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(The articles referred to are as follows :) 


[Reprint from New York Mirror] 
PosTMASTER CANCELS “EXPERTS” 


All those “experts” sounding off on inadequate mail service ought to have the 
postmaster’s job for about a week and learn what life looks like from there, 
New York Postmaster Robert H. Schaffer suggested yesterday. 

He put in a plea for higher salaries for postal workers, speaking at the 36th 
annual corporate communion breakfast sponsored by the New York Post Office 
Holy Name Society, at the Hotel Sheraton-Astor. 

“The truth is,” Schaffer declared, “that even as the Nation’s economy began 
to expand in the late 1930’s and through the 1950's, the salaries of postal work- 
ers went down and down. Until the time that the economic squeeze is lifted 
off the postal workers, no one will be able to say that morale is away up there.” 

He said he wished “some of those who sit in the seats of the mighty in all 
branches of Government could be made aware of the plight of the postal worker, 
who has to augment his Government pay by income from outside employment in 
order to meet his family needs.” 

And he added, “A lot ef experts outside of the Department have been trying 
to demonstrate that we have adequate salaries. Just let them sit in the post- 
master’s chair for 6 days and they will learn differently.” 

A municipal lottery, controlled and operated by the city government to ease 
city financial difficulties was recommended by Representative Paul A. Fino, 
Bronx Republican. 

He said it would “provide the added funds to repair all of our torn and broken 
streets; give the people safer, more adequate, and comfortable transit facilities ; 
supply sufficient police protection; give better pay to our civil-service workers ; 
build more schools and playgrounds and provide many other important and 
needed services.” 

Former Postmaster General James A. Farley also spoke. Before the break- 
fast, the postal workers attended 8 a. m. mass at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
celebrated by Cardinal Spellman. 





[Reprint from New York Times] 


Low PostaL Pay ScorED—SCHAFFER PAINTS PLIGHT OF His AIDS AT 
COMMUNION FETE 


Robert H. Schaffer, New York postmaster, deplored yesterday the “inade- 
quate” salaries of postal workers. 

He expressed the wish that “some of those who sit in the seats of the mighty 
in all branches of Government could be made aware of the plight of the postal 
worker who has to augment his Government pay by income from outside em- 
ployment in order to meet his family needs.” 

Mr. Schaffer spoke at the annual communion breakfast of the New York Post 
Office Holy Name Society, attended by 1,700 at the Sheraton-Astor Hotel. The 
breakfast followed mass at St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 

Former Postmaster General James A. Farley told the gathering he had always 
been an advocate of higher postage rates. Representative Paul A. Fino, Bronx 
Republican, called for a lottery to ease the city’s financial difficulties. 


[Reprint from New York Daily News] 
ScHAFFER Hits Low Post Orrice Pay 


The “inadequate” pay scale for postal employees was deplored yesterday by 
New York Postmaster Robert H. Schaffer. 

Addressing 1,700 members of the department at the 36th annual corporate 
communion breakfast of the New York Post Office Holy Name Society in the 
Sheraton-Astor, Schaffer said that from the late thirties through the fifties the 
salaries of postal workers went “down and down” in comparison with wages of 
others. Said Schaffer : 
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“What kind of a career service is it that the postal worker has, to work 12 


or 14 hours a day—5 or 6 days a week—8 hours in the post office and 4 to 6 hours 
on an outside job?” 


Representative Paul A. Fino (Republican, New York,) called for a municipal 
lottery, controlled and operated by the city, to ease the city’s financial difficulties. 

Senator Nevpercer. Are there any other questions for Mr. Nagle? 

Mr. Naguie. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say thank you again 
very much and I would like especially to echo the gratification you 
expressed at the return of Mr. Brawley to the work of the committee. 

Thank you very much, 

Senator Neusercer. We are all very gratified to have Mr. Brawley 
back with us. 

I see that Senator Watkins has arrived and I would just like to 
say, Senator, that you were not here when I made this earlier statement 
that whatever presentation you have to make will be included in full 


in the record and if you care to just paraphrase it, it will be fine 
with us, 


STATEMENT OF HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF UTAH 


Senator WarTkins. My statement is not very long and I would like 
with your permission to read what there is of it. 

I very much appreciate the opportunity to testify now because I 
am due right now at a Judiciary Committee executive meeting. We 
have some difficulty in getting a quorum in that committee and since 
we cannot operate without one I do appreciate this opportunity. 


Senator Neupercer. Go right ahead, sir. 

Senator Warktins. Mr. Chairman, some time back I was in Salt 
Lake City and I met with a delegation of postal workers and repre- 
sentatives and they had advised me of the large number of people who 
had to have two jobs in order to live. E ither they had to have two 
jobs for the head of the family or else the wife had to take a job as 
well, so I asked them to get me some concrete evidence of that. 

I had heard that general statement made time and time again but 
I had never seen the evidence of it, so they went to work and had a 
survey made and I have the returns from the postal workers here 
with me [indicating]. They brought them to me not long ago and 
my statement covers this field. 

[ appear before your committee this morning to advise you of the 
results of an employment survey conducted this month among the 
postal workers of Salt Lake City. The results of this survey, Tam 
sure, will be helpful to you in your consideration of the proposals to 
increase postal pay. 

The survey covered 375 postal workers. Of this total, 6 were tem- 
porary substitute letter carriers and 63 were regular substitute carriers, 
working on an hourly wage. Thirty other workers were on vacation 
or sick leave at the time of the survey, and 32 were older carriers 
whose families are raised and homes paid for or who have been able 
to establish business interests which can help sustain them economi- 
cally. 

Of the remaining 244 employees covered by this survey, only 24 
were found who did not have to obtain extra ‘employment or whose 
Wives were not working to supplement the family income. The num- 
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ber of postal workers actually working at an extra job totaled 124, 
and the wives of 96 were working at outside employment. ‘This repre- 
sents 89 percent of those surveyed who face the problem of buying 
homes and raising families on postal wages, 

The summary of this survey is introduced herewith, as prepared 
by the postal workers, and the questionnaire forms completed in the 
survey are offered herewith, arranged in the groups noted on the 
summary. 

Extra job survey of Branch 111, Salt Lake City, Utah: Letter 
carriers working on extra jobs, 124 members; letter carriers—wives 
working outside employment, 96 members or 89 percent of the total. 

Letter carriers or wives who do not work extra, 24 members. Busi- 
ness and older carriers with families raised and homes paid for, 32 
members. Letter carriers on vacation or sick leave, 30 members; 
letter carriers—regular substiutes, hourly wage, 63 members; letter 
carriers, temporary substitute, 6 members or a total of 375. 

Now, I think this survey pretty well dispels the commonly held view 
that, postal workers are overpaid. In addition, I wish to call your 
attention to the study of average weekly earnings made by the Na- 
tional Federation of Post Office Clerks. 

An explanation of the first statement there about them being over- 
paid, I have had people actually tell me they thought they were over- 
paid and, of course, 1 have never subscribed to that view at all, but I 
think the survey made shows there could not be anything to that at all. 

Senator Neusercer. You think they are underpaid / 

Senator Warkins. Overpaid—that is what people had told me. I 
do think they are underpaid, and I have come to that conclusion. In 
other words, I asked them for the evidence and they produced the evi- 
dence, just what it requires them to have in order to live, and I know 
many of these people personally. They are honest people and I do 
not think they are overestimating the situation in the least. 

This study shows that the post office clerks have had only one modest 
salary increase since July 1951, and that their present average weekly 
earnings are now considerably below that of many occupational groups. 

This study covers more than 30 occupational groups, most of which 
are receiving 200 percent or more than their 1939 average weekly wage. 
The postal clerks, by contrast, are receiving wages which represent an 
increase of only 103.8 percent above the 1939 average, the lowest per- 
centage increase on this list of the major occupational groups in manu- 
facturing industries. 

I am sure that you gentlemen agree with me that our postal em- 
loyees are solid citizens and competent and loyal employees of the 
‘ederal Government. A large proportion of the workers are veterans. 

and they have a high degree of participation in community affairs, J 
strongly urge that you give favorable consideration to this proposal 
for a justifiable wage adjustment. 

I am not in favor of a general wage increase for Federal workers at 
this time, but I think that the postal workers have made a good case 
for the need of an adequate minimum living wage in the face of in- 
creased costs which have occurred since their last advance in 1951. 

When we set the level of pay for these people, we must be sure that 
they have at least enough on which to live and I am of the firm opinion 
we should have a minimum wage as a floor under any worker who goes 
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into the Government. It, ought to, be high enough so they can live 
decently. 

There are other reasons, without going into them now, why I do not 
think a general wage increase at this time. would be wise for the sake 
of everybody, but I do believe these particular people are not receiving 
the minimum they should receive. 

I thank you for this opportunity. ask to be excused because I have 
to go to the Judiciary Committee. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you, Senator. 

Any questions, Senator Yarborough? 

Senator YarsoroucH. None. 

Senator Neupercer. Mr. Kerlin? 

Mr. Kuru, None. 

Senator YarnorouecH. | thank Senator Watkins for taking the time 
to come and give us the benefit of the survey he has made personally. 
I know it will be valuable to the committee. 

Senator Warxins. I will leave this chart with you:and these names 
and addresses and the evidence of the figures I have just given. 

Senator YarsoroucH. I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that counsel for 
the committee study them but they need not be printed with the 
record due to the volume. 

Senator Warkins. They should not be printed as there are too 
many. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Counsel can study them for the benefit of 
the committee, 

(The documents referred to above are on file with the committee for 
reference purposes. ) 

Senator Neupercer. I think that is advisable use to make of them. 

I want to ask you one question, Senator Watkins. You said that 
you favored #i mcrease in the postal pay to Msure a living wage for 
these people but that you felt at this time, it was not advisable to have 
w general overall governmental salary increase. Do you think it is 
possible that in other departments as well as the Postal Department, 
there are situations which require upward adjustments ¢ 

Senator Warkins. There may be. I have not seen the study of 
anything of the nature that I have just presented here for the postal 
clerks and letter carriers. When that study is made, it might appear 
others are in the same position. If that should be the case, 1 cer- 
tainly would favor a minimum wage there. 

Senator Nevpercer. That is what I wanted to ask you. 

Senator Watkins. A living wage. 

Senator Neuspercer. That is what I) wanted your opinion on. 
Thank you for coming. 

Senator Watkins. Thank you. 

Senator Neupercer. Before we have our next witness, I want to 
put in the record a number of things I think are pertinent to some of 
the evidence which has been brought out during the course of these 
hearings. 

Reference has been made on several occasions to the position of the 
administration that increases in pay should be related to increased 
productivity. As I stated in the ladon of these hearings, a Gov- 
ermment which is either unable or unwilling to arrest the ever-incres- 
ing cost of living has a solemn obligation to its employees to see that 

927645716 
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their wages are adjusted upward as need be. However, if increased 
productivity is to be the sole yardstick, an instance has been called to 
my attention which pppoe the statements made by many witnesses 
who have appeared before this subcommittee to the effect that the 
efficiency ahd productivity of Federal employees is constantly im- 
proving. 

The Honorable M. B. Folsom, Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in an official report relating to S. 1683 
stated : 


I share with you and your committee the objective of improving the effective- 
ness and efficiency of Government. We are making progress in this direction. 
In this Department the largest bureau—the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance—increased its productivity per employee between 1950 and 1956 by 
35 percent. The productivity of other units in the Department is not so: readily 
measured. I believe that if we continue to emphasize good management methods, 
good personnel méthods, with adequate salaries and other appropriate incen- 
tives toward efficiency, we can move in a much more assured manner toward 
the objective of improved management than by placing an arbitrary ceiling on 
the total number. of Government employees. 


I feel that in this instance, the pay of these employees has not kept 
pace with their increased productivity and I think the statement of 
the Secretary should appear in the record. 


I am also going to ask there appear in the record an article from 
the Washington Post and Times Herald, dated May 25, 1957, which 
is headlined “Consumer’Price Rise Continues 14th Month,” and I 
believe that, inasmuch as this indicates that the cost of living is con- 
tinuing to accelerate, it is pertinent to oe in the record. 

(The article mentioned above is as follows:) 


CONSUMER Price Rise ContTINvEs 14TH MontTH—ApPRIL CLIMB 0.3 PerceNT; BLS 
Price InpEx Sets Recorp ror 8TH TIME IN Row 


Consumer prices continued their 14-month upward climb in April with a jump 
of 0.3 percent, The price index, compiled by the Labor Department’s Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, registered 119.3 last month, as compared with 100 for 
average prices in 1947-49. 

The latest reading marks the eighth straight month in which the index has 
set a record. It now stands 3.8 percent above a year agv and 4.1 percent over 
February, 1956, when consumer costs began drifting higher. 


FOOD COSTS SET PACE 


Seasonally higher prices for meat, fruits and vegetables sparked a 0.5 percent 
food-price gain. This accounted for most of the, April advance, BLS said, al- 
though the price of nearly everything else also increased. 

In the Washington metropolitan area, April food prices averaged 0.3 percent 
above March and 4.7 percent over a year ago. Higher prices for beef, veal, 
chuck roast, pork, and leg of lamb made up the bulk of the local rises. 

The new national index will bring pay boosts of 2 cents an hour to 1.4 million 
workers in autos, farm equipment and electrical machinery under escalating 
contracts, the BLS estimated. These increases will show up in the first June pay- 
checks. Moreover, some 350,000 workers at General Motors Corp. will pick up 
an additional 6 cents an hour or 2.5 percent pay rise—whichever is greater. 
The corporation’s contract with the United Auto Workers provides these yearly 
“improvement” stepups. 

BLS Commissioner Ewan Clague predicted the so-called living-cost index 
for May would also be higher. “Most of the factors are pointed seasonally up- 


ward,” he said, 

Senator Neusercer. Our next witness today will be Mr. Tom Wal- 
ters, operations director, Government Employees Council, AFL-CLO. 
We are glad to have you here. 
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d STATEMENT OF TOM WALTERS, OPERATIONS DIRECTOR, 

0 GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES COUNCIL, AFL-CIO 

" Mr. Watters. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

2 First of all, I would like to join with you and others in welcoming 
back to his usual position, our good friend, Bill Brawley. We are all 

f delighted that he is now recouperated enough to assume part. of his 

3 responsibilities at least. 


Mr. Brawtey. This is all very embarrassing but very much appre- 
ciated. I am glad to be back in the thick of the fight. 


e Mr. Waters. First of all, we would like to express our thanks to 

a you, Mr. Chairman, and to Senators Johnston and Langer for intro- 

ry duction of these bills and for you and the members.of the committee 

ly taking time out to hold these hearings in order that. the Federal and 

8, postal employee legislation can be considered by this Congress. 

n- . . ° 

d By way of introduction, my name is Thomas G. Walters, opera- 

on tions director of the Government. Employees’ Council, AFL-CIO, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

nt The Government Employees’ Council, AFL-CIO, is made up of 23 

of national and international unions whose membership, in whole or in 
part, are civil-service employees. The total Federal and postal em- 

m ployee membership of the Government Employees’ Council is more 

ch than 600,000. 

I Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, at the outset I 

n- would like to state that it is the unanimous opinion of the officers and 
delegates of the Government Employees’ Council, AFL-CIO: “One 
pay increase for Federal and postal employees in 6 years ‘ain’t’ 
enough.” 

LS Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, on behalf of the 
Government Employees’ Council, AFL-CIO, I express the thanks 

up and appreciation of our group to Senator Johnston and Senator Lan- 

au ger for the introduction of these bills effecting the financial welfare 

for of postal and Federal workers. We likewise express our thanks and 

na appreciation to Senator Johnston for naming this subcommittee, and 

rer we greatly appreciate the members of this subcommittee holding 


these hearings and giving our people the opportunity to appear and 
testify in support of this type of legislation. 
In the Cordiner report, that we have heard referred to several times 
“ut during these hearings, we find the following definition of a fair and 
al- decent salary : 


ent Employees must receive sufficient compensation to enable them to establish 
al, and maintain a standard. of living which will allow them to discharge their 
responsibilities to their families and to their employers. 
ae I would like to add, “and to the society of which the employees are 
ay- a part.” In our considered opinion the vast majority of all Federal 
up and postal employees do not receive a sufficient compensation to do 
= these things ae referred to by the Cordiner report and the addition 
that I suggested. With the enactment into law of the provisions 
lex that are provided for in S. 27, S. 1826, S. 910 the Federal and postal 
up- employees affected would be in a reasonable position to establish and 
maintain a standard of living along with their neighbors and friends. 
al- During the past several months I have talked with thousands of 
O. Federal and postal employees and the vast majority of those that 
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I have talked with are forced to supplement their salaries from the 
Government by additional work ‘on the outside, and a good percentage 
of their wives are forced to take employment in order to keep their 
grocery bills and other necessary expenses paid. 

We hear a great deal about juvenile delinquency, and I am old- 
fashioned enough to believe that with mothers being compelled to 
work may contribute a great deal to child delinquency in this country. 

To give you a concrete example of outside work, I recently drove 
into a service station on Wisconsin Avenue NW., and the man serv- 
icing my car recognized me and introduced himself as a postal clerk. 
Sinee then we have become acquainted and it develops that he has 
three boys and a girl. The oldest is 11 years of age. This post-office 
clerk is working 20 hours a week at the service station plus every 
other Sunday, plus his 40 hours per week in the post office, plus 
travel time to and from work, and you can readily understand that 
this father is almost a stranger to his wife and children. I am sure 
that we all agree that this man along with all other fathers should 
be spending some time with his children and especially his boys. I 
am confident that more than 50 percent of all Federal and postal em- 
ployees are in one way or another being forced to supplement their 
salariés from the Government. I am confident that 30 to 35 percent 
of the wives are working outside the home. 

I was interested to note, in answer to a question propounded by 
Senator Neuberger, Mr. Merriam, Assistant Director to the Bureau 
of the Budget, stated that the Bureau had not made a study of 
whether or not post-office and Federal employees were receiving a 
living wage, even though Mr. Merriam on behalf of the Budget 
Bureau opposed salary increases for Federal and postal employees. 

In my honest opinion if employees receive good wages and working 
conditions their morale is bolstered, their productivity improved, and 
will likewise over the long haul improve their health and thereby 
reduce sick leave. In all Federal agencies and the field service Post 
Office Department, a contented and satisfied group of employees will 
give better, quicker, and surer service. If people are worried they 
not only become ill but their productivity can be expected to decline. 
Over the years it would be economy for the Federal and postal service 
to pay adequate wages and to have good working conditions for this 
would not only lessen the cost of sick leave to a great degree but it 
would lessen the turnover that is now increasing day by day. 

The very fact that examinations are announced and are continued 
indefinitely proves without a shadow of a doubt the difficulty the 
Federal Government is experiencing in finding new recruits and hold- 
ing those that are now in the service. This question of turnover in 
the Federal and postal service is costly and also slows down the serv- 
ice and tends to keep unrest throughout the agencies and departments. 
With the small number standing the examinations it is reasonable to 
assume that Uncle Sam is not getting the cream of the crop of em- 
ployees, and a poor employee entering the service today means a poor 
employee for the next 20, 30, or 40 years and an additional liability 
on the Federal Government. 

The bills before this committee today and the ones that we are spe- 
cifically endorsing, in my opinion, are not wholeheartedly classed as 
pay increases but simply as pay adjustments. Not since the early 
thirties has the Federal] and postal employees’ salaries kept pace with 
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the salaries of other employees. In March of this year the 1939 
dollar had been reduced to 49.6 cents. This does not take into account 
the method of American standard of living. Many items that are now 
considered as necessary were not so considered and in many instances 
had not been produced in 1939. 

As stated previously the Government Employees’ Council, AFL-~- 
CIO, has unanimously endorsed 8. 27, to provide salary increases for 
field service postal employees, S. 1326, to increase the compensation 
of scientific and professional positions and §. 734 to incerase the basic 
compensation of Classification Act employees. 

With 42 percent of the overall number of employees covered by the 
Classification Act and 19 percent field service postal employees and 
34 percent are wage board or blue collar employees not affected by 
this or any pending legislation before this committee at this time. It 
seems to me and to the Government Employees’ Council, AFL-CIO, 
that the 61 percent Classification Act and field service postal employees 
should not be denied a wage adjustment awaiting the proposed study 
that has been presented to this committee by the Civil Service Com- 
mission and other administrative witnesses. This is simply post- 
poning the operation and I agree wholeheartedly with some comments 
that were made the first day of this hearing by Mr. Don Kerlin, a 
member of this staff, when he asked the question, addressing it to the 
Chairman of the Civil Service Commission: “What about several 
transfusions to the employees while we await the operation ?” 

Much has also been said by certain administration witnesses about 
the fringe benefits for Federal and postal employees. ‘These we all 
appreciate but, my friends, fringe benefits do not feed or clothe people. 
In other words these fringe benefits can never take the place of 
adequate salaries. 

During the past several months many official and unofficial com- 
mittees and commissions have made studies and recommendations on 
the salary question of Federal and postal employees, and all of those 
that I have read or seen quoted strongly favor and recommend salary 
increases for Federal a postal employees, and if other studies are 
made on a fair and equitable basis they too will make similar 
recommendations. All charts, graphs, and other information that I 
have seen or read list Federal and postal employees and the retired 
employees at the bottom of the “totem pole” in reference to purchasing 
power from their salaries. This is true if 10 groups are listed or if 
30 or 40 groups of employees are listed. 

Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, this condition should 
not exist in America. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, along with the 
council’s general legislative agenda we have three legislative items 
that we refer to as major items and ones that we believe this Congress 
should enact into law— 

1. A substantial salary increase for all employees under the 
Classification Act and the field service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

2. A fair and equitable labor-management law in the Federal 
service. 

3. Increases for all annuitants that were on the rolls prior to 
October 1, 1956. 
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Specifically the council has authorized me as operations director 
to wholeheartedly and without any reservations endorse and support 
S. 27 to increase the take-home pay for all field service postal em- 
ployees. Please keep in mind that the field service postal employees 
and the employ ees under the Classification Act have only received 1 
“teeny-weeny’ salary increase in the past 6 years. With two postal 
employee salary increase bills vetoed by President Eisenhower. With 
the enactment into law of S. 27 it would bring the field service postal 
employees salaries to approximately $5,000 “and above per annum, 
Ww ed is a modest family income in this great country of ours. 

1326, having to do with compensation for sc ientific and profes- 
dem) positions in the Federal Government, is legislation that should 
have been approved many years ago. From all sides and from the 
“housetops” we hear the cry that the Federal Government cannot 
obtain and keep scientific and professional people. This includes 
all types of technological engineers, research and scientific and profes- 
sional types of employees. “The council several months ago endorsed 
the provisions of 8. 1326 and we trust that this committee w will approve 
our recommendations. 

Two bills affecting wages and classification of ae Act 
employees are before this ‘committee and I refer to S. 754 and S. 910. 
It is the considered opinion of the member unions of the council having 
jurisdiction over Classification Act employees that S. 734 is designed 
to revise the basic compensation schedules of the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended. This bill deals extensively with revision of the 
Classification Act. We are in agreement that the Classification Act 
is in need of changes but the changes contemplated in S. 734 represent 
~ a small portion of the revision ‘of the law which appears necessary, 

. 910 would provide an immediate pay raise and not involve the 
Beickirs problem of revising all basic features of the classification 
law. Therefore, the council strongly recommends the immediate 
enactment into law of the provisions of S. 910, in order to give im- 
mediate financial relief of all Classification Act employees. We sup- 
port generally the intent of S. 734, but believe that S. 734 should be 
made the study of a long-range program and to completely overhaul 
in the immediate future the Classific ation Act structure. 

Briefly, Mr. Chairman, the council’s primary interest is a pay raise 
without delay for all Federal workers both the Classification Act 
employees, the scientific and professional groups, and the field service 
employees of the Post Office Department. Federal and postal em- 
ployees are greatly in need of additional financial buying power which 
they have never regained since the start of World War Il. Each pay 
raise received only partially restored the ground lost since the pre- 
ceding pay increase. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, there is much more 
we could say in support of salary increase for Federal and postal 
employees but we feel that each member of this committee, as well as 
Members of the Congress, know full well that these salary adjust- 
ments are long overdue, so with this thought in mind I am bringing 
this statement to a close, and with your permission 1 would like for an 
article by John Cramer that appe: ared in the Washington Daily News 
of May 21 te become a part of the official record of this hearing. 
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THe ARGUMENTS WERE FEEBLE ON Pay RaIses 
(By John Cramer) 


Administration spokesmen did a surprisingly lame job yesterday of defending 
administration opposition to Federal employee pay raises. 

You could guess their hearts weren’t really in it. 

Their arguments were feeble and unpersuasive. 

They gave the impression of men attempting to defend the indefensible. 

And they managed to keep bright and virgin-pure the administration record of 
never once having claimed that Government-worker raises are not justified. 

The administration presented its case as a Senate Post Office and Civil Service 
Subcommittee, headed by Senator Richard Neuberger (Democrat, Oregon), 
opened hearings on salary increases for the Government’s 1 million classified 
(white collar) employees and its 500,000 postal employees. 


TESTIFY 


Testifying for the administration were: 
Harris Ellsworth, new Civil Service Commission Chairman. 
Robert Merriam, Assistant Budget Bureau Director. 
Abe McGregor, Post Office Department Solicitor. 
They argued against increases on the familiar grounds that they would be 
costly, and might contribute to inflation. 
But each, in turn, disclaimed responsibility for the decision to oppose raises. 
Mr. Elisworth said it wasn’t the Commission’s. 
Mr. Goff said it wasn’t the Post Office Department’s. 
Mr. Merriam said the Budget Bureau hadn’t examined the case for raises— 
but had based its decision on the President’s state of the Union message which 
warned against inflation. 


LIVING WAGE? 





Senator Neuberger asked Mr. Merriam: “Do you think postal employees are 
receiving a living wage?’ 

Mr. Merriam couldn’t answer. 

Senator Neuberger asked if the Budget Bureau had made any study to deter- 
mine whether postal employees are receiving a living wage. 

Mr. Merriam said, “None.” 

And neither Mr. Merriam, Mr. Ellsworth, nor Mr. Goff had any answers when 
Senator Neuberger hammered repeatedly at the theme : 

“The Government has a responsibility to its employees. If we don’t raise 
their pay, then we must control what they pay for cost of living.” 

Opening the hearings, Senator Neuberger said: 

“The Government is at a crossroads. Hither we must pursue a course of a 
Federal service second to none, or we decide to accept an inferior, and, in the 
long run, far most costly Federal service. 

“T believe that if the Government is unable or unwilling to arrest the forces 
of inflation or stop the upward spiral of living costs, it has a solemn obligation 
to see that its own employees do not suffer disproportionately to non-Government 
workers. 

“Federal workers alone should not be the only ones to keep the ship of state on 
an even keel. Their needs and aspirations are as real and pressing as if they 
were employed in non-Government activity.” 


ELLSWORTH VIEW 


Civil Service Commission Chairman Elisworth told the hearings: 
“We are very much aware of the need to treat our employees fairly.” 
But then he went on to urge that a study of Government salary structures pre- 
cede any new pay raises. He said this study would take up to 12 months. 

“T have rarely seen a program of Government,” he said, “that is as confusing, 
bewildering, and even as illogical as today’s Federal pay structure.” 

’ay raises for classified employees, he said, “would serve to further unbalance 
an already confusing and patched-up structure.” 

Mr. Ellsworth told the committee he had not read the Cordiner report which 
recommended raises averaging 12 percent for Defense employees at grade GS-7 
and above. 
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DIDN’T KNOW 


And he pleaded inexperience in his job (he has been Civil Service Commission 
Chairman only a month) in saying he didn’t know the answers to these questions: 

How many employees quit the Government last year? (More than 25,000, the 
committee staff said.) 


What was the cost of recruiting new employees to replace them? (The figure 
ordinarily is put at $300 per employee. ) 

What was the cost in decreased production while the new employee is learn- 
ing his job? (Ordinary estimate: $800.) 

What is the extra cost of “contracting out’ Government, functions when Gov- 
ernment can’t find employees to man these functions? (No one knows the 
answer to that one.) 


Don Kerlin of the committee staff made this point: “Government uses two 
things—people and money. It has raised interest rate it pays for money by 
one-third, and more than $1 billion per year, since 1953. 

“It has raised what it pays its people just 7.5 percent for those who are 
classified employees and 8.1 percent for postal employees. 

“Does it really believe money is more important than people?” 

Mr. Merriam said that question was outside his bailiwick. 

Thanking you and the members of this committee for an oppor- 
tunity to appear and present the views of the Government Employees’ 
Council, AFL-CIO on the great need of salary adjustments for Fed- 
eral and postal employees. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you very much, Mr. Walters. 

Are there any questions of Mr. Walters? 

Senator Yarsorovueu. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Neusercer. Mr. Paschal. 

Mr. Pascwau. Mr. Walters, you were referring to the transfusions 
before the operation. Now supposing the transfusions were made, in 
your study, and I ask this because I realize your group does make 
quite a study of these things, and in your estimation, would the opera- 
tion still be necessary ? 

Mr. Watters. Well, yes, I think it will. At the proper time a gen- 
eral overall study should be made but I would suggest this, that it 
not be completely made by management. It seems to me that a group 
from this committee along with some employee representation, along 
with some management representation, we might well sit down and 
take a good Jong look at the pay structures, but I do not think we 
ought to do all of that while we are waiting to get some additional 
take home money. 

We certainly would be willing to sit down with the committee, with 
the staff people and with a committee from management and endeavor 
to do a real good job in looking at all the pay structures. 

Mr. Brawtey. Mr. Walters, I have heard a lot about the pro- 
posed studies. I wonder what kind of study we are looking for. 
Hasn’t the administration already had two such pay studies? 

Mr. Watters. They have had two or more, called them either 
commissioin or committee studies, and all of them came out with the 
same general answer, there is need for more money. 

Mr. Brawtery. Didn’t a representative from the Cordiner Com- 
mittee already testify before this committee? Didn’t such a group 
study the pay structure for more than a year in the Department of 
Defense ? 

Mr. Watters. According to the testimony before this committee 
and according to newspaper reports and all other things, that is true. 
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Mr. Braw.ey. My understanding is that the former Chairman of 
the Civil Service Commission has been heading such a study for the 
past year and a half. 

Mr. Watters. We have been told that. 

Mr. Brawtey. And such a report is somewhere hidden in the dark 
corners of the files and probably will never see the light of day. 

Mr. Pascwan. Mr. Chairinan i have just one more question of Mr. 
Walters. In your reference to S. 1326 and S. 27, would it be your 
feeling or not that rather than set up another new schedule known 
as SPS, that that should be incorporated into S. 27 or should it be 
kept separate ? 

r. Watters. I do not think it should be incorporated into S. 27 
because S. 27 deals only with field service postal employees and it 
has been the tradition over the years that salaries for Classification 
Act employees and postal field service employees be kept separate, 
so I would not advocate putting it into S. 27. 

Mr. Pascuat, Thank you. 

Mr. Watters. You might consider some way working it into the 
Classification Act pay bill where the majority or practically all these 
employees are now listed under the Classification Act but I am sure 
that we all agree that there is some justification for a study and 
similar action to what is outlined in S. 1326. 

Senator Neusercer. Mr. Walters, you heard Senator Watkins’ 
statement that he felt some upward adjustment was necessary for 
postal employees at this time but that he did oppose a general govern- 
mental salary increase. How do you feel about that? 

Mr. Watters. Well, I do not agree with Senator Watkins on that 
interpretation and from following up some answers that he made to 
you in answer to your question, I do not think he has any firm com- 
mitments on that. He simply stated, I believe, in substance that he 
had the concrete evidence here from these reports and he did not 
have such concrete evidence from the other employes, but that if he 
had seen something like that, he might support a general salary 
increase. But, I think it is general throughout the Government my- 
self and I do not think there is any question about this. 

Senator Nevpereer. Thank vou very much, Mr. Walters. 

If there are no other questions, we will have our next witness. We 
appreciate your coming today and giving us the benefit of your in- 
formation. 

Mr. Waters. Thank you. 

Senator Neupercer. Our next witness is Mr. Dillard Lasseter, ex- 
ecutive officer, Organization of Professional Employees of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


STATEMENT OF DILLARD LASSETER, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, OR- 
GANIZATION OF PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYEES OF THE UNITED 
STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Lasserer. The Organization of Professional Employees of 
the Denartment of Agriculture (OPEDA) was established 28 vears 
ago. Its members do professional, scientific, and administrative work 
in the various agencies of the Department of Agriculture and in cer- 
tain other agencies formerly in the Department. They are located in 
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all parts of the country, in the Territories, and .m some foreign 
countries. 

The members of OPEDA, and other Federal employees in the clas- 
sified service who are engaged in comparable work, have seen their 
economic position steadily deteriorate since early in World War II. 
Their standard of living is substantially lower now than it was then. 
In the meantime, the great majority of workers in the country are 
enjoying more real income today than ever before. This is made pos- 
sible by the tremendous and continuing increase in the Nation’s pro- 
ductivity. 

The following table shows, by grades, the salary increases tha‘ have 
been received by classifified Federal employees since 1939, and the 
amounts that would be required to restore 1939 buying powers: 


bola aorta F 


Actual increase Required to restore 1939 
| Present 1939 | since 1939 buying power? 
Grade ! } annual | annual a as - 
salary | salary 


| | Amount | Percent | Amount | . Percent Salary 


690 | $1, 260 | 430 113.5 | 2, 539 


GS-i__- ‘ : 1 $2 $1, 

GSs-2 } 2, 960 1, 440 1, 520 105. 6 2, 902 
Gs8-3 3, 175 1, 620 1, 555 96.0 | $90 2.8 3, 265 
GS 3, 415 1, 800 | 1, 615 89.7 | 212 6.2 3, 627 
GS-5... 3, 670 | 2, 000 | 1, 670 83.5 361 9.8 4, 031 
GS8-+6.. 4, 080 2, 300 1, 780 77.4 555 13. 6 4,635 
GS-7 4, 525 | 2, 600 | 1, 925 | 74.0 | 715 15.8 5, 240 
GS-8... 4, 970 2, 900 2, 070 71.4 874 17.6 5, 844 
Gs-9 5, 440 | 3, 200 2, 220 70.0 1, 009 18.5 6, 449 
GS-10 5,915 3, 500 | 2, 415 | 69.0 1, 138 19, 2 7, 053 
GS-11 6, 390 3, 800 2, 590 #8. 2 1, 268 19.8 7, 658 
GS-12 7, 570 4, 600 2, 970 64.6 1, 700 22.5 9, 270 
GS-13 ’ 8, 990 5, 600 3, 390 60.5 2, 295 | 25.5 11, 285 
GS-14 10, 320 6, 500 | 3, 820 R.8 2,779 26.9 13, 099 
GS-15 11, 610 8, 000 3, 610 45.1 4,512 38.9 16, 122 


1 Under the Classification Act of 1923, as amended, salaries of $9,000 or more for key positions in the 
executive branch were specifically authorized by the Congress. Some of these positions are now in the 
new supergrades, GS-16, 17, 18. Others are paid rates specifically authorized by the Congress. 

2 Based on March 1957 Consumers Price Index. 

Attention is called to column 2, “Present annual salary,” in the 
above table, and to the last column on the right, “Salary required to 

restore 1939 buying power.” It will be seen that twice the dollar in- 
come is required today to maintain a prewar standard of living. It 
will also be seen that only in the two lowest grades have classified 
employees received increases sufficient to maintain this standard. 
From grade 5 and up, increases of from approximately 10 to 40 percent 
would be required to restore 1939 buying power. Actually, even 
greater increases would be required, since the above figures, based on 
the rise in the Consumers Price Index, do not reflect the very substan- 
tial increases in personal income taxes. 

While the real income of all but the lowest grade classified employees 
has been steadily shrinking for many years, the real income of most 
other workers has been substantially increased. As stated above, this 
is made possible by the great and continuing expansion of the national 
economy. A report of research published 1 in the U. S. News & World 
Report ‘(August 3 3, 1956, pp. 95-97) gives the results of a study of in- 
comes of various occupational groups in the United States. Of the 
33 earned income groups reported on in this study, Federal Govern- 
ment workers were at the bottom of the list. As a group, their real 
income had increased only 14 percent in the 17 years from 1939 to 
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1956. Nearly all of this modest gain was made by the wage board 
( blue- collar ) workers, whose ri tes are set on a prevailing wage basis, 
and by the salaried workers in the lowest grades. As pointed out 
above, classified employees in all but the two lowest grades are not 
only relatively but absolutely worse off economically today than in 
1939. By way of comparison, the study shows that the average factory 
worker enjoyed a 59-percent gain in real i income during the same 17- 
vear period. The bituminous coal miners were ahead by 107 percent, 
after allowing for taxes and for changes in the value ‘of the dollar. 
Real income from investment in stocks was up 63 percent. The real 
income of retired Federal Government werk cers had decreased 13 
percent. 

For a comparison in terms of dollars rather than percentages, atten- 
tion is called to the same issue of the U. S. News & World Report 
(August 3, 1956, p. 90). In reporting on the wage agreement in the 
steel industry, it summarizes as follows: 

What's ahead for a typical seteelworker: For a week’s work, 40 hours, his pay 

will be $108. Per hour, $2.57%. Per year, regular time, $5,356. 
There are numerous fringe benefits listed in addition. The median 
pay of all classified Federal employees (June 30, 1956) was $4,010. 
The weighted average salary of all classified employees was $4,749. 
This, of course, includes the salaries of all professional, scientific and 
top career executives. 

U.S. News points out (p. 96) that— 

In most large companies, the pay of white-collar employees and executives is 
boosted whenever there is an increase in the weekly wages of workers. As a 
result, office help keeps well ahead of inflation in many lines of business. Com- 


pany executives, many of them, are being given rewards in addition to salary, 
such as bonuses, big retirement benefits, and a chance to profit on their companies’ 


stocks. 

Concrete data on salaries paid business executives is given in a study 
reported in the Harvard Business Review (November- ‘December 1956, 
p. 126). The following tables summarize some of the pertinent data: 


ExuHipit I1.—Compensation of chief executives in 18 industries at varying 
sales levels 


Net sales 
Industry be 
$30 million | $100 million | $600 million 

Airlines and aircraft sé | $54, 000 $76, 000 $120, 000 
Automotive . af 58, 000 88, 000 154, 000 
Building materials 62, 000 90, 000 150, 000 
Chernicals y 65, 000 | 94, 000 153, 000 
Drugs and cosmetics , 74, 000 105, 000 160, 000 
Electrical equipment 63, 000 81, 000 115, 000 
Food. | 58, 000 74, 000 101, 000 
Heavy mi achiner vy 58, 000 88, 000 | 152, 000 
Light machinery 65, 000 | 95, 000 160, 000 
Metal mining-.- ion 63, 000 | 87,000 | 135, 000 
Paper and paperboard 64, 000 | 86, 000 124, 000 
Petroleum - | 58, 000 78, 000 120, 000 
Railroads 50, 000 70, 000 108, 000 
Retail trade 63, 000 87, 000 131, 000 
Rubber ae Eat 50, 000 | 82, 000 160, 000 
Stee] and iron__- 58, 000 94, 000 180, 000 
Textiles é , bial 53, 000 92, 000 | 192, 000 
Utilities wes 44, 000 | 72, 000 135, 000 
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Hxureir IlI.—Compensation of chief executives in 18 industries at varying profit 














levels 
{In thousands of dollars] 
Net profits Net profits 
Industry Industry | 

$3 $10 | $3 $10 $40 

mil- | mil- hed mil- | mil- | mil- 

lion lion | lion | lion lion | lion 
Site el ppb ten calcein eheprergeineey Sipe etl dheheen ted a 
Airlines and aircraft._ -....._. | 72 | $100 $141 | Motel mining . .....-.-«.-.3-- $52 | $80 | $130 
ie. toot eS 87 129 Paper and paperboard peat 68; 95}; 137 
Building materials..........._.| 76 88 | 104 ||, Petwoleums:. 0. +). -2444--- 51; 72) no 
RI Gs bh an cincnsncpeny 71 100 | 150 OS SESS ES ae ioe 62| 75 | 95 
Drugs and cosmetics...........| 86| 110| 150 Retail trade___- Sewanenseeh ee 4) ae 210 
Electrical equipment........| 81 | 113 | 167 || Rubber. --.--.----_-...-...--- |} 78| 122 205 
OO Ap Ge, FLAS Abas & SO 0 ee eat ee ee OE ks ence cn ok 66 108 188 
Heavy machinery....______- | 761 107 | 152 | | Nanton. 35555.3--36.5 Ne a oe 210 
Light machinery ___...-______- 80} 123| 195 ee ae 60 110 





While it is believed that the Government may to its advantage adopt 

progressive personnel and management practices from private in- 
dustry, it is not suggested that the Government pay its career execu- 
tives salaries in line with those shown in the above tables. The 
salaries shown should make more clear, however, the urgent need 
for paying an adequate living wage, in accord with prevailmg stand- 
ards, to administrators, scientists, and professional workers in the 
Government. Many career executives in the Government administer 
programs as vast and complex as those to be found in private busi- 
ness. 

Traditionally, the fixing of pay for administrators, scientists, and 
professional workers i in the Government has been influenced more by 
the rates paid in academic institutions, research organizations, and 
the like, than by rates paid in competitive business organizations. 
For this reason, it is believed pertinent to call attention to a bulletin 
entitled “Teaching Salaries Then and Now,” published by the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education. This bulletin was based on a 
study made by Beardsly Ruml and Sidney Tickton. Mr. Ruml re- 
ports some of his conclusions from the study in the Atlantic, April 

1957. We quote from that article: 


Fifty years ago, a salary of $3,000 a year was good, but not uncommon. Allow- 
ing for changes in the cost of living and Federal income taxes, and assuming 
that the professor has a wife and 2 dependents, in 1953 he would have had to 
have $11,200 in order to have equivalent economic status with that of his pro- 
fessional colleague at the turn of the century * * *. 

Fifty years ago a salary of $4,000 for a professor was uncommon but by no 
means nonexistent. Today’s equivalent would be $15,580. 

A salary of $5,000 in those days generally went with some administrative re- 
sponsibilities. Today we still have administrative responsibilities, and the sal- 
ary would be $20,345. 

In 1904, probably the top professor's salary was paid at the University of 
Chicago, and there to only a few men. The rate was $7,000, and today’s equiva 
lent is $31,500. In those happy, not too distant days, a first-class professor was 
considered economically as worthy as a first-class anybody else who was work- 
ing for pay and not risking his own capital * * *. 

In my opinion, for the liberal college professor an average of $15,000 is re- 
quired under prevailing cost-of-living and tax circumstances, and top salaries 
of $30,000 should be widely distributed among the liberal colleges of the United 
States. But these tops should be put on a merit basis, with merit defined as 
talent and effort applied in the arts and skills of liberal reading, writing, and 
instruction. 
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Similar considerations would apply to salaries in the Federal] classi- 
fied service. Professional, seientife: and administrative personnel in 
the Government merit pay equal to that of the research, teaching, and 
udministrative staffs of colleges and research organizations. 

In order to put a concrete proposal before your committee, OPEDA 
wishes to submit the following proposed pay scale for consideration: 


Proposed salary range 





Betborisvieliolh.<pilal.«dldnaiaaies $2, 800 $2,900 $3,000 $3,100 $3,200 $3,300 $3,400 
PR See oer nch ec cbeetec nae baigchtosmiaeereeeen 3,100 3, 3,300 3,400 3,500 3,600 3,700 
ancl ada as clk ahaha kee oh tsa Ra 3,500 3,600 3,700 3,800 3,900 4000 4,100 

chic anil anaenk aaa "000 4,100 4,200 4300 4400 4500 4,600 

4,700 4,800 4,900 5,000 5,100 5,200 

5,300 5,400 5,500 5,600 5,700 5,800 

6,000 6,200 6,400 6,600 6,800 _.... 

400 6,600 6,800 7,000 7,200 7,400 _..._. 

3 200 7,400 7,600 7,800 8,000 8200 _.-..- 
18 800 8.000 8.200 8.400 8,600 8.800 _.._.- 
; 8800 9,000 9,200 9,400 9,600) 9,800 _.._.. 
| theo etek teal pp mika eet ~ 10,000 10,300 10,600 10,900 11,200 _..... _.-_.. 

G88 0126-910 - Olli Cau te 11,500 11,800 12,100 12,400 12,700 ...-.. 1.1.1. 

re eee ee ee 13,000 13,300 13,600 13,900 14,200 _.. _..._- 

O06 I OT Fe 14,500 14,800 15,100 15,400 15,700 _..... ____-- 

ek eee ee eee 16,000 16,500 17,000 22... Jet. ele le 

GP ldiis cosdedstthocos cet teehee SU MM EM nn cscncs onpace degheee 

GBB Aco Liihi ol kod Lael, bok ae 19,000 19,500 20,000 220-2 L200 Lill ll 


We believe this to be a conservative proposal under current condi- 
tions. Such pay rates would, however, enable those in the lowest 
grades to live at a minimum standard of health and decency; would 
enable the Government to recruit on better terms for positions in the 
entrance grades for professional and other trained workers ; and would 
provide high nal rates in the upper grades to give incentive for 
making a career in the public service. 

We do not favor a return to the establishment of separate classi- 
fication “services” for different occupational groups. Nor do we 
favor a reduction in the number of grades. If and when changes in 
the classification plan are deemed warranted, they should be considered 
separately and apart from general changes in pay rates. 

Former President Herbert Hoover, in a speech earlier this year 
(February 4, 1957) before the third National Reorganization Confer- 
ence, had the following to say about the Federal civil service: 

There is another area in which there are billions of dollars to be saved. The 
turnover in our civil service is about 500,000 employees annually—that is 25 
percent per annum, 3 or 4 times the normal of a well-conducted business. It 


costs about $3,000 to process and to give a year’s training to a new employee. 


If this turnover could be reduced by 200,000 that alone would produce a saving 
of over $5 billion a year. 


Another cause of this turnover comes from the failure of Government service 
to attract and hold men and women who have developed unusual administrative 
abilities. With inadequate pay for top executive skill and the uncertainty of 
promotions, our best employees become the easy recruits of private business. 
In consequence, many services are left to be administered by deadwood, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has,approved our proposals, 

Much of the turnover referred to could be ;prevented by paying 
adequate salaries throughout the civil service. 

In conclusion we would point out that the 1956 platforms of both 
major political parece by express statement or by implication, ree- 
ognize the need for and endorse pay raises for Federal employees. 

Under the section on “Civil service,” the Republican platform notes 
improvements which the party has promoted in the civil service, and 
concludes by stating that— 
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The Republican Party will continue to fight for eagerly desired new advances 
for Government employees, and realistic reappraisement and adjustment of 
benefits for our retired civil-service personnel. 

Under the part headed “VIII. Government, Operations” of the 
Democratic platform, proposals are made for eas the morale 
and efficiency of Federal workers, including the following: 

Salary increases of a nature that will insure a truly competitive scale at all 
levels of employment. 

Senator Neusercer. Our next witness is Mr. John McLeod, repre- 
senting the American Institute of Architects. 


STATEMENT BY JOHN W. McLEOD, AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS, ON S. 1326 


Mr. McLgop. Iam John W. McLeod, a practicing architect of 1145 
19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. I am appearing here as repre- 
sentative of the American Institute of Architects to discuss S. 1326, 
the Scientific and Professional Classification Act. 

The American Institute of Architects is a national professional 
organization which geographically covers the country. Its 126 chap- 
ters and 11 State organizations are located in every State of the Union 
and in certain United States possessions. The organization’s mem- 
bership of nearly 12,000 registered architects comprises the majority 
of all practicing architects in the country. The institute is qualified 
to express the views of the profession. 

The American Institute of Architects would like to go on record as 
supporting the general objectives of Senate bill 1326, to establish a 
system for the classification and compensation of scientific and pro- 
fessional positions in the Federal Government and for other purposes. 

In view of the tremendous competition which now exists, both in 
Government and in business, for scientific and professional personnel, 
and because of our conviction that it should be made possible for the 
Federal Government to employ only the highest caliber of personnel, 
we support proper reclassification of and equitable compensation for 
scientific and professional positions in the Federal Government. It is 
our opinion that only through the use of highly skilled personnel can 
the Government produce the high quality of work which it is obligated 
to produce, and which the public expects of it. We feel that the Civil 
Service Act of several years ago, which abolished the “professional” 
civil service classification and lumped scientific and professional people 
together with administrative dnd clerical people, was a mistake in 
that it demeaned the scientific and professional positions and resulted 
in technical employment in the Federal Government losing much of its 
appeal to promising prospective employees. 

Speaking from the standpoint of the profession of architecture and 
its dealings with the Federal Government in producing public build- 
ings and other public works, it has been our experience that the most 
economy, efficiently, and aesthetic qualities in building, as well as the 
most effective and productive relationships between architects and the 
Government, has been evident when competent trained architects have 
been in appropriate positions in the governmental agencies adminis- 
tering the work. While, as you know, the American Institute of 
Architects opposes the concept of governmental‘ architectural bureaus 
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designing and producing working,drawings for public works, we are 
extremely well aware of the need for qualified professional people to 
administer building programs in the governmental construction agen- 
cies. 

However, we were disturbed to find on page 19 of S. 1326 that, in 
the classification of scientific and professional positions, no archi- 
tectural series is included. We note that there are architectural-engi- 
neering series, general-engineering series, civil-engineering series, 
structural-engineering series, and the like. But we would like to call 
to your attention the fact that the profession and practice of archi- 
tecture are distinct from those of the engineering professions. 

Architecture is one of our great professions, and a separate series 
should be included for its practitioners for this reason, if for no other. 
However, from a more immediate and practical standpoint, we feel 
very strongly that there are certain key positions in the Government 
construction agencies which can only be properly filled by architects. 
We fear that the elimination of architectural series from 5, 1326 
would result in the Government being unable to employ the pro- 
fessional skills that are specifically required. ‘The American Institute 
of Architects request that you and your committee give careful con- 
sideration to the inclusion of an architectural series in S. 1326. 

Senator Neuspercer. Mr. Ross Messer, legislative representative, 
National Association of Post Office and General Services Maintenance 
Employees. 


STATEMENT OF ROSS A. MESSER, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF POST OFFICE AND GENERAL 
SERVICE MAINTENANCE EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Messer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, for this opportunity to onreer before you today. My name is 
Ross A. Messer, and I am legislative representative of the National 
Association of Post Office and General Services Maintenance Km- 
loyees, representing the custodial employees of the Post Office De- 
partment and General Services Administration. 

According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, the cost of living has increased for the past 7 months 
and has established a new all-time high. The constant increase in the 
cost of living has had a great impact upon the lives of the employees 
we represent. In most instances, the salaries of these groups of em- 
ployees are set by Congress. 

Since 1951, the postal employees received a 6-percent increase. This 
increase was approved in .June 1955, retroactive to March 1, 1955. 
On December 3, 1955, the reclassification features of Public Law 68 
were placed in effect, and an average 2.2-percent resulted. I think it 
should be pointed out that, while the average increase from reclassifi- 
cation was 2.2-percent, there were many employees who received prac- 
tically no increase at all. In many imstances, the increases ranged 
from $6 to $40, which is a long way from an average 2.2-percent in- 
crease. 

In 1955, the Classification Act employees received an average 7.5- 
percent increase. I would like to point out that this was also a mis- 
leading percentage figure. ‘The 714-percent increase was computed on 
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the entrance step of the grade and applied anely to all 7 steps of the 
grade. Therefore, the only employees actually receiving the 714-per- 
cent increase were the employees who had been in the position less 
than 1 year. 

While the postal employees and classified employees have had only 
one increase since 1951, employees in private industry and certain 
employees in.Government have received periodic increases from time 
to time, keeping their salaries abreast with the ever-increasing cost of 
living. It is certainly time that action were taken to bring the salaries 
of postal and classified employees in line with those in private indus- 
try and certain Government positions. 

The average salary of the full-time post office custodial employee as 
of June 30, 1956, was $3,719. This information is found in the 1956 
Annual Report of the Postmaster General. The average salary for 
the post ofice custodial service of $3,719 would provide a biweekly 
take-home pay of $125.49 for an employee with a wife and 2 children. 
This would mean only $62.74 per week. 

Tt is impossible for a postal employee to adequately support and 
educate a family on $62.74 per week, You can see from these figures 
why there is difficulty in filling many of the custodial positions and 
why it is necessary for many of the custodial employees to have part- 
time positions in addition to their postal postitons. 

The increase in ‘the cost of living is not the only thing that has 
affected these employees. The liberalization of the Retirement Act 
last year increased the retirement deductions of these employees from 
6 to 64 percent, without giving any added benefits to approximately 
12,000 postal employees. “I realize that this amount is very small. 
However, at the time their deduction was being increased without 
additional benefits, the deduction of the higher paid Government 
employees was also increase one-half percent, but they received added 
retirement benefits. While this low-paid group of employees received 
no added benefit for the additional deduction, the higher group did 
receive more benefits. 

We are not asking for charity. We are merely seeking a decent 
living wage so that the employees we represent will be in a position to 
provide for their families in the manner in which most Americans 
have become accustomed. We are not asking that every employee be 
able to own an automobile and all of the other luxuries, but we do 
believe that each employee should be able to provide the necessities of 
life for his family. We believe that each employee should be in a 
position to make plans to give his children the proper education to 
qualify them for work. 

S. 734 would abolish the present 18 GS grades of the Classification 
Act and replace them with 14 CA grades. It is believed that, in the 
preparation of the position descriptions, one group of employees has 
been overlooked. We would like to offer an amendment to include 
the guards in one of the descriptions. 

On page 3, line 8, change the period to a semicolon and add the 
following language: “or (3) to guard office and storage buildings.” 
This amendment would assign guards to the new grade CA-2. Under 
the present wording, it is believed that this group of employees would 
probably be assigned to CA-1, which would be a downgrading of the 
position, and in all probability would place them in the same grade 
with messengers and other positions requiring no previous experience. 
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Mr. Chairman, much has been said about the inadequacy of postal 
pay. It is our belief that recently this subject was very well covered 
m a statement by the Honorable Robert H. Schaffer, postmaster of 
New York City, shortly before he presented his resignation to the 
Post Office Department, effective on June 15. Mr. Schaffer’s comments 
were carried in the Washington Daily News by their government re- 
porter, Mr. John Cramer. I would like to quote from this article if 
I may: 
On postal pay, Mr. Schaffer said: 


“What kind of a career service is it that the postal worker has—to work 


12 or 14 hours a day, 5 or 6 days a week, 8 hours in the post office and 4 to 6 
hours on an outside job” * * * 


“The truth is that, even as the Nation’s economy began to expand in the late 


1930’s and through the 1950’s, the salaries of postal workers went down and 
down. 


“Until the time that the economic squeeze is lifted off the postal workers, no 
one will be able to say that morale is way up there. 

“A lot of experts outside of the Department have been trying to demonstrate 
that we have adequate salaries. 


“Just let them sit in the postmaster’s chair for 6 days, and they will learn 
differently.” 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, it is our earnest hope that 
this subcommittee will favorably report a bill, or bills, giving an ade- 
quate salary increase to both postal and Classification Act employees. 

Senator Neusercer. Mr. George T. Slocum, vice president, Interna- 
tional Association of Fire Fighters, AFL-CIO. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE T. SLOCUM, VICE PRESIDENT, INTERNA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FIRE FIGHTERS 


Mr. Stocum. My name is George T. Slocum, and I am vice president 
of the International Association of Fire Fighters, affilated with the 
AFL-CIO. Our offices are at 404-406 AFL-CIO Building, 815 16th 
Street, NW., Washington, D. C. Our organization has been in exist- 
ence since February 28, 1918, and has represented, for the purposes of 
collective bargaining, fire fighters throughout the United States and 
Canada continuously since that date. Our membership consists of 
fire fighters employed by Federal, State, provincial, county, and mu- 
nicipal government throughout the United States and Canada and by 
private employers and contractors. 

Your committee is considering pay increases for Federal employees, 
and we are here to represent those employees of the Federal fire 
fighter services. The Federal fire fighters’ wages, at the present time, 
are considerably below those of other crafts and those of municipal- 
ities. We feel the wages paid to these people should be based on pro- 
fessional rates or, at the very least, highly skilled rates. 

Fire service of today is considered by the standard and rating au- 
thorities of this country in the professional field. It takes many 
years of study and experience to become a fire fighter. He must be 
trained in many fields such as hydraulics, chemistry, arson, fire pre- 
vention, first aid, rescue under any conditions, handling of many types 
of fuels, pumps, aerial equipment, also study water systems, building 
construction, sprinkler systems, mobilization of forces, atomic fallout 
and protection, and personnel problems as they affect the public, as 
well as the fire services. 

92764—57-——17 
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We feel these requirements have been overlooked by Government 
agencies who have established wage rates for fire fighters. We are 
hoping this committee will do something to remedy the errors of - 
past. It must also be remembered that the fire fighter at work ji 
working onder the most adverse conditions of any profession or ue 
Toxic gases, explosions, falling walls, collapsing floors and many other 
hazards. He must face these hazards in order to get to the seat of the 
fire and extinguish it before it becomes a conflagration. 

In order to attract the proper man for the job, pay must be based 
on these factors. It must be remembered also that the fire fighter does 
not have time to hold a conference or study blueprints before going 
into action. All decisions are made on arrival at the scene of opera- 
tions and these decisions must be right or the losses will be multiplied. 
This could be many times the amount needed for a substantial pay 
increase for these people. 

The life involvement must also be taken into consideration. If 
people are trapped, they must be rescued at all costs; and these costs 
come high to the fire fighter. These fire fighters in Federal employ- 
ment are charged with the protection of millions of dollars worth of 
equipment and property. In case of war the fire fighters will be the 
organization which will be charged with the fire protection of our 
military installations as well as the industrial plants. Your fire 
fighters will be the first line of civilian defense. And, we hope and 
expect that this service will be built up so this Nation will have a 
nucleus of highly trained men who can cope with the many problems 
that will arise. 

When you stop to think of the vast responsibilities, it is very easy 
to see that this service must be made more attractive in order to get 
a high caliber of personnel who are willing to make this their career, 
and it must not be reduced in numbers. Private industry is paying 
sweepers and common labor more than fire fighters are getting at 
their present wage level. 

a eee are two bills introduced which can take care of this situation : 
S. 734 and S. 1326. We are willing to be placed under schedules in 
734; but, if S. 1326 is to be considered, we are requesting that our 
people be reclassified as professional and included in this bill. 

There is no segment in Government that has been neglected more 
than the fire fighters, and it is hoped and expected by them that this 
will be corrected by this session of Congress. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, in closing we of the 
International Association of Fire Fighters, believing at all times 
that employees of the Federal Government, of the State and municipal 
governments, are entitled to and should receive substantial wages 
in order that they and their families may enjoy the American way “of 
life and not have to hold more than one job todoso. With this thought 
in mind, I would like to have the organization I have the honor to 
represent to be recorded in favor of substantial salary increases for 
all Federal and postal employees of the Federal Government. 

Senator Neusercer. Miss Julia Bennett, American Library Asso- 
ciation. 

Miss Bennett, we are glad to have you here and as an author, I am 
particularly gl: ad to welcome a librarian who performs so many 
useful services for both authors and legislators. 
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STATEMENT BY JULIA D. BENNETT, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON 
OFFICE, AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, ON. S. 1326 


Miss Bennerr. My name is Julia D. Bennett. I am director of the 
Washington office of the American Library Association. The ALA is 
a nonprofit professional organization of more than 20,000 librarians, 
trustees, and friends of libraries interested in the development, 
extension, and strengthening of our Nation’s library service. 

I am grateful for “this opportunity to appear before this subeom- 
mittee and to present the association’s request that librarians be in- 
cluded specifically in 8, 1326. This bill will establish a system for the 
classification and compensation of scientific and professional positions 
in the Federal Government. It is designed to set up a separate service 
outside of the general schedule for the positions in the professional, 
scientific, technologic “al, research, and development fields. 

At the time the general schedule was being established, there were 
three separate services: the professional service, the subprofessional, 
and the clerical, administrative, and the fiscal service which were 
combined to form the general schedule. 

Librarians were included in the professional service. When the 
Classification Act of 1949 went into effect, the transposition to the 
general schedule was made for librarians at ‘the same grades as for all 
others in the professional service, commencing at GS-5. For pro- 
fessional library positions of higher grades the teapellen was made 
according to the regular method of transfer for all grades in the 
professional service. 

The United States Civil Service Commission’s class specifications 
issued under authority of Executive Order No. 9512, January 16, 1945, 
recognized and established the Library Series P-1120-O to cover all 
classes of positions “the duties of which are to administer, supervise, 
or perform professional library work.” These class specifications are 
now in the process of revision and work on them is nearing completion. 
This revision brings out very clearly the fact that these positions are 
professional positions. 

The educational qualifications of the professional librarian include 
5 years of formal education beyond secondary schooling including 
graduation from a library school. The degree the indiv idual now nor- 
mally possesses at the beginning of his professional library career is a 
master’s degree in libr: ary science. For positions of higher grades and 
for speci: alized positions in addition a doctor’s degree in library science 
or a master’s degree or a doctor’s degree in a special subject field are 
at times required. 

In the face of a great shortage of professional librarians, the Federal 
Government at the present time is not in a favorable position to attract, 
recruit, and retain the quality and quantity of librarians it requires 
for its professional library positions. It must have these librarians to 
support the scientific and technical programs of the Government. It 
must have the competence which professional librarians provide— 
library training, subject specialization, and foreign language abili- 
ties—to carry forward the technical research which is the backbone 
of these scientific and technical programs. It is impossible to conceive 
that a scientific team could achieve its objective without access to 
organized knowledge. The librarian is the key to organizing this 
knowledge and making it available. 
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The Federal Government is competing with agencies all over the 
country, with local and State governments, educational institutions, 
business, and industry. Beginners from library schools are going 
directly into these other ositions because compensation is higher, 
there is a wider variety of fringe benefits, a shorter workweek, and 
other advantages. This competition is not limited to the new library 
school graduate. A number of the top library personnel have gone to 
business and industry within the last year, being advanced above the 
top civil-service grade. Industry has discovered that there is such 
competence in government libraries and is stealing the librarians away. 
These people are sorely missed and difficult to replace. 

There is now a tremendous production in scientific and technical 
material, not only in the English language but all the languages of 
Europe and Asia. Greater and greater skill is required of librarians 
to keep all this information under control for the scientist. The skills 
required are not only bibliographical but also an understanding of 
electronic devices for recording and controlling information. 

The Federal Government must again achieve the position of pres- 
tige it held for many years and be able to attract, recruit, and retain 
high-caliber men and women for its library positions. Unless this 
can be attained, the libraries in the Federal Government cannot con- 
tinue to render the quality of service needed by their various clien- 
teles. The purpose of the library is to make recorded knowledge 
printed, near print, and audiovisual materials—available to its par- 
ticular clientele within the subject fields they require. To render this 
service, the librarian selects and organizes, catalogs, and classifies 
these materials for convenient use; interprets and guides the use of 
these materials; and provides lending, reference, bibliographic, and 
research service to the individuals and groups it serves—the scientist, 
the researcher, the technologist, the lawyer, the engineer—in fact, all 
people in all professions and occupations and in all walks of life. 

In closing, may I say that the American Library Association be- 
lieves that librarians should be included in the professions covered 
by S. 1326, and urges this subcommittee to veel the bill to include 
on page 20 under the heading, “Classification,” GS-1410-0, Library 
Series. 

I appreciate the opportunity to present this testimony relating to 
S. 1326. Thank you. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you, Miss Bennett. I would like to 
ask a question for the record of the committee staff. Is there any 
technical, historical, or legal reason why librarians could not be 
included in S. 1326, as Miss Bennett proposes ? 

Mr. Kerirn. There is no reason why any group could not be in- 
cluded, no technical reason. 

Senator Neusercer. Why are librarians not included, then? 

Mr. Kerutn. Senator, as indicated the other day, there are a great 
many groups that feel they should have been included but who 
were not. 

Senator Neusercer. Well, I just want to ask this, then. Mr. Kerlin 
and Mr. Brawley. There is no reason why the subcommittee cannot 
consider very seriously including librarians, for example, because 
that is the immediate problem before us in S, 1826? 

Mr. Brawzey. That is absolutely correct. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you very much. 
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Miss Bennett. Thank you. 
Senator Nevsercer. Thank you for coming here. 
Our next witness will be Theodore H. Freter, chairman, legislative 


committee, Association of Senior Engineers, Bureau of Ships, Depart- 
ment of the Navy. 





STATEMENT OF THEODORE H. FRETER, CHAIRMAN, LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE, ASSOCIATION OF SENIOR ENGINEERS, BUREAU OF 
SHIPS, DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Mr. Freter. The Association of Senior Engineers of the Bureau of 
Ships is composed of over 500 employees of the Bureau of Ships; most 
of them are in grades GS-12 and above. 

The association was founded in 1946, and continues to exist “to 
promote and protect the best interests of the Government of the United 
States at all times, to promote the general welfare of the membership 
professionally and socially, to foster a spirit of good fellowship and 
cooperation, and to maintain high standards of professional ethics and 
competence” (art. 1 of the constitution). 

This organization has never before concerned itself with labor-man- 
agement relations, salary, hours, and fringe benefits, leaving such mat- 
ters to other, more appropriate organizations. 

Now, however, we are very much concerned with the serious plight 
of all Government employees who, with their own income static at a 
relatively low level, must watch prices and almost all other employees’ 
wages steadily rising. 

We consider upward salary adjustments of all postal and classified 
employees to be long overdue. 

But it is as professional men that we appear before you now. We 
are especially concerned over the steady exodus from the Bureau of 
competent, trained engineers and other professional personnel. 

It will be noted from exhibit 1 that of the 157 engineers and scien- 
tists voluntarily leaving the Bureau during 1956, 133 did so for job- 
related reasons, most of which are directly related to salary. 

Exhibit 2 is even more revealing. Of the 151 recorded, only 17 were 
under grade GS-11. The remaining 140 constitute experienced and 
trained professional personnel. In essence, this means that the Gov- 
ernment, by failing to provide reasonable salaries for its professional 
employees, is constituting itself a training ground for industry. In 
this connection, it is reasonable to suppose that many of those leaving 
the Bureau for more lucrative jobs elsewhere in the Government are 
merely delaying their further move to industry, securing, in the mean- 
time, additional experience at Government expense. 

Because of this exodus of experienced personnel, the remaining 
senior employees must spend much of their time and energy training 
replacements, thus seriously lowering their productive time. This 
results in overtime, ulcers, and a search for another job. 

The Association of Senior Engineers recognizes the very real need 
for economy in Government, but doubts seriously that this is the 
way to attain it. 

It is respectfully submitted that simple justice as well as enlight- 
ened self-interest cry out for increased salaries for all postal and 
classified employees, and especially for those in scarce categories such 
as engineers, scientists, and other professional personnel. 
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EXHIBIT 1.—Engineer-scientist, 1956 voluntary separation report 


NSLS Oe AE ee LT TE OEE Fee ee aT eT ae 2 157 
Cee en a secanin ender hapvimannaien 155 
le eee eee ee tees ee etinewe 2 

Time since last promotion (years) : 

FREES RRS RE eRe Rese eR A ETS) eee ee Oe ee 41 
i a ar i tt sins Sine nll 35 
Neen en ne nen een ee ees ae enemas 9 
SOP NN SA rcs cle cheb 8b Ai bead dah Sst Bek incest lle ott chen saernd ve Cand ome eencinatn dn evoieeon 8 
I rn ae sa So ot ices lence oe SIE ER CAT wists ast eitode di em moms 5 
I ares ho epeictice co a nen sewamabaresalienen 22 
Is ih isnieebee 0 
Number of promotions since entering on duty: 
Ne eee ah coh becouse dpi Siecake 37 
Nee ne ee a 36 
Ce cnsmiehcmbestnpnmenen 19 
RR tae ee ee ee Oe STO Lt waking ticmicmshanwins 27 
ee teen eee nee eee oe 0D PR Ae ed Ns OO Se) hs 2% 
RMSeAA SLL kk et hee gts ee bee hls he oti bs dudebeioas 15 
Tenure in Bureau (years) : 
a catia cinerea 16 
NR ae ee tn oc aseepiapesunavasqnuaguupaicinie a 23 
call ee oe siete 12 
Nee eee ee ar eee ne cicesics iaedbe ens 9 
TE Ek ei aie 20 
RN a RN a a et centring ghia 77 
Grade at separation: 
I cet wn toslaed vawtinecoed oan ob alike 0 
Neen nee ee ake 1 
i ne 8 i cuibieaie miata 2 
hea Sik Leth ean Skah kas <2 ickeactcncs pi desiows carp vet cn me anbtcinirtoe 13 
Nee snc ivnkexhncees toe 4 
Nee ee eee eee ee ee ee ee eo ek icin ia 51 
a ENS a ae ee Sats 54 
a kD oe ccslemcem pes 28 
RE ee anny mpmaawninlaioerene 4 
Age at separation: 
Teen nn nin iis AP 3 
eI hes hibelibiieieddmich bch dcrenghihs ils manibcvadeoaean 24 
A a en) e.g ine cic ib aleaene 38 
Ne fe i ieee 38 
Neen en nnn nn een deeuierestelecadebiaccincs ares adensoase te dette inicio 22 
I A ea ld St eek 18 
rah etal td haa hice Do lab ect enrcenom tiv ence ann eben in wisi 10 
Na i ale een 4 
a cnn cnigveriainetameincin 0 
a teidncs hi geces pit panes bein Megas exes 0 

Reason for leaving : 

Se as a ee UT 133 
aN a i el ek hss hited cic it khaki Bae cE tite ts 24 
Job related reasons for leaving : 
Neen es ceeeesener cnr ns meee nemanaes 15 
ee a ng ote entered nee ee Ne es es 18 
Peotemtiona’l Gervelopment..... BLE Stl k ee: 42 
INN I Rd ame eildbien 39 
en deere anperiecaeresibaem ee ee 2 
Sas ee cen actrees tbes esi terngesindh Sb elie ctnvebe 7 


Supervision 9 


Job insecurity 


pm ¢ 


Job destination : 
2, isla tee tnhnanteiesosnee-nogroercadeavioebreterbeaeenens 45 
GOier Government agency... ........- ee es be bai c bine 98 
he ge ea ls BE ela el a ed dete tes eotcae carves > ncn ic epee me 14 
1This report does not include employees who resigned by mail, were involuntarily 
separated, retired, resigned in lieu of adverse administrative action, ‘summer only” 


employees, or military furloughs. 
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ExursiT 2.—Losses of engineers and scientists, Bureau of Ships, January-— 
December 1956 


LOSSES BY GRADE (EXCLUDES RETIREMENT, DEATH, AND MILITARY SERVICE) 





Division 


| 
1 


1 
1 
ol 


on t 


wow arma: 


on | 


SALARY UPON LEAVING 


Higher | Lower | Unknown 


Private industry | 35 | 10 
Government ! 


Total j 11 | 10 
| 


1 60 of the 98 going to other Government went to aeronautical or ordnance activities where many un- 
doubtedly receive the differential being paid aeronautical research personnel. 
Senator Neusercer. Mr. H. B. Whitmore, Patent Office Society. 
Mr. Whitmore. 


STATEMENT BY H. B. WHITMORE FOR THE PATENT OFFICE 
SOCIETY, ON S. 734 AND S. 1326 


Mr. Wurrmore. Thank you for this opportunity to tell you what 
we have learned about one portion of the picture you are piecing 
together. 

The purpose of our studies was to learn why the turnover in exami- 
ner personnel in the Patent Office has been so high—to learn the effect 
of this turnover on Patent Office operations, and what can be done 
about it. Our studies included attitudes of the younger examiners 
toward their work, and toward the Patent Office. They covered 
salary levels within the Patent Office, and salary levels for outside 
positions of comparable educational and experience requirements in 
private corporations. 

The study covers: (1) examining positions and their requirements; 
(2) reasons for the high rate of examiner losses; (3) the effect of these 
losses on Office operations; and (4) possible measures to cut these 
losses, to obtain the better work at lower cost that goes with more 
experienced and efficient expert personnel. 


lL EXAMINER POSITIONS AND THEIR REQUIREMENTS 


The purpose of the patent system is to stimulate the progress of 
science and the industrial arts. The Patent Office serves this purpose 
by granting patents to inventors while retaining for the public full 
rights to already existing knowledge. In this work, the critical 
function of the more than 1,000 examiner personnel is to define the line 
between this area of patentability to inventors and the area of public 
rights, with full justice to both. 
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The examiner must constantly deal on even terms with inventors 
working on the frontiers of engineering and scientific progress, in areas 
of technology usually unknown to the public, often secret. Col- 
lectively, the examiners must be able to understand and to evaluate 
new developments in all fields of applied science and technology. 
College training in science or engineering is elemental. 

But this scientific and engineering training is only the beginning. 

In addition, the examiner must have legal training. There is con- 
stant need to weigh evidence, to evaluate conflicting contentions; to 
understand and diligently define the often shadowy line between the 
rights of the inventor and the rights of the public. There must be 
evaluation not only technological but judicial, adequate to insure that 
the final product of the Patent Office, the patent grant, is just, valid, 
and enforceable in the eyes of the law. For this, legal training is of 
utmost importance, indispensable for the higher examiner positions. 

A third factor is experience, in the procedures of patent prosecution, 
and in the fields of knowledge within which the examiner works. 
From the time when the average untrained beginner turns out 3 cases 
a week to the time 2 or 3 years later when he approaches 6 or 8, there 
is need for constant training, supervision, and advice. The Patent 
Office estimates that the cost of training a new examiner, above his 
contribution to the work of the Office, approximates $7,000. 

The combined years of engineering or scientific training, years of 
legal training, and years of specialized experience within the Patent 
Office are needed before the examiner can be freed to do largely 
independent work, before he achieves that maturity, wide knowledge, 
and judicial competence which are vital to the basic purposes of the 
Patent Office. 


II, REASONS FOR HIGH RATE OF EXAMINER LOSSES 


In an office where experience and long career service are so impor- 
tant, it comes as a shock that the annual turnover rate in examiner 
assistants today is averaging close to 23 percent. Why is it so high? 

In the past, the somewhat low level of Federal salaries was largely 
offset by advantages in annual leave, retirement benefits, security 
of position, satisfaction with the work, and the prestige of public 
service in respected positions. Today, only the doubtful advantage 
of annual leave remains. Prestige, retirement benefits, security of 
position are equaled or outweighed by private practice and employ- 
ment. 

Satisfaction with the work is at a low ebb. A recent questionnaire 
to examiners with less than 6 years’ time in the Patent Office showed 
that only an alarmingly low 13 percent definitely intend to remain in 
the office. The difficulties that go with excessive turnover have led to 
great dissatisfaction with working conditions, management policies, 
lack of adequate supervision, and other work control procedures. 
Looking to the future, 75 percent find compensation inadequate. Of 
127 new examiners employed by the Patent Office in 1951, only 17 
remain. 

Many factors contribute to the loss; but the controlling factor is 
unquestionably salary levels, now fallen so far behind salaries for 
comparable work outside that younger men, with most of life before 
them and little vested interest in retirement benefits, face the fact that 
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whether or not they like Government service, they may not be able to 
afford the sacrifice. 

A glance at a chart we prepared from a recent survey will explain 
why. The survey covered 46 corporate patent departments from coast 
to coast. The vertical scale is salaries; the horizontal, experience. 
‘The area indicated by the word “red” shows examiner salaries. The 
area indicated by the word “green” above shows the greener pastures 
which beckon to the examiner from the world outside. There were 
of course wide variations from these averages, in different companies, 
different geographic areas, different individuals; but conceding the 
possibility of minor errors, three zones of the chart clearly reveal 
certain very significant facts. 

The first zone, the areas at the left of the little arrows, involve the 
first 5 years following graduation from engineering or other college. 
Over this period, outside salaries average a full $1, 500 higher than the 
Patent Office under existing law can pay. Do you wonder we have 
trouble recruiting ? 

The second zone, the wide central band at the right of the little 
arrows, covers the 5- to 15-year period. At the beginning of this 

eriod, with a degree in engineering, a degree in law (usually a mem- 
er of the bar), and 5 years’ experience in the Patent Office, the ex- 
aminer receives an annual salary of $8,215. Ten years later, on the 
present salary scale, he will be receiving $8,645. An increase—not in 
1 year but over the entire 10-year period—of a total of $430. Whata 
rich reward for 10 years of increasingly v valuable service. 

Outside, he sees that as even an average attorney, he can go out and 

earn today more than he can ever earn as a nonsupervisory examiner 
in the Patent Office; and further, that his salary will rise steadily to a 
level many thousands above Patent Office levels. 

He then sees in the third zone, the supervisory area to the right, 
that if he waits patiently in the Patent Office until someone dies or 
retires 20 or 30 years hence, he may hope for supervisory duties at a 
thousand or two more; while if he leaves today, his salary in private 
employment at supervisory levels some years hence should double his 
hope within Government. 

A man 5 years in the Office with 3 children faces the need of $3,000 
a year more for college expenses a dozen years hence. With only a 
few hundred in pr ospect to meet this need, what canhedo? In ‘maple 
justice to his family, the good examiner must—and does—go. 

This situation is simply an extension of that discussed recently by 
former President Hoover, who said, “With inadequate pay for top 
executive skill and the uncertainty of promotions, our best employees 
become the easy recruits of private business. In consequence many 
services are left to be administered by deadwood.” A similar danger 
threatens here; for with many of our career officials already nearing 
retirement age, the dearth of high level ability left in lower levels is 
increasing cause for concern. 


Ill, EFFECT OF EXAMINER LOSSES ON PATENT OFFICE OPERATIONS 


It may be asked, is this turnover necessarily harmful ? 
Without going into detail at this time, the answer must be a re- 
er “Yes.” Major reasons perhaps may be briefly summarized 
s (1) the loss in production when experienced men averaging 6 to 8 
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cases a week are replaced by beginners averaging 3; (2) the loss from 
production of time needed for the experienc ed to train, supervise, and 
advise the beginners; (3) the loss in efliciency when so many cases 
during prosec ‘ution are handled each by a succession of different ex- 
aminers; (4) the deterioration in quality that comes when the influx 
of so many new men combined with a top heavy workload makes ade- 
quate supervision almost impossible; and (5) the cumulative loss to the 
Patent Office of its heavy investment in each trained and experienced 
examiner who leaves, totaling over $1,500,000 each year. 

The potential gain in efficiency obtainable from reducing these losses 
is great. 

These are immediate effects today. 

But what are the future effects of the present salary scales! The 
Patent Office requires about 230 administrative or specialist positions 
in GS-13 or above, for which 15 to 20 years’ experience in the Office 
is considered a normal prerequisite. When these become vacant, how 
competently will they be filled. Compared with present effects, future 
effects are even more dismaying. 

Here is a recent chart. It shows the year when examiners in all 
grades from top to bottom entered the Patent Office. For those at 
the left, who entered in 1930 or before, the retirement benefits of long 
service make resigning costly; so they wait until retirement age to 
go. 

It is the group of 1931 and later, less restrained by accrued retire 
ment rights, from which so many of the more able examiners have been 
lured recently by the greener pastures of private employment. In the 
entire 15-year period ‘from 1931 through 1945, only 177 are left, many 
unqualified for high position. 

Yet these higher positions will soon be vacant. Even since this 
chart, many men have gone. Of 219 shown as entering through 1930, 
only 191 now remain; 84 of these are eligible to retire today ; 107 more 
will be eligible by 1960. In the last 3 months, 5 of our highest positions 
have been vacated, and 2 more will be in June. Further, nearly all 
examiners are retiring early, partly from dissatisfaction with existing 
conditions, partly for the very persuasive reason that outside of the 
Office, many can work fewer hours, with more pay. If most of these 
eligible to retire by 1960 should do so, what then / 

If the Patent Office could keep and use every one of the 177 remain- 
ing of those who entered during the entire 15-year period up to 1946— 
every one, good, bad, or horr ible—down to those who tod: ay have been 
in the Office for 10 years and less—could 177 men fill 230 positions? 

Yet month by month, the loss of experienced men, caused by low 
salaries, increases, with real peril for the future. 

Is this a time for appointing more study committees ? 

Or time for action ? 


IV. POSSIBLE MEASURES TO REDUCE EXAMINER LOSSES 


In the portion of this fiscal year ending May 15, the Patent Office 
has lost 185 examiners. It anticipates losing many more before June 


30. Are any unused measures available to reduce or replace these 
losses ? 


ce 
ne 
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By section 104 of Public Law 763, the 83d Congress gave the Civil 
Service Commission authority to raise salaries to top- of- grade levels 
when Government salaries are otherwise noncompet titive with private 
industry. The Patent Office has already asked and received full co- 
operation faa the pk Service Commission under this law. But 
what good is a GS-7 top-of-grade offer of $5,335, when others are 
offering $7,200, as happens fr equently today ? 

Congress has also authorized recruiting measures. The Patent Office 
has used these to the limit. Low salary levels have made recruiting of 
experienced men a hopeless quest. To tap the last remaining resource, 
the Patent Office this fiscal year has sent 37 men to 147 colleges and 
universities, at an estimated expense of over $30,000. Despite its best 

sales arguments, the low salary levels have dropped the Patent Office 

so far out of competition that v irtually all of those who come are doing 
so only for training purposes, planning to leave the Patent Office for 
private practice when law studies are completed. The Office has lost 
185 examiners since last July 1, nearly all experienced. Against this 
loss, the total in-hiring has been 177; a net loss in men of 8 for this 
period, and a net loss of Patent Office investment in training and ex- 
perience of well over a million dollars. 

Top-of-grade increases have failed. Recruiting is failing. Only a 
complete statutory revision of salaries to competitive levels can meet 
the need. 

Vv. SUMMARY 


It becomes increasingly apparent that to recruit and hold perma- 
nent career personnel in such a scientific and professional field as this, a 
revised salary se thedule, new from bottom to top, is vital, and urgent. 

We believe that S. 734 might ease the situation somewhat, but would 
not permanently cure it. The peculiar and rare qualifications needed 
for such positions, often little related to rungs on the ladder of ad- 
ministrative authority contemplated by the ex sisting G S schedule, sug- 
gest that S. 1326 would come closer to solving the problem. 

We believe further that a schedule of salary levels along the lines of 
S. 1326 adequate to recruit and retain career examiners would greatly 
improve the efficiency of operation of the Patent Office. It would in- 
duce men of high ability to remain in the service. It would reduce 
turnover, with its tremendous wastage in training costs now lost 
to the Office each year. It would gain a higher production and effici- 
ency of experienced career personnel. There is at least an even chance 
that this higher efficiency might bring about, along with a marked im- 
provement in the quality of the work, an actual decrease in operating 
cost. 

Thank you. 

Would you care to have the two charts I referred to inserted? 

Senator Neupercer. I was going to say, Mr. Whitmore, your testi- 
mony would not have too much clarity unless those charts do appear 
in the record. 

I would like to ask the staff if that is not correct in their opinion? 

Mr. Keriin. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirmorr. Might I put them in the record ? 

Senator Nevsercer. Yes. I am given to understand that you wish 
to submit a supplemental statement regarding section 803 (a). 

(See p. 320 for supplemental statement by Mr. Whitmore. ) 
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Senator Nrunercer. Thank you very much, Mr. Whitmore. 
Mr. Keruin. Mr. Chairman, at this point, I would like to ask your 
permission to insert a letter in the record from Senator Joseph C 


O’Mahoney, that has direct connection with the subject just talked 
about, patent attorneys. 

Senator Neusercer. We will be very pleased to include Senator 
O’Mahoney’s letter in the record following Mr. Whitmore’s testi- 
mony. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
SUBCOM MITTEE ON PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS, AND COPYRIGHTS, 
May 21, 1957. 
Hon. OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 
Chairman, Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DeEaR OLIN: I understand that the purpose of 8. 1326 is to attract to and re- 
tain in Government service the quality and quantity of personnel necessary to 
carry out the professional, scientific, and technological functions of specified 
agencies. 

I am delighted that S. 1326 includes recognition of the patent classifiers and 
examiners in the classification schedule of this general bill you are sponsoring 
for the classification and compensation of scientific and professional positions 
in the Government. I sincerely believe the position of our governmental scien- 
tific aids must be improved to retain them in our essential governmental 
scientific agencies, otherwise we may lose ground to the Soviet in key areas of 
research and development. 

As chairman of the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on Patents, Trademarks, 
and Copyrights, I desire to place the following facts before the committee. 

The studies by the Patents, Trademarks, and Copyrights Subcommittee have 
convinced me that patent examiners and patent classifiers should, in the public 
interest, be granted an improved status. 

To qualify for a classification as either a patent examiner or a patent classi- 
fier, one must have sufficient credit hours in engineering, chemistry, or physics 
which, with other course hours, would entitle one to a degree. The average 
patent examiner or classifier thus has his degree in engineering, chemistry, or 
physics. He also has his law degree or is taking course work to obtain it, as his 
hope of reaching the upper grades is conditioned on it. The patent examiner 
and patent classifier’s secondary classification is in engineering, chemistry, or 
physics and the law. It is further noted that Patent Office Board of Appeals 
examiners and interference examiners must have both law and the necessary 
technical background. 

The Patent Office has had difficulty in obtaining and retaining adequate exam- 
ing personnel to keep up with its workload and backlog. This is evident from 
the October 1955 hearings held before the Patents Subcommittee and from the 
studies of this subcommittee. 

In the 20th century the Congress has supported the Patent Office in its ex- 
pansion as the art in which patents are issued has expanded. If patents in- 
crease the production of the United States, that increased production by the 
issuance of more patents in the Patent Office by reason of an increased staff will 
do more to balance the governmental budget than allowing the Patent Office to 
exist with inadequate personnel. It is better to give the Patent Office the help 
than to have a large backlog of cases. 

I am enclosing a brief study made by a member of the staff of the Patents, 
Trademarks, and Copyrights Subcommittee with the aid of the Patent. Office. 
The findings and data presented in this study speak for themselves and point 
up the relative instability of the present patent-examining corps, which is due 
to the excessively frequent turnover rate of patent examiners in the highly 
scientific and technical arts. The data also indicates the extremely serious 
and damaging effect of patent-examiner turnover as it concerns Patent Office 
accomplishment. The help provided by this bill would go far in aiding the 
Patent Office to retain their skilled scientific and technical personnel and 
accomplish their duties as directed by law. 

Sincerely yours, 
JosepHu C. O’MAHnHOoNEY, Chairman. 
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ELECTRONIC ART, 1 


This includes the field of data processing. This art involves patent applica- 
tions for electrical and electronic analog, digital computers or calculators of the 
binary type, various training devices for navigation, object detection, or vehicle 
operation. The training devices may be electrical, electronic, or mechanical 
and frequently include either analog or digital computers. 

A representative sampling of patented applications in the computer art dis- 
closes that on the average, 3.3 different examiners act on the same patent appli- 
cation during its pendency in the Patent Office. This high turnover rate of 
examiners causes a succession of new and generally untrained examiners to 
act on these complex inventions. The new examiners must first educate them- 
selves with the subject matter of the application and the art. They must repeat 
much of the detailed examination and reevaluate the work done by their prede- 
cessors before each can take an action of his own on the merits of the case. 
Indicative of this critical turnover problem is the following summarization of 
the prosecution history of Patent No. 2,658,681 : 

Serial No. 38,078, for: Computer (I1BM-—604). 

Filed: July 9, 1948, by Palmer et al. 

Issued: November 10, 1953, Patent No. 2,658,681. 

Drawings: 208 sheets. 

Specifications: 7S printed pages. 


Patent examiner docket Action taken—date Date of examiner’s 
separation 


| : : 
Levy | Initial examination; no action taken __- | Reassigned 
W iteofl | Ist, rejection, Dee. 15, 1950 July 10, 1953. 
Shanley 2d, rejection, Mar. 14, 1952 


3d, allowance, May 7, 1953 
Initial examination for interference; no action June 24, 1955 
Interference formed, Apr. 12, 1955 | Transferred to different 
| docket 

| 


! 
| 


Burns 


Cook } Current prosecution of interference 


CARBON CHEMISTRY ART, 2 


,- 


This art relates to compounds and methods for making silicon containing 
organic compounds, Fischer-Tropsch method, hydrocarbons, halogenated hydro- 
carbons, metal to carbon compounds, synthetic resins, copolymers, and synthetic 
rubber. 

There are rapid and continuing new and improved developments in this art 
which are of the utmost importance to industry and the national defense. A 
survey of representative patented applications in this art discloses that on 
the average 4.1 different examiners participate in the examination and evalua- 
tion of each claimed invention. In many instances, the prosecution history of 
some applications reveals that 5 or 6 different examiners act on the same appli: 
cation. The following summarization of prosecution history for Patent No, 
2,773,106 is representative of the examiner turnover problem in the carbon 
chemistry art: 

Serial No. 277,442, for: Process for recovery of acyclic diene dimers. 

Filed: March 19, 1952, by Glen P. Hamner. 

Issued: December 4, 1956, Patent No. 2,773,106. 

Drawing: 1 sheet. 

Specification: 16 pages. 


Patent examiner docket | Action taken—date | Date of examiner’s 
| separation 

Smith. Initial examination; no action taken July 11, 1952 

Ortolani .-| Ist, rejection, Dec. 4, 1952_- Jan. 4, 1953. 

Guay-.-.- e ...----| No action taken; examiner reassigned Aug. 11, 1954 

Pirri : “ .--| 2d, rejection, Mar. 18, 1954_- June 15, 1955 


Coughlan ...--.| 3d, final rejection, Sept. 23, 1955; 4th, allowance, Mar. 


13, 1956. 
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AERONAUTICS ART, 3 


This relates to machines and structures adapted to be sustained by air or to 
be propelled through the air, and devices peculiar to aircraft for aiding or 
controlling such sustentation or flight. 

A sampling of patented applications in the difficult aeronautics art reveals 
that on the average 3 different examiners act on each patent application during 
its pendency in the Office. 

The following tabulation summarizes the prosecution history of Patent No. 
2,762,396, and is representative of the examiner turnover problem in this art. 
It shows the names of the different examiners who acted in succession on the 
case and the dates of their separation from the Office. 

Serial No. 306,018 for: Diaphragm and piston assembly (aircraft). 

Filed: August 23, 1952, by Thomas L. Fawick. 

Issued: September 11, 1956, Patent No. 2,762,396. 

Drawings: 1 sheet. 

Specifications: 6 sheets. 











Patent examiner docket Action taken—date Date of examiner’s 
| separation 





L 
at --| Ist, rejection, May 11, 1953 


July 30, 1954. 

Ericson ___- _....| 2d, rejection, Dec. 8, 1954 __- 2 .| Jan. 14, 1955. 
SE ; 3d, final rejection, Aug. 24, 1955. Do. 

Ski tirnindantedacas 4th, notice of allowance, Dec. 19, 1955 .-| Sept. 3, 1956. 





ELECTRIC AND ELECTRONIC ART, 4 


This is the broad field of electronics covering electrical, aeronautical, and 
marine engineering fields as applied to the construction and guidance of self- 
propelled missiles; radio object detection, location, and identification apparatus 
and apparatus used in conjunction therewith such as transponders, counter- 
measures equipment, and test apparatus; radio receivers, transmitters and sys- 
tems, electron tube circuits, high frequency antenna systems, multiplex signaling 
systems, transitor circuits, computers, training devices, television, telegraph 
systems, amplifiers, and switches; and such other patent applications in the 
electrical or electronic fields under a security classification. 

Many of the claimed inventions in this electronics art are of extreme impor- 
tance to the defense and striking power of the United States. 

An average of 2.8 patent examiners succeed each other in the examination of a 
single patented application in this complex and important electronic art, as indi- 
eated by the survey, with many individual patent applications being examined 
by 5 or 6 different examiners. For example, the examination history of Patent 
No. 2,772,647 shows that 5 different examiners acted on this case. 

Serial No. 223,427, for: Special course torpedo (underwater). 

Filed : April 27, 1951, by David C. White. 

Issued : December 5, 1956, Patent No. 2,772, 647. 

Drawings: 1 sheet. 

Specifications: 8 pages. 





-- 
Patent examiner docket Action taken—date | Date of examiner’s 
separation 
I aceite de alates dhs secon senile oinciarcncpeicenit a L eicdpiienh-sececteire ee” 
a te Nee eT  cecscsbcaee | Oct. 26, 1952. 
ne ee rr nen: Weel. SMO oo ee ccnce ..| July 3, 1953. 
eee 3d, rejection, Dec. 20, 1954; 4th, final rejection, Aug. | Jan. 6, 1956. 
| 30, 1955. | 
ee ee Action after final rejection, June 6, 1956.........- Reassigned. 
SN heidac dtu cuales Notice of allowance, Sept. 7, 1956..............-------- 


HEAVY MACHINE Too. ART, 5 


This is in the field of mechanical engineering, including the art of metal work- 
ing and fabrication. The heavy machines and processes involve extremely 
complex mechanisms, combined machine, electronic controls and chemistry for 
converting metal stocks or blanks into finished articles or intermediate products. 
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ne 


In this complex art the turnover of patent examiners has been extremely high. 
A sampling of patented applications discloses that on the average 4.1 different 
examiners participate successively in the examination of each application during 
its pendency in the office. It is not unusual for 6 or more examiners to take 
active part in the examination of a single application. The following summarizes 
the prosecution history of Patent No. 2,781,684 and typifies the turnover problem. 
in the heavy machine tool art. 

Serial No. 148,432, for : Dual automatic cycle machine. 

Filed : March 8, 1950, by Claude E. Greene et al. 

Issued : February 19, 1957, Patent No. 2,781,684. 

Drawings: 5 sheets. 

Specifications: 24 pages. 





Patent examiner docket Action taken—date | Date of examiner’s 
} separation 
QenereeneenesapeegEenngpempngenbeemnnmn engineer ae —_ alsin dlintisitcasiachtaibias Ee 
Brumback...-.- - Ist, rejection, Feb. 19, 1951_____- eae } Oct. 12, 1951. 
Eanes... ..--| 2d, rejection, Mar. 25, 1952_._- decent -| Reassigned. 
Beaman. _...| 3d, examiner’s letter (abandonment) Oct. 10, 1952; 4th, July 15, 1955. 


examiner’s amendment, Oct. 28, 1952; 5th, rejection, 
May 11, 1953; 6th, rejection, Oct. 20, 1954. 
Send niacipesnennal aaa shortened time for reply, May 9, 1956; notice of | 


allowance, July 2, 1956. | 
| 


ELECTROMAGNETIC RADIATION (COMMUNICATIONS) ART, 6 


This art covers patent applications in the field of electronics which relate to 
developments and improvements in: Electromagnetic radiation systems with 
particular emphasis on radio transmission and reception including multiplex 
communication and power transmission by radiation; specific elements of these 
systems such as tuners, modulators, and detectors; miscellaneous tube and 
transistor circuits, and piezoelectric devices. 

The average number of different examiners acting on each patented applica- 
tion indicated by the representative mamas is 3.0. The résumé of prosecution 
history shown below for Patent No. 2,720,584 is typical of the turnover problem 
in this art. 

Serial No. 128,887, for : Frequency discriminator. 

Filed : November 22, 1949 by Gordon S. Sloughter. 

Issued : October 11, 1955, Patent No. 2,720,584. 

Drawings: 3 sheets. 


or 


Specifications : 35 pages. 











Patent examiner docket Action taken—date Date of examiner’s 
separation 

eS eae . ee a sa eats _| side 
CeGPs.s..é6 be | Ist, letter requiring division of inventions, Aug. 21, June 8, 1951. 

| 1950. | 
Block - _- 2d, rejection, Nov. 5, 1951_...- 5 s cadiedaaded Dec, 21, 1952. 
Obrlik...-- : | 3d, rejection, Jan. 23, I a ate ee ease we ogeee eine Feb. 19, 1954. 
Habecker..---. 4th, viewed Apr. 6, 1954; 5th, final rejection, Jan. 20, | Mar. 4, 1955. 

1955 

Ie, ssl ac Seiaul | Notice of allowance, Mar. 10, 1955.-...---- wenennn=ene| 





INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY ART, 7 


This is the field of industrial chemistry covering chemical processes and appa- 
ratus used, such as the manufacture of organic and inorganic chemicals and 
includes the various individual units of apparatus used. The field includes the 
manufacture of soda, ammonia, acids, etc., extraction and concentrating appara- 
tus therefor, furnaces when used in carrying out a chemical reaction, gas 
generators, tanks, chambers, towers, etc., used in chemical plants; and gaseous 
fuels and processes and apparatus for producing them. 

The survey indicated an average of 3.1 different examiners act on each patented 
application during its pendency in the Patent Office. The following summarizes 
the prosection history of a typical patent application in the industrial chemical 
art: 

Serial No. 307,936, for : Dry seal piston type gas holder. 

Filed : September 4, 1952, by John H. Wiggins. 


92764—57 18 
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Issued : July 24, 1956, Patent No. 2,756,132. 
Drawings: 2 sheets. 
Specifications: 12 pages. 


| ™ . 
Patent examiner docket Action taken—date | Date of examiner’s 
| separation 


Burns. -_........-.--.--..] Ist, rejection, Jan. 26, 1953_ | Dec. 3, 1953. 

PE cncnscwwkibennataen 2d, rejection, Feb. 23, 1954; 3d, final rejection, July 15, | Mar. 30, 1956. 
1955. 

INS cabs «icc ecintinry a eoatete 4th, notice of allowance, Dec. 28, 1955__.. 


Senator Neusercer. I would like to point out with a great deal of 
pleasure that the next witness listed on your schedule is a constituent 
of the distinguished junior Senator from Texas, Mr. Jack D. Watson, 
president, F ort Worth Postal E mployees Council, Local 98, National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks. 

Is Mr. Watson here in person or will his statement be presented ? 

Senator Yarsoroucu. He was here last week, Mr. Chairman, for 
several days. 

Mr. Kertrn. He was here and graciously asked that his statement 
be inserted in lieu of oral presentation. 

Senator Neusercer. We will be very glad to include his statement 
and I am sure Mr. Watson is pleased ‘that he has so able a represen- 

tative on this subcommittee and in the Senate as Senator Yarborough. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Mr. Chairman, we visited the committee in 
Fort Worth on a number of occasions and he is a most able repre- 
sentative of the Fort Worth postal employees. You will note after 
his signature are the various titles that he holds there: president of 
the Forth Worth Postal Employees Council and Local 98, National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks, legislative representative, Texas 
Federation of Post Office Clerks. I would like that to be considered 
along with his statement. 

Senator Neusercer. It will indeed and I am sure somebody with 
this much experience will have supplied for the record some very 
useful information. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JACK D. WATSON, PRESIDENT, ForT WortH PostaAt EMPLOYEES 
COUNCIL AND LOCAL 98, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF Post OFFICE CLERKS: LEGISLA- 
TIVE REPRESENTATIVE, TEXAS FEDERATION OF Post OFFICE CLERKS 


I am Jack D. Watson, president, Fort Worth Postal Employees Council and 
Local 98, National Federation of Post Office Clerks, and legislative representative 
of Texas Federation of Post Office Clerks. A recent survey in the Fort Worth 
post office showed that approximately 82 percent of the employees are working 
on two jobs, or their mate is forced to work to supplement their income. The 
same survey showed approximately 62 percent had delayed needed medical or 
dental treatment for themselves or their families within the last year because of 
finances. 

The cost of living continues to rise and the productivity of postal workers con- 
tinues to increase. Within the past 6 years postal employees have received only 
one small wage increase. A top grade level 4 clerk or carrier (almost all clerks 
and carriers are in level 4) has received a total salary increase of only $340. 
His top salary was raised from $4,070 a year to $4,410. 

I am a clerk in the Fort Worth post office, and am fairly typical of postal 
employees. I have a wife and two children to support on my postal salary. 
After more than 10 years service in the post office as a clerk, my take-home pay 
every 2 weeks averages $147. 

Our estimated budget for 2 weeks is: 
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Food: At $1 per day per person includes school lunch money for daughter 
and one meal a day away from home for father a total of $56 for all food for 
2 weeks. 

Car: Payment on car is $60 a month—2 weeks approximately $27. Gasoline 
for 2 weeks averages $12. Insurance (collision, comprehensive, liability) aver- 
ages $4. Car expenses average $43 every 2 weeks. 

Housing: Payment on mortgage $50 a month—approximately $23 for 2 weeks. 
Upkeep on home approximately $2 for 2 weeks. Housing expenses for 2 weeks, 
$25. 


Church: Church contributions average $4 a week—2 weeks, $8. 


Insurance: Life and hospitalization average $1.25 per week for each member 
of family—2 weeks $10. 

This total $142, leaving a total of $5 out of 2 weeks salary. The estimated 
budget does not include any calsbahcaa of furniture, clothing, recreation, 
music lessons for d: \ughter, medicine, doctor bills, or many other incidental bills. 

[I have completed 3 years of college work toward a degree in business adminis- 
tration. I sincerely ‘en lieve that the skills I possess as a post-office clerk entitles 
me to a more adequate salary, a salary on which I can afford medical and dental 
treatment when it is needed for myself and family, a salary on which I can 
save a little each week for unexpected emergencies that arise. 

We have had 71 separations in the Forth Worth post office during the first 4 
months this year. If the trend continues 1 out of every 4 employees will leave 
our office during the year. An adequate salary will eliminate most of these 
separations and attract a better type of new employee. 

Senator Neupercer. The next witness listed is Mr. C. B. Gravitt, 

r., legislative representative and secretary, National ba ague of Post- 
masters. 


STATEMENT OF C. B. GRAVITT, JR., LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE AND SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL LEAGUE OF POST- 
MASTERS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Gravirr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is C. B. Gravitt, Jr., legislative representative and secretary of 
the National League of Postmasters of the U nited States, an organ- 
ization having members i in every State in the Union, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Alaska. 

We appreciate the opportunity to present to this committee our 
views in regard to pay legislation. The latest cost of living sta- 
tistics tell a grim story for Government workers, and it has also been 
pointed out that there seems to be no sign of a leveling off in price 
increases, 

Postmasters do not enjoy the provisions of the 40-hour week, yet 
many are required to work until the job is done, perhaps 10 to 12 
hours or longer. They do not receive overtime pay or compensatory 
time as do other postal workers. 

Our postmaster members are not only administrators but are work- 
ing postmasters performing routine work in their offices, from janitor 
to administrator. You will find these postmasters the representa- 
tives of the Federal Government in their respective communities. 
They directly contact and become personally acquainted with the 
patrons of their offices. 

Postmasters are now underpaid. We contend that they should re- 
ceive equal pay with other postal employees for like or equal work, 
and in addition should receive fair compensation for the responsi- 
bility and administration of their offices. In many cases postmasters 
are required to personally own or rent equipment for Government 
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use. They should be reimbursed for personal expense in operating 
and equipping post offices. 

We commend Senator William A. Purtell, of Connecticut for in- 
troducing S. 2, to establish a basic workweek of 35 hours for em- 
ployees in the Federal Government. We ask that this committee take 
the necessary action to provide a maximum 40-hour week for post- 
masters, especially in view of the fact that the Congress provided a 
40-hour week for other Federal workers many years ago. 

Private industry has long ago proved its ability to operate with 
great economy and efficiency. _ sre toatl has proved that economy 
cannot be gained by low pay for management. Postmasters are, as 
the Postmesaer General has often said, the branch managers of the 
postal service. The efficiency of theses branch managers will add a 
great deal to the economy and welfare of the postal system. 

One of the reasons most often given for the low salaries of post- 
masters is the small receipts of the offices. The receipts of the office 
have very: little to do with the duties. Years ago, when the system 
was applied, there was an almost even exchange of incoming and 
outgoing mail, and therefore this was a reliable basis for salaries. 

Today the postal receipts have little or no proportion to the work 
performed, for modern business methods have changed the incoming 
mail to 15 to 20 times that dispatched from the smaller offices. 

The modern business system has completely robbed the majority of 
postoffices in the Nation of a large part of the receipts. Business re- 
»ly cards on which postage is paid at offices of addresses or business 

rms and undeliverable matter with returned postage collect, have 
helped to transfer the receipts from the smaller offices to the large 
city offices. 

‘The question has been raised many times as to whether small post 
offices are an integral part of the postal system or whether they are, in 
fact, public services which cannot be justified on a businesslike basis. 

The Post Office Department considers small post offices an essential! 
part of its national distribution system. 

In fiscal 1956 the cost of third-class post offiecs was $87.6 million, 
and the revenues generated on mail originating in or delivered by 
these offices came to $184 million. In the same year the cost of fourth- 
class offices was $35.5 million and the revenues generated came to $39.9 
million. We do not agree that it can logically be said that these offices 
are money losers for the Department. Postmasters are trusting and 
hoping that Congress will not overlook their many hardships due to 
increased living costs when pay legislation is approved. 

We approve the pay increases proposed in S. 27. However, we 
recommend that the step increases proposed in sections 301 (a) and 
303 (a) be increased from 4 to 7, with the same percentage increase 
for each step. 

I wish to express to you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, my thanks and appreciation for the opportunity of presenting 
the views of our organization, the National mae of Postmasters of 
the United States. 

Senator Neupercer. Mr. Joseph F. Thomas, president, United Na- 
tional Association of Post Office Clerks. 

Mr. Kerirn. Mr. Chairman, I wish to direct attention to an error 
that occurred here. This is the United National Association of Post 
Office Craftsmen instead of “Clerks.” 
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Senator Neupercer. Mr. Thomas, it is noted the United Association 
of Post Office Craftsmen is the proper name and if the reporter will 
correct that, we will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Brawrey. Since it is a completely new designation for Mr. 
Thomas, it might be well to elaborate. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, we were formerly known as the 
United National Association of Post Office Clerks, which incidentally, 
is the oldest post office organization in America and at our last con- 
vention, the delegates to the convention voted to change the name to 
“Craftsmen” so that all post office employees might be admitted. 

Mr. Brawiry. Do you have the same membership that you had 
before ¢ 

Mr. Trromas. We do not have exactly the same membership. Our 
membership is still predominantly clerks but we have taken in quite 
a number of other classifications since that time. 

Mr. Brawiey. What is your total membership now ? 

Mr. Tuomas. I think it would be just in excess of 40,000. 

Mr. Brawtry. Where are they located mainly? 

Mr. Tuomas. Mainly? 

Mr. Brawtey. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. Throughout the United States and Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Brawtey. Where are your big memberships? 

Mr. Tuomas. Our real big memberships are in the eastern part of 
the country. 

Mr. Brawtey. You take in all kinds and types of post-office em- 
ployees now ? 

Mr. Tuomas. That is right. 

Mr. Brawtey. Across the board ? 

Mr. Tuomas. That is right. 

Senator NEUBERGER. Proceed, Mr. Thomas. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH F. THOMAS, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FOST OFFICE CRAFTSMEN 


Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name is 
Joseph F. Thomas. Iam president of the United National Associa- 
tion of Post Office Craftsmen, America’s oldest postal union. Our 
organization has headquarters in the Colorado Building, W pene 
D. C., and we have over 40 ,000 members throughout the United State 
and Puerto Rico. 

I appreciate the privilege of appearing before you today and I hope 
that the testimony which I present may be of value to you. 

The organization which I represent held a meeting of key officers 
and other officials on January 28, 1957, in Washington, D.C. At that 
time a resolution was un: inimously adopted to support S. 27, the bill 
which you are now considering. 

It was felt by the delegates to our meeting that the provisions of this 
bill, though liberal, were no more than needed to properly raise the 
families of our postal employees. 

In an attempt to ascertain for ourselves just how desperately a salary 
increase might be needed by our postal employees, our association re- 
cently conducted a poll, dealing with the economic conditions of our 
members. We sent out a total of 10,000 questionnaires to a cross-sec- 
tion of our membership and received back a total of 6,548 completed 
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forms. The answers which we received have been developed into some 
very enlightening facts, which I believe will be of interest to you. To 
begin with our poll showed that the average member of our association 
is receiving take-home-pay of $68.06 for each 1-week period through- 
out the year. This same employee has a wife and slightly less than two 
children, according to the figures which we have received. 
Statistics released by the United States Department of Labor on 

April 23, 1957, show the average weekly take-home-pay of an Ameri- 

‘xan factory worker with 3 dependents, 1 less than our example, is 
$74.65 weekly. It will be seen then that factory workers in this coun- 
try, for the most part unskilled, are receiving between 12 to 15 percent 
more take-home-pay than the average postal employee, who most cer- 
tainly is performing work of a more skilled nature. 


Weekly earnings of factory production workers, March 1957 








Spendable earnings ! Index of real spendable 
worker with earnings? 1947-49=100 
Gross aver- | workers with— 
CI eae ~ 
earnings | 
| No depend- 3 depend- No depend- 3 depend 
ents ents ents ents 
! 
March 19573. __..- gincdendioatk $82. 00 | $67.25 | $74. 65 122.9 121. & 
February ony? ‘ ie 82. 41 67.58 | 74. 99 123.7 122.3 
March 1956 - Saad enesel 78. 78 | 64. 92 72. 25 123.0 121.9 
Average 1947- 49. nieteawle 52. 95 46. 03 51. G8 100. 0 100. 0 








1 Spendable earnings are obtained by deducting social security and Federal income taxes from gross 
weekly earnings of a worker (1) without dependents and (2) with 3 dependents. 

2 The index of real spendable earnings compares the current buying power of a worker’s spendable earn 
ings to the buying power of his spendable earnings during 1947-49. 

3 Preliminary. 

Our survey also revealed a set of figures relating to savings and to 
debt, which would indicate that most postal employees are in a very 
bad way financially. Our figures show that over 3 out of every 5 postal 
families have no savings whatsoever. We found that in those families 
which did have savings, either the wife was working, or the father 
was working another job. The average savings for this group alone 
amounted to $254.99, not a great sum in this day and age. 

The figure which we obtained on debt is even more significant. 
About 19 percent of those polled owed nothing. This was mostly 
a portion of the two-job wife-working group. Almost 81 percent of 
our members owed an average of $619.50, exclusive of home mortgages. 

These debts were incurred for a variety of reasons, it is true, but, 
nevertheless, indicate that about 80 percent of all postal employees 
make too little in salary to meet the needs of life. Incidentally, our 
records show that 4 of every 10 postal employees work another job 
and slightly less than 4 of every 10 postal wives holds some type of 
employment. 

In addition we learned from our ere that the average postal 
family spends $25.78 per week for food, or a figure of $1,240.56 per 
year. This certainly is a meager sum for food. Based on figures 
published in the monthly Labor Review, issued by the De eaaie 
of Labor Statistics in May 1952, and referring to the year - 195 
the amount then necessary for food per year for a family of - euged 
from $1,296 in Milwaukee, Wis., to $1,409 in Savannah, Ga. You will 
notice that the average postal employee i is spending less for food i 
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1957 than was considered necessary by the United States Department 
of Labor for 1951, when the cost of living was admittedly much less 
than now. 

I feel as though the figures cited above are just about as accurate 
as any such poll could show. We asked our members to be completely 
truthful with their answers and I am sure that we have obtained a 

fairly true picture of the postal employees’ economic condition. It is 
not a bright one. So much for our poll. 

To further support our contention that postal salaries need adjust- 
ing and soon, I refer you to a widely circulated chart, recently pub- 
lished in the U. S. News & World Report. This chart, compiled from 
figures supplied chiefly by the Department of Labor, shows that since 
1939 Federal Government workers’ real income, that income allowi ing 
for taxes and changes in the value of the dollar, has actually increased 
by only 14 percent. 

Thirty-three other industries show increases in real income ranging 
from telephone workers at 16 percent to coal miners, with an increase 
of 107 percent. Only two groups, veterans on compensation and 
retired Federal employees, have progressed less than Federal em- 
ployees. 

There is no doubt that the postal employee is the forgotten man in 
today’s economy. The Department of Labor states that 36 American 
industries now pay rank-and-file workers between $6,788 and $5,000 
per year, with the postal worker far from that figure, even though 
performing service of a comparable nature. Asa mater of fact, postal 
employees now earn much less than most big city police and firemen 
and draw less salary than many garbage collectors, who incidentally 
“arn over $5,000 per year in New York City and in various other 
areas. 

The claim that fringe benefits should satisfy, in lieu of pay, is a 
ridiculous one. The postal employee pays a heavy share of all fringe 
benefits enjoyed, and feels that such benefits may be enjoyed fully only 
if augmented by a decent salary. 

I trust that the members of this committee will fully study the facts 
and recommend a reasonable salary increase for our postal employees. 

Before closing, I call your attention to page 26, of the President’s 
Economic Report for 1956, transmitted to the Congress in January of 
1957. Inthat report President Eisenhower states that— 

The expansion of overall business activity in 1956 created ample job oppor- 
tunities in most occupations and incomes rose for all major groups of income 
recipients. 

Unfortunately, we were not included in those groups, and I appeal to 
you to include us now. 

Thank you again for the privilege of appearing before you today. 

Senator Neusercer. Are there any question of Mr. Thomas? 

Mr. Thomas, the thing that particularly astonished me and shocked 
me was the statement, according to your poll, that the average postal 
family spends only about $25 a week for food. I often go shopping 
with Mrs. Neuberger on Saturdays and I am a amazed by how 
little $10 or $20 buys in the way of groceries. I think that is a shock- 
ing thing, and I do not see how on that amount they can buy anything 
like the nec ‘essities, the number of proteins or fresh fruits and vegeta- 


bles that are necessary for what we consider in this country a healthy 
diet. 
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Mr. Tuomas. It was very astounding to me and still I am convinced 
it is a true picture. We have some people throughout the country, 
substitutes mainly, in the post offices—the previous witness _— 
about; that is, Mr. Messer—and they have been cut down to the bone 
where they are actually taking home 20 hours’ work a week, 22 hours’ 
work a week, and so it is quite obvious that, without another income, 
they have to cut down and eat possibly spaghetti and macaroni and 
that type of food that is less expensive. 

Senator Neusercer. I think it is very disturbing, and I appreciate 
your including these figures in your testimony. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you. 

Senator Neupercer. The next witness listed is Mr. George Warfel, 
National Association of Special Delivery Messengers. 


STATEMENT BY GEORGE L. WARFEL, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF SPECIAL DELIVERY MESSENGERS, ON S. 27 


Mr. Warreu. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is George L. Warfel, president of the National Association of 
Special Delivery Messengers, with national headquarters at 112 C 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. Our charter with the American 
Federation of Labor-Congress of Industrial Organizations, defines 
our jurisdiction to be the organization of special-delivery messengers 
in the postal field service, our membership being limited to postal 
employees in that position. 

It appears to me that employee representatives who have already 
been heard in support of this bill have presented irrefutable facts 
which fully substantiate the need for this legislation. ‘Therefore, at 
this point in the hearings, I feel no good purpose would be served for 
me to take up the time of the committee, or to burden the record with 
detailed recital of these arguments, which have already been so ably 
presented. I will, therefore, merely summarize the reasons why we 
are supporting S. 27. 

We firmly believe the enactment of S. 27 would— 

1. Solve the recruitment problem as related to the postal field 
service which has been acute for some time and is growing worse. 

2. Reduce the percentage of turnover in postal field personnel to 
practically zero, thus saving the many millions of dollars which must 
be spent as long as the present large turnover continues. 

3. Eliminate the necessity of postal workers having supplemental 
employment in order to meet their bare living expenses. 

4. Provide sufficient upward adjustment of income that postal em- 
ployes may be placed on an economic level with employees in outside 
industry. 

5. Improved service through improved morale of employees. 

We hold that the above objectives are not only reasonable, but that 
they represent drastic needs of the employees, and of the postal service 
itself, and that enactment of the bill will serve the best economic 
interests of the Nation. 

While we cannot accept as valid the reasons advanced by the Bureau 
of the Budget in their opposition to postal and Federal pay raises 
at this time, we are not unmindful of the pitfalls to be encountered 
by bills which have administrative opposition. We are highly appre- 
ciative of the deep sympathetic attitude of this committee, and trust 
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ou will be able to report out S. 27 in its present form even though 
it might become necessary to make some reduction of amounts of the 
pay schedules to secure enactment. 

Beaiator Nevupercer. Your confidence is appreciated. I hope it 
is not misplaced. Of course, you understand this is only a subcom- 
mittee, and there are many other tortuous passages heads 

The next witness listed is Mr. Alfred F’. Beiter, president of the 
National Customs Service Association. 


STATEMENT OF ALFRED F. BEITER, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
CUSTOMS SERVICE ASSOCIATION, ON S. 734 


Mr. Berrer. Mr. Chairman, for the record, my name is Alfred F. 
Beiter. I am president of the National Customs Service Association. 
Our association is an independent group. It is composed only of 
customs service employees and has approximately 6,000 members 
throughout the United States, Alaska, Hawaii, Canada, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands. 

I am appearing before this committee today in behalf of this large 
group of customs employees who are vitally interested in S. 734 and 
other pending bills to provide higher rates of pay. I am deeply ap- 
preciative of the opportunity the committee has afforded us to present 
the views of this association on a subject which is of paramount in- 
terest to all Federal workers. 

Federal employees are not asking for anything they feel they do 
not merit. 

There is a continuous round of pay raises going in in private indus- 
try, where pay increases are tied to the cost-of-living index. 

The Government could not possibly start an inflationary wage pat- 
tern by giving similar pay raises to its own employees. 

The apparent ease with which employees in industry have been able 
to obtain annual increases to compensate for skyrocketing living costs 
has definitely been to their advantage. In comparison, Federal em- 
ployees have been able to secure but 1 pay adjustment in 3 years, and 
they have been unable to cope with uncontrolled price increases. 

In order to determine the relationship between the pay schedules 
of the Government and that of industry, President Eisenhower ap- 
pointed a special committee, composed of business executives and some 
of the country’s top industrialists, to study the matter. This Com- 
mittee, known as the Cordiner Committee, has reported that Govern- 
ment salaries are too low in comparison with industry. 

Experienced industrial relations experts will tell anybody that one 
of the primary methods of attracting and keeping qualified people on 
the job is to pay them adequately. 

We heart ily endorse the bills sponsored by Chairman Johnston and 
other Members of the Senate providing an increase in the pay of classi- 
fied and postal employees. 

The need for increasing the pay of Federal employees is more ap- 
parent to employee representatives than to many others, since we have 
followed closely the course of events of the past few years which have 
led to income losses for Government workers. I refer to reorganiza- 
tion plans, reclassification plans, reductions in grade, and elimination 
of overtime work, all of which have resulted in monetary losses to the 
Federal employees. 
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In addition, there is the policy of attrition whereby vacancies oc- 
curring due to retirement, death, or resignations have not been filled. 
This has forced employees to assume additional workloads. The man 
who did the work of 1 man last year is doing the work of 2 or 3 this 

ear. He has had no increase in pay to compensate for the extra work. 
ake the customs service as an example. Customs business has in- 
creased steadily and enormously in the past several years and this 
workload has been handled by less and less employees so that today the 
staff is almost 20 percent off the 1946 staff—itself a war-stricken staff. 

Classified employees received their last basic salary increase more 
than 2 years ago, in March 1955. Since that time, in some few cases, 
salaries have been increased as a result of promotions, and in others, 
due to revisions in classification standards, downgradings have oc- 
curred. The Civil Service Commission seems to be engaged in a con- 
stant and unrelenting drive to revise downward the grades of classi- 
fied employees. The Commission sends survey teams to the field to 
check the work schedules of employees. It requires employees to sub- 
mit job descriptions to justify their grade classifications. 

There was a time when a Government worker could expect to have 
his job reclassified to a higher grade if his workload increased or if 
his duties were expanded, but now he is lucky to be able to retain his 
existing grade. It was because of this situation that our association 
sought successfully the enactment of legislation to save the salaries of 
employees whose jobs were downgraded through no fault of their 
own. And it is because of efforts by the Civil Service Commission 
to circumvent this law that we now seek to clarify it through further 
legislative enactment. 

According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, living costs have 
climbed about 4 percent and there is every indication that this up- 
ward trend will continue. The average salary paid manufacturing 
employees has gone up more than 11 percent, from $1.85 to $2.05 per 
hour. These salaries are tied to the cost-of-living index in many 
cases, and increases are automatic, whereas it takes an act of Con- 
gress to increase the pay of Government workers. 

The Government’s expressed policy of rejecting as “inflationary” 
requests for increase in pay of classified workers is contrary to that 
followed in the matter of wage board employees, who have received 
two basic pay raises since the last classified pay boost. Salarywise, 
the per diems are fast becoming the favored group in Government. 

There are many ridiculous situations due to existing inequities and 
inconsistencies in the Government’s salary systems. It has been noted 
by the newspapers from time to time that many supervisory em- 
ployees, who are responsible for getting a job done, are paid salaries 
fixed by the Classification Act and their take-home pay is less than 
that of some of the per diems they supervise. Last year, 485 per 
diems were paid salaries of $10,000 and more. 

This sort of thing stifles initiative and incentive. There is not 
much use in getting promoted to a more responsible job if the pro- 
motion does not carry more compensation than that paid to those 
supervised. 

NCSA does not blame this situation on the per diems, nor do we re- 
sent the increases these employees have been able to obtain. In fact, 
the per diem system seems to be working out rather well. Those paid 
under this system are paid rates similar or comparable to those paid 
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in private industry, which is more than can be said about the salaries 
of classified employees. The per diems are in this fortunate position 
because their salaries are fixed by wage boards and they do not have 
to await action by Congress and the approval of the Civil Service 
Commission. 

Statistics over the past 10 years, from July 1947 through June 30, 
1956, will give an idea of how the three big groups of Federal em- 
ployees have been treated, salarywise : 

In July 1947, the average per diem was paid $2,529. As of last 
June 30, the aver age had risen to $4,324, an increase of 71.7 percent. 
In addition, a majority of the per diems have since received another 
basic pay raise which officials estimate will bring the overall increase 
to about 75 percent and the average salary to around $4,450. 

The salary of the average classified, in the same period, rose from 
$3.006 to $4.744, an increase of 57.8 percent. But that figure i is ad- 
mittedly inflated. The actual comparative figure, which is unavail- 
able, would be no more than 54 percent. The 1947 aver age salar 
meludes thousands of low-paid employees, the former CPC’s, who 
were transferred from the classified to the per diem service. In the 
past year the average classified salary has increased $100, to $4,844. 

Your committee has evidenced a sympathetic interest in this prob- 
lem all along and we feel confident that you will vote an increase in 
pay for Government employees which will be fair and adequate. The 
customs employees I represent are content to rest their case with you. 
Thank you. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you very much, Mr. Beiter. 

I would like to note for the record, Mr. Beiter, if I am not mistaken, 
also represents presently the retired Federal employees. Is that 
correct. or incorrect / 

Mr. Berrer. I did represent them during the last session of Congress 
and I am helping them out because their representative was taken ill 
and I merely carried the ball for them for that time. 

Senator Neusercer. Well, inasmuch as they have been mentioned, I 
think it should be noted that if possible, they are an even more dis- 
criminated against group than some of the people whose problems we 
are considering at the present time. 

Mr. Berrer. That is true, Senator. 1 understand they are having au 
convention here in Washington this coming week and you and the 
other Members of Congress and the Senate will probably be hearing 
directly from them. 

Senator Neusercer. But the people who are now in retirement status 
actually have a standard of living that is less proportionately than 
those on ohariaelit payroll, if Iam not mistaken. 

Thank you, Mr. Beiter, for your cooperation. 

Our next witness listed is Mr. James B. Cobb, president, National 

Alliance of Postal Employees. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES B. COBB, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ALLIANCE 
OF POSTAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Coss. Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, my name 
is James B. Cobb. I am president of the National Alliance of Postal 
Employees with national offices at 1644 11th Street NW. ‘This organi- 
zation, composed of employees in each classification of the field service 
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of the Post Office Department, consists of approximately 15,000 mem- 
bers organized into 110 branches throughout 36 States. 

We are again before you seeking redress for the salary condition of 
the postal workers. Heretofore, this problem of equitable salary for 
these people has been overshadowed by the postal deficit, the unbal- 
anced budget and now, the inflationary threat. 

Our persistent request for salary adjustment has encompassed the 
lowering of real wages and the continuous deterioration of living 
standards. Today one compounds the other to the disadvantage of 
the employee and the service. 

We feel that the reclassification which the Post Office Department 
sought has met the problem which it envisioned. It, however, has not 
resolved the problem of the take-home pay of postal personnel. 

In regards to the previous pay legislation, emphasis has been placed 
upon the degree of similarity occasioned by positions of comparable 
skills and comparable responsibilities in private industry. While we 
do not presume to contest the limited validity of such comparison, we 
wish to submit the far more increasing importance of the position of 
these people in a growing economy. 

We wish to refer briefly to the testimony of the hearings on the 
reclassification legislation before the House of Representatives. On 
that occasion the departmental representative, Mr. Lyons, stated that 
the bill then supported by the administration was not intended as a 
salary increase. We are all familiar with the results of that legisla- 
tion. The lion’s share of the benefits went to the top levels to relieve 
the pay discriminatory pressure resulting from flat across-the-board 
increases. 

However, then and now the administration leveled its powerful 
ressure against any justifiable pay increase for those at the lower 
evels who are under the crushing pressure of need. We feel that the 

manipulation downward of the eee standard poses a most brutal 
and callous disregard of those upon whom this staggering weight of 
the mails fall. 

These people are not the ones who push the memorandums around 
from office to office, or total the figures on the machines—and I wish 
to reflect no discredit on those who do—but these people, in whose 
interest I speak, are the ones who move the mails in pieces and pounds. 
I ask why must they be crushed under the physical volume of mail and 
at the same time carry the heavy responsibility of deterring cyclical 
fluctuations ? 

Review with me, if you will, the historical pattern of the shaping 
of what may be termed the economic whipping boy. 

In 1933 employees of this Government endured double and triple 
pay cuts through furloughs. Night differential of $100 was cut and 
automatic promotions were also cut. A survey which was referred to 
by Senator Castigan on February 4, 1933, revealed that of 80 employees 
questioned, 31 pene had given up telephones, 15 percent had give up 
milk service, 17 percent had given up ice service, 67 percent had re- 
duced clothing needs, 64 percent had reduced home necessities, 59 per- 
cent had reduced insurances, 81 percent had reduced amusements, 
27 percent had reduced use of gas fuel and 21 percent became unable 
to make contributions to charities. At that time no reductions oc- 
curred in the costs of gas, light, water, telephones, and insurance or 
total home expenses. 
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Tn this period, according to Senator Dill, some furloughs amounted 
to as much as 20 or 30 percent. Postal employees, aside from other 
reducing action, lost 1714 percent in salaries in 2 years. 

On June 24, 1932, Senator Bingham stated that a House committee 
report would have discharged 10 to 15 percent of the employees. 

The last comment referred to inspires my thought in connection 
with the myth of permanent employment in the Government service 
so often resorted to in salary legislation. It is generally presumed 
by Congress and the public alike that through some mysterious device 
that Federal service is immune to the economic down trend. Much 
importance is attached to this vague assumption in explaining away 
wage differentials of Government and industry. However, the pages 
of the Congressional Record provide much of the answer we support 
of the experiences of many of us even now in the service. Further- 
more, even now reduction in force regulations are built into the civil- 
service laws. 

Then, as now, much of the agitation for economy at all cost in 
Government emanated from the business community. In that regard, 
let me cite to you several revealing comments made on the floor of the 
Senate in those days. On February 2, 1933, Senator Cutting stated: 

If it is right for Government to cut wages; private industry should cut wages, 
too. The resources of Government outweigh that of industry. 

And I might add that the responsibilities of Government far out- 
weigh that of industry. 

On the same date Senator Shipstead stated: 

We cut wages last year and appropriated $500 million for the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to loan to companies so heavily in debt they could not pay 
their interest. * * * So we loan money that we took from Government employees 
last year to pay the wages of capital. 

Another high lucid observation was made by Senator Cutting— 
again on the same day—to the effect that— 
the great bankers of the city of New York are advocatjng cutting wages which 
means deflation and liquidation, * * * They are advocating it with every in- 
dustry they own. They are coming to the Congress of the United States and 
asking us to further the proposition with the idea that if we set the precedent and 


eut wages of employees of Government of the United States that precedent 
will be followed by industry throughout the United States. 


Congressman Ragon, on January 25, 1933, stated that— 


the temptation to balance the budget by decreasing the pay of Government 
workers is great. 

Mr. Chairman and members of this august committee, here you 
have a historical picture of the role which we employees have played 
in the economic life of America. Here, you also have the picture of 
the role of the business community now being repeated with some 
modern innovations. 

In 1934 corporate undistributed profits after tax amounted to a 
minus $1.6 million. In 1935 it went down to a minus $7 million. It 
rose from that level to $8 billion in 1954 and even now in the infla- 
tionary period is breaking all records. Referring again to the history 
of the thirties, permit me to cite the role of Mr. C. K. Curtis, owner 
of the Curtis Publishing Co. In the year 1932, the trough of the de- 
pression, he had an income of $12 million which was subsidized by 
the Post Office Department through the pressure on its employees. 
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He made a net profit of 71 percent at the same time that the Depart- 
ment was losing $94 million on second-class mail. 

The New York Evening Post which was owned by this gentleman 
denounced as traitors those Congressmen who voted for relief of 
widows and dependents of deceased soldiers. 

Mr. Chairman, then, we were the bodies and souls over which the 
economy rolled on its way down. In 1952-54 we were the ones who 
must balance the budget through lower living standards and a below- 
cost-of-living salary when the | economy was going up. ‘Today these 

same bodies must halt inflation. 

I think it unnecessary to belabor you with further statistics on the 
wage and income comparison which have been communicated to you. 
But I do wish you to consider the groping salary progress of postal 
employees in the total sense of our economic growth. For, if balance 
and relationships have any meaning, the role “of these people has been 
one of rank economic discrimination for one reason or another. 

Advocates of this proposition disregard the role of industry in cre- 
ating the very situations which we are ‘supposed to block. 

Many large industries are in the position to totally disregard the 
free market forces in the setting of prices for their product. The 
iron, steel, and the electrical machinery industries determine their 
own prices. Even when demand declines, they maintain their ad- 
ministered price levels. 

In 1956, after a period of stabilized prices, and during which we 
were yet behind the prevailing wage scale—behind in our relative 
position with profit increase—prices beg: an to rise again. 

Where did those price increases come from ‘ How did the vise of 
higher prices grip, even tighter, our diminishing buying power and 
dropping living standards? 

Here is a sample of the record of the business community from 
whom we are getting such powerful opposition. 

In 1953 the Aluminum Company of America made $48,848,094 in 
net profits after taxes or an after-tax profit of $1,050 per employee. 
In 1955 they made $87,600,000 in net profits and $1,653 per employee 
profit after taxes. 

In 1953, E. I. du Pont Nemours Co. made $235,565,000 net. profits 
after taxes or $2,571 per employee. In 1955 they made $431,556,000 
or $4,843 per employee. 

The Ford Motor Co. in 1953 made a net profit after taxes of $165,- 
800,000 or $1,931 per employee, and in 1955 it earned $427 million or 
$2,406 per employ ee after taxes. 

In 1953, International Harvester earned $55,501,272, or $652 per 
employee, after taxes. In 1955, it earned 652,929,417, or $688 per 
employee, after taxes, with a reduction of almost 10,000 employees. 

aoe Steel in 1953 earned $56,744,000, or $817 per employee, 
after taxes, and, in 1955, $86,270,000, or $1,505 per employee. 

Standard Oil of New Jersey in 1953 earned $581 008,000, or $817 
per employee, after taxes, while in 1955 it made § $709,309,992, or 
$4,636 per employee, after taxes. 

The United States Steel Co. in 1953 made $222,088,000, or $736 per 
employee, after taxes, but in 1955 it earned $370,099,353, or $1,360 
per employ ee, after taxes. 

Union Carbide in 1953 earned $102,783,000, or $1,468 per employee, 
after taxes, but in 1955 it earned $140,756,000, or $1,928 per employee. 
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I think it worthy of note that the characteristic maneuver of these 
large companies is to cover any wage increase to its employees with a 
price boost amounting to twice the cost of the increase. Therefore, 
the observation that our business structure should be involved in our 
growth or lack of growth recapitulation is valid. Not only is this 
so to point to the lack of relevance which their expressions have to 
our purpose here, but it is so because it is to them that we must go to 
obtain the necessities of our day-to-day existence. 

Permit me, please, to continue to lay the basis of our approach here. 

The price rises noted have meshed inextricably into our ec onomy. 
The absence of wide-scale competition in our basic manufac turing in- 
dustries makes this possible. The larger firms control most of the 
producing capacity; they dominate the markets and establish prices 
that insure high unit-profit margins and high total profits. 

Now, if, as the administration proposes, no ) salary increase be given, 
this is the burden you require that we and we alone must carry. 

Seventy percent of the total product of the Nation goes to con- 
sumers. We must absorb the increased prices alloc ated to the con- 
sumer market. In addition, the 19 percent which is consumed by 
Government we must in part underwrite because of budgetary de- 
cisions. And I note that, in the near future, the steel companies will 
raise their prices substantially, which will again raise the cost of their 
products to Government and consumers. 

In addition, the tight-money policy which originates with the 
Government has hit those of us hard who are in the market for homes 
and other requirements for which we have to use credit. The policy 
has created a marked advantage to the banking interests. 

Moreover, postal employees. throughout the country must absorb 
the pressure placed upon State and “local governments through in- 
creased taxes to meet the interest-rate demands of tight money. 
While the Federal tax is based upon the ability to pay, “most State 
and local taxes fall on these people irrespective of their ability to 
pay. And, Mr. Chairman, that is no minor item. Since 1942, total 
State and local taxes have risen from $8.5 billion to an estimated $26 
billion. Through the regressive sales-tax method, employees in the 
$4,000 salary bracket pay 4.4 percent of their income to State and 
local governments, while those in the $10,000 bracket pay only 2.2 
percent.’ 

In addition to this is the payroll tax about which many of our 
members complain. This tax, now growing in the States, taxes the 
first dollar of income irrespective of “dependenci les, family crises, and 
other serious handicaps. 

From these sources—ultimately the employee’s pocket—will come 
the interest for bonds for roads, schools, sewers, and other State and 
local financial needs. 

But, to us, the bitterest potion to swallow is the administration’s 
endorsement of the natural-gas bill, which will raise the rates of the 
fuel we use to cook and heat with. This represents a sharp contrast 
in the sense of obligation and responsibility, when the very agency 
which grips us tightly in the salary status quo, willfully gives the 
green light to gouge us further. 


‘Richard Musgrave, University of Michigan, appearing before the Joint Economie 
Committee. 
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In saying this, I want it clearly understood that I am in sympathy 
with the President and the Postmaster General in their effort to 
operate efficiently and to adhere to the principle of service of govern- 
ment to the Nation. I do say, and most emphatically, that there 
is a moral obligation to equate responsibility with reality and not 
with what we would like it to be. 

Senator Paul H. Douglas in his supplemental views on the Jan- 
uary 1957 Economic Report of the Government had this to say in 
reference to stabilizing effect of social-security payments and un- 
employment compensation. 

As the economy has expanded and the price level has risen, the failure of 
social-security payments and unemployment compensation payments to keep 
pace with price levels means that their potential countercyclical impact in 
times of recession has become proportionately less, year by year. 

That means that for those people depending on such income their 
minimum living standards are falling and the amount of money they 
would be able to feed back into a declining economy falls below that 
necessary to firm up their stabilizing potential. 

Applying this same thesis to the postal-wage bill, this means by 
which the Government feeds back tax funds into the economy is 
lessened for people, not retired, not unemployed, but actually pro- 
ducing the services so vitally required by this economy. 

But other sectors of the economy through policies of the Federal 
Reserve System advance with small heed to the problem of inflation. 

On this, Senator Douglas makes the following comments: 

It was something of a shock to be told by the Chairman of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System in a considered answer to questions asked 
by this committee (Joint Economic Committee on the January 1957 Economic 
Report to the President) that, “We know of no figures that permit a precise 
measure of the relative impact of credit restraints, in particular, on different 
groups of borrowers.” Thus a potent tool is being relied on to stabilize the 
economy while those who are in charge of its use confess little knowledge of 
its impact and the hardships or restraints which may grow out of its use. 

He further alluded to the policies of monetary ease set into motion 
in 1954 to reduce the member banks’ requirement in the deflationary 

riod of 1954. That policy remains in effect, even though we are now 
in an inflationary period. As a consequence, banks are encouraged to 
lend at the same pace as in 1954, but to charge the higher interest 
rates now existing under the tight-money policy. Furthermore, stock 
purchases can be made with 50 percent down and the other 50 percent 
on credit. 

If we must look to the sources of inflation, I hardly suspect that 
the hard-pressed postal employees can be found among the aggrega- 
tion aforementioned as the culprit whoses demands are insatiable. 

With your indulgence, sir, and that of this esteemed committee, I 
wish to address myself to matters closer to the field of postal opera- 
tions. 

The Postmaster General noted that postal employees’ salaries in 
1954 had risen 94 percent as against 93.6 percent in cost of living. 
He further stated that he understood the natural desires of employees 
to obtain for themselves the most favored pay adjustments. 

But the revealing statement which followed these remarks was: 


We, therefore, had a responsibility to argue against any unwarranted pay 
increase which would hamper the President’s program for balancing the budget. 
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Mr. Chairman, just suppose this criterion was used in the Govern- 

ment consumption area of the wide range of products which it must 
obtain from the industries which I have mentioned. The Govern- 
ment is likewise a consumer of labor, and without which its func. 
tions would grind to a halt. 
_ Why must the Postmaster General dwell on a 94 percent increasé 
in salaries when the penalty of price increase has been retroactive, and 
much of the salary increase has not? Furthermore, we can be grate- 
ful for his understanding of our desires for higher living standards, 
but we are not appreciative of his desire to peg those standards down 
to the bare cost-of-living level. I, therefore, feel correct in saying 
that, just as we were sacrificed upon the altar of a balanced budget 
in 1954, today we are confronted with outright opposition and thus 
placed upon the altar of inflation. Meanwhile, the President’s ad- 
monition to business and labor has gone unheeded. 

Thomas L. Stokes, writing in the New York Post, April 25, 1957, 
made the following observation : 


This is a businessmen’s administration, so advertised and so generally recog- 
nized. It has let off the brakes, relaxed regulatory functions to give business 
and industry the highest profits in history, boosted interest rates to increase 
banker profits, and devoted its tax legislation to relief principally of business. 

The result has been to create an atmosphere conducive to inflation. Business 
was invited in as a partner and has improved its position. It does not expect 
any disciplinary measures from the Government. 

How inflation is beginning to pinch was pointed up by the latest consumer 
index report, which showed, among other things, that buying power of factory 
workers had declined because of the rise in prices and shortening of hours. 
It was the first time in 2%4 years that the real earnings of factory workers had 
failed to register a gain above the previous year. 

About all the administration has offered thus far on the inflation situation, 
aside from the President’s verbal warning, is to repeat over and over the 
orthodox economic axiom that taxes must be left high so as to absorb the pur- 
ehasing power that contributes to inflation. 

This has a sort of hollow ring to citizens of low and medium incomes, especi- 
ally those on fixed wages and salaries or pensions who have been overlooked 
in tax relief. As the pinch tightens, they see prices jacked up by business, 
which, at the same time, is enjoying an all-time record income swelled by the 
easing of business-tax burdens. 

This may all be economically sound, but it is hard for the fellow who gets 
hit to understand. And more and more are getting hit. 


The position of the Post Office Department is not unaffected by its 
continual opposition to equitable salaries. 8.420 

Ina cane in which postal volume is mounting, we find a decline in 
man-years applied to it. The inescapable conclusion is—that with 
the minimum of laborsaving devices, the productivity of postal per- 
sonnel has increased. The Department’s pay policy, however, retards 
the further development of productivity because of the quality of 
manpower which it attracts. This places a severe burden on those 
career employees earnestly trying to do the job. 

In this regard, I might state the following—Federal, State, and 
local governments now acount for 13 percent of total employment as 
contrasted with 10.8 percent in 1948—a rise of 34 percent. And yet 
we find a decline in postal personnel contrasting with a rise in postal 
volume.” 

As remarkable as this may be, there are inherent certain kernels of 
concern which I feel should be set down. 





2 Harold Dorsey, Washington Post and Times-Herald, April 15, 1957. 
92764—57. 19 
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One is the apparent effort of industry to obtain the most desirable 
manpower, and I think these figures point to the narrowing of in- 
dustrial demands and, consequently, a more intensive trend in that 
direction. 

The second is—given the correctness of the first assumption—the 
Post Office Department finds its opportunity for highly qualified man- 
power lessened. That leads to the acquisition of large numbers of 
marginal employees. 

Exploring this subject further, I wish to point out the seriousness 
of the situation, which is not too apparent on the records, but shows 
up to a marked degree among those closely intimate with the work 

orce. 

In any grouping below the supervisory level you will find individ- 
uals who by reason of their intellect and personality assume what may 
be termed leadership roles within the group. In this service, those per- 
sons have grown, through their own efforts and service familiarity, 
to the levels of authority in interpreting om operations at the 
operating levels. Such men have established an acumen for clearing 
away intricacies of changes and alterations in operations until they 
are a ready source of information in clearing up confused and intricate 
wording of changing methods. 

This reasoning means that, if you are to protect your investment in 
manpower, the caliber of men to whom I have just referred must be 
continuously maintained. On the other hand, with increasing pace 
toward automation the postal operations will have to point to skilled 
manpower qualified to further insure returns on the investments of 
the American taxpayer. Conservatively, I would say that this caliber 
of manpower is not, today, entering the service. Furthermore, I feel 
that if the financial pressures were relieved, much of the energies used 
for outside jobs of the current force would be voluntarily channeled 
to service programs. 

The foregoing points underscore some observations which I think 
are pertinent and with this, I will conclude. 

I think, Mr. Chairman and honored members of this committee, 
that some merit must be attached to the sense of importance which a 
worker has in the role he is playing. Toa large degree, you here deter- 
mine the essence of that importance. Between the acclamation of 
postal workers and other Federal employees for their devotion to 
duty and the uttered disdain in discredit of these same people, this 
sense of importance has suffered. For one reason or another, whether 
fact or fiction, these people have found their places in the economic— 
and, consequently, the social sun eclipsed by the less skilled. There 
was a period in the not too far distant past in which men pointed to 
the service with pride. To qualify for a job in the postal service car- 
ried with it a level of prestige strongly undergirded by an income level 
that reflected favorably on the service as well as on the employee. 

In this regard, I insert a quotation here by Mr. Sidney Wienberg, a 
director of 12 companies: 

You don’t relate the salary to profit or sales. The fact that there have been 
no profits or dividends just makes for a different climate of judging. You take 
everything into account—what a man is getting—why he should be raised—what 


the competitor is paying—what the prevailing market is—whether a raise would 
throw the pay scale out of kilter—we ask everything we can think of. 
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Therefore, it is logical to presume that wages or salaries form a 
determing part of the job picture in their relation to living standards 
and prestige level. 

On this point, a 1953-55 study by the Royal Commission of the Civil 
Service of Great Britain made this pertinent observation : 

Having willed the ends, the nation must will the means. Employees should 
receive a fair and adequate wage. They should be no worse off than a colleague 
in a comparable industry. Consideration of their wage needs should be based 
on their economic worth to the nation. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I, on behalf of my organization wish to ex- 
oress our appreciation for the interest you have shown in our prob- 
fd in the face of administrative opposition. Our reference to other 
segments of the national economy Sane not been presented in rancor 
or criticism, for we, too, believe in growth, ingenuity, and enterprise. 

Moreover, we believe, emphatically, that growth must flow through- 
out all the segments which contribute to it. Thus we have pointed to 
industrial and corporate income growth which compounds the gains 
of industrial labor as a comparison, rather than to dwell on nen-Gov- 
ernment labor gains alone. 

To us, S. 27 represents a strong effort to recapture the solid ground 
upon which our income rested in years long past. We feel that passage 
of this legislation is imperative if the type of personnel required to 
undertake the massive and growing responsibility of moving the mails 
continues to flow into the service. 

Moreover, we feel that it is time that Congress and the administra- 
tion declare that postal employees and Federal employees should not 
and cannot underwrite the cost of Government—the impact of cyclical 
fluctuations and income growth at the expense of their living stand- 
ards, the welfare of their families and the education of their children. 

Senator Neunercrer. The next witness is William Freeman, secre- 
tary, Chicago Post Office Clerks’ Union, No. 1, National Federation 
of Post Office Clerks. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM FREEMAN, SECRETARY, CHICAGO POST 
OFFICE CLERKS’ UNION NO. 1, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF POST 
OFFICE CLERKS 


Mr. Fremman. I am William Freeman, secretary of the Chicago 
Post Office Clerks’ Union, representing over 5,500 members. I am a 
city distributor in the Chicago post office and have over 33 years of 
service, most of which was spent on the night set. Assisting me in the 

resentation in support of H. R. 6453 and H. R. 6504 is George J. 
Vachowski, president of the Chicago Post Office Clerks’ Union, who 
has 34 years of service and is a parcel-post distributor assigned to the 
night shift at the Chicago post office. 

I am delighted that the Senate committee is considering the matter 
of post office pay increases. I believe that attention should be drawn 
to FL R. 6453 and H. R. 6504 providing for a 20-percent increase in 
pay of post-office employees working in localities whose population is 
500,000 or over. The Senate committee is considering 27, S. 734, 
and §. 1326. The Chicago Post Office Clerks’ Union is offering as a 
suggestion, H. R. 6453 and H. R. 6504. 
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The basis for the measure is firmly rooted in the prevailing economic 
conditions. The wide discrepancy between prices in small towns and 
rural communities as compared with the large metropolitan areas. 
‘That this exists there can be no doubt, the facts are evident. For 
illustration: The Illinois Labor Bulletin of January—February 1957 
records a survey of consumer expenditures in 1950 by United States 
Bureau of Labor following a survey of consumer expenditures; 336 
families were interviewed in Chicago, and 40 families in Anna, IIl., 

opulation 4,380 people. Expenditures for main items were as fol- 
ows: Food: Chicago, $1,427; Anna, $886; housing: Chicago, $967; 
Anna, $680; recreation and education: Chicago, $318; Anna, $165. 

City Workers Family Budget for October 1951, issued by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics in 1951, Washington, D. C., had the highest 
living cost in the item of housing. Using Washington as 100 percent, 
Manchester, N. H., percentagewise, stood at 74 percent; Mobile, Ala., 
stood at 59 percent; Savannah, Ga., 72 percent; Scranton, Pa., 68 
percent. Hospitalization costs for families, Blue Cross Blue Shield— 
Jackson, Miss., $5.65 per month; Chicago, Il., $10.45; Los Angeles, 
Calif., $10.45. 

The high-price plateau in the large populated areas produce unwel- 
come outcomes. The wages of private industry have been steadily 
rising in the large centers, far outdistancing wages paid in the post 
offices. 

Some occupations and trades have received 7 and 8 rounds of wage 
increases. The wages are the highest they have ever been and still 
going strong. Comparative hourly wage scale of selected occupation 
m various city areas (as of October 31, 1956): Machinists, Chicago, 
Tll., $2.44 per hour; McAlester, Okla., $1.99 per hour; Macon, Ga., 
$2.04 per hour. For laborers: Chicago, Il., $1.83 per hour; Macon. 
Ga., $1.09 per hour. Source: Federal Employees Almanac, 1957. 
The effect of private industry paying much more in wages than the 
Chicago post office results in a large labor turnover. The turnover 
in the Chicago post office, clerks, and letter carriers is 29.7 percent. 
Civil-service examinations are held for post-office clerks and letter car- 
riers, resulting in very few qualifying. Many of the newer employees 
are permitted to become regular employees through the back door by 
being blanketed in. The standards of employment are lowered to 
secure help. In spite of all the shortcuts and considerations extended 
to the new help, labor leaves the post office. Herewith is submitted 
a news release issued by Postmaster Carl A. Schroeder, January 28. 
1957, to the Chicago press : 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER 
UNItTep STATES Post OFrfrice 
Chicago 7, Ill. 


NEWS RELEASE News RELEASE 
C. Robert Schultz January 28, 1957 
WA 2-9200 Ext 11 1-28-28 :L 


What: 500 clerk-carrier positions available. 

Where: Chicago Post Office. 

When: Bxaminations given daily to assist in filling vacancies. 

Why: Retirements and promotions in last 3 months created vacancies. 

Due to the many promotions and retirements, the Chicago post office has 
immediate openings for young men and women 18 years of age or older in the 
important career positions of clerk or carrier. 
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Postmaster Carl A. Schroeder announced that the recent changes in the re- 
tirement laws which have incerased benefits has encouraged many of the career 
employees to accept their retirement. The retirement law is only one of the 
many features that attracts career employees. The many new benefits have 
attracted hundreds of new personnel for the Post Office each week, but vacancies 
still exist as others apply for retirement earlier than anticipated. 

The Postmaster added that the young men and women of Chicago who desire 
to become a part of this huge business of communications now have an oppor- 
tunity to join the postal family. They will enjoy such extra features as the 
5-day workweek, as many as 5 weeks vacation, and a 13-day sick leave allowance 
each year, merit promotions, and in the next few years in automation improve- 
ment program for greater efficiency. 


The starting annual salary for.a regular distribution clerk is $3,660 plus the 
added 10 percent bonus for duty between 6 p. m. and 6 a.m. Annual automatie 
incerases for 7 years advances the carrer postal employees salary as distribution 
clerk to $4,410. Postal employees enjoy 8 paid holidays each year. 


Each new employee is given a free course of instruction and training in the 
postal training and development unit. 


In addition to the benefits listed, the postal service offers low cost life 


insurance, and if you desire to be a postal carrier, allowances for uniforms are 
now granted. 


This is the time of opportunity to enjoy a position of respect in your com- 
munity. Never before has the Post Office Department offered so much to career 


employees. Apply now—Room 304, Main Post Office Building, Canal and Van 
Buren Streets, Chicago 7, Ill. 


You are urged to apply in person for new postal opportunities in the field of 
communication. 

No magic can work. More money, more wages, more for the neces- 
sities of life are needed to make the post office an efficient force. 

It is not only important to attract help, but is also important to 
attract educated help. The operations of post offices are complicated. 
Intricate schemes must be learned by employees. Many employees 
are dropped because of scheme failures. stable force is necessary 
for efficient operation. The labor turnovers largely exist where the 
cost of living is high. After labor is recruited it is more important 
to retain it. 

The justice of the situation demands the establishment of a differ- 
ential. If costs are higher in one locality than another, the compensa- 
tion should be different. All industry today has pay differences. 
Wages are not identical for the same type of work. The same skills 
are paid differently in different places. This is not a newfangled 
idea, but as old as time. The question is, Can a realistic approach to 
the problem of postal pay be achieved or is utter selfish consideration 
going to dominate the scene ? 

The chief factor in the composition of wages is the cost of living. 
There can be no other formulation. Any other type of procedure to 
pay equal wages for equal work is an impossible formulation. The 
wages should be based on the formula of commensurate wages for 
different costs. The luxury of legalizing wages irrespective of costs 
cannot long be endured. The inflationary trend makes a differential as 
the only way out of the postal mess. 

The trend of price advance has caused great hardship to post-office 
employees. It takes 60 hours of labor to pay a month’s rent. The 
price of a haircut is $2, a bus ride is 20 cents, a first-run Loop movie 
1s $1.50, a corned beef sandwich, 65 to 75 cents. In 1935 a corned beef 
sandwich was 10 cents. 

In order to make ends meet, many employees must go through the 
grueling task of working on another job. High speed prevails in 
postal distribution of mail and high speed generally prevails in pri- 
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vate industry. The effect of working 12 hours per day with the addi- 
tional time for travel has reduced postal labor to the status of a slave. 
The great achievement of the last century in eliminating chattel 
slavery has produced a new kind of slavery—economic slavery. 

The result of such an existence must produce premature old age, or 
illness. Present conditions are costly to the post office; constantly 
training new help; upsetting situations rarely a well-organized oper- 
ation. The time oo come for action by Congress. Indeed a sad com- 
mentary on a domestic problem confronting the richest nation on 
earth failing to meet the issues squarely by effectuating a relief for 
its most loyal servants, the post-office workers of our great land. 

Chairman and members of the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee, we implore you to give speedy consideration and approval to 
Hi. R. 6453 and H. R. 6504. It is just and renders aid where aid is 
needed most. We feel certain that efforts extended in behalf of our 
aggrieved membership will be deeply appreciated and will long be 
remembered. The Chicago community as a whole will be benefited 
by clearing air hovering over the post office. This is one sure way to 
make the service what it has been for decades, a dependable and up- 
right certain force in the business world of today. 

‘We thank you. 

Senator Nevusercer. The next witness is Mr. Harold McAvoy, 
president, United National Association of Post Office Clerks. 

Mr. Kerury. Mr. Chairman, I wish to call attention to another typo- 
graphical error on the agenda. Mr. McAvoy is national president of 
the National Association of Post Office and Postal Transportation 
Service Mail Handlers, Watchmen, and Messengers. 

Senator Neusercer. We will see that your full and accurate title 
is included. 


Mr. McAvoy. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD McAVOY, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF POST OFFICE AND POSTAL TRANSPORTATION SERV- 
ICE MAIL HANDLERS, WATCHMEN, AND MESSENGERS, ON S. 27 


Mr. McAvor. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, my 
name is Harold McAvoy, national president of the National Associa- 
tion of Post Office and Postal Transportation Service Mail Handlers, 
Watchmen and Messengers. We are part of the Government Em- 
ployees’ Council and the American Federation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. 

At the start 1 would like to thank you and the members of your 
committee for the privilege of appearing before you and the chance 
to give our reasons why our peorile in the postal service are entitled 
to an American standard of living pay increase. You have before 
you a pay bill known as 8. 27, which if enacted into law, would 
increase the rates of basic compensation of officers and employees in 
the field service of the Post Office Department. Our organization 
fully endorses S. 27. 

As you and your committee realize, our people have received one 
pay raise in the last 6 years. Based on the price index of 1939 our 
Government employees in 1945 were living on a 76-cent dollar, At 
the present time, I have been informed, this dollar has been cut to 
49.6 cents. 
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A new study has been made by the Heller committee for research, 
using the year 1956, which shows that a family of four (home rent- 
ing) needs a salary of at least $5,592.59 to get by. A salary of $5,849 
is needed to support a home-owning family. (San Francisco.) 

The United Community Services researchers have spent almost 2 
years gathering facts for A Guide to Family Living Costs in the 
District. According to these people, a husband, wife, a boy of 13 
and a girl of 8 would need a salary of $5,207.20 yearly to meet the 
living costs. This family would have a television set but no car 
and would have to do some scrimping around the edges to maintain 
living standards consistent with health, well-being and self respect. 

I have tried to make a comparison of the job our mail handlers do 
in the postal service with outside industry and it is impossible. For 
your information, I would like to point out at this time what our 
people do in the postal service. 


POSITION : MATL HANDLER, LEVEL 3 


Basic function.—Loads, unloads, and moves bulk mail, and performs other 
duties incidental to the movement and processing of mail. 

Duties and responsibilities.— 

(a) Unloads mail received by trucks. Separates all mail received by trucks 
and conveyors for subsequent dispatch to other conveying units, and separates 
and delivers working mails for delivery to distribution areas. 

(6) Places empty sacks or pouches on racks, labels them where labels are 
prearranged or racks are plainly marked, dumps mail from sacks, cuts ties, 
faces letter mail, carries mail to distributors for processing, places processed 
mail into sacks, removes filled sacks and pouches from racks, closes and locks 
same. Picks up sacks, pouches, and outside pieces, separates outgoing bulk mails 
for dispatch and loads mail onto trucks. 

(c) Handles and sacks empty equipment, inspects empty equipment for mail 
content, restrings sacks. 

(ad) Cancels stamps on parcel post, operates canceling machines, carries mail 
from canceling machine to distribution cases. 


(e) Assists in supply and slip rooms and operates addressograph, mimeograph, 
and similar machines. 


(f) In addition, may perform any of the following duties: 
(i) Acts as armed guard for valuable registry shipments and as watchman 
and guard around post-office building. 


(ii) Makes occasional simple distribution of parcel-post mail requiring no 
scheme knowledge. 


(iii) Operates electric fork-lift trucks. 

(iv) Rewraps soiled or broken parcels. 

(v) Performs other miscellaneous duties, such as stamping tickets, weigh- 
ing incoming sacks, cleaning and sweeping in workrooms, offices, and trucks 
when such work is not performed by regular cleaners. 

Now with your permission I would like to compare the annual 
salaries of several industries. In 36 American industries the average 
worker now is paid at the rate of more than $5,000 per year. To name 
a few: plumbing and heating, $6,001; machine tool part manufactur- 
ing, $5,984;.computing-machine manufacturing, $5,245; telephone in- 
stallation, $5.21 1; and lithographing, $5,034. 

I am happy to say that they are least $1,000 ahead of our people, 
but it is hard to believe that our starting salary is $3,300 and after 7 
years our people reach the maximum of $4,020. 

As all involved in our job, day in and day out, know that over the 
last years we have increased productivity by 20 percent with less em- 
ployees. Every day it becomes increasingly hard not only to hold the 





1 Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor. 
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regular employees but to get new men to fill in for employees who 
retire or quit. It would be my guess that at least 80 percent of our 
employees have an outside job or that their wife is working to help 
carry the money burden. 

In closing my statement, Mr. Chairman and members of this com- 
mittee, I appeal to you on behalf of our members in the field to give 
speedy and favorable consideration to S. 27, the pay bill which, if I 
= repeat, would give the postal employees a decent American stand- 
ard of living salary increase. 

Thank you. 

Senator Nevsercer. Thank you, Mr. McAvoy. 

I do not want to jest about a serious situation, but that reminds me 
of a professor I once had at the University of Oregon who told me 
he was _— one of the star tackles on the football team last of all 
the flunks. [Laughter. ] 

Thank you very much, Mr. McAvoy. 

Our next witness listed is Mr. Harry Rosenfield, representing the 
American Society of Safety Engineers. 


STATEMENT OF HARRY N. ROSENFIELD, AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
SAFETY ENGINEERS, ON S. 1326 


Mr. Rosenrretp. My name is Harry N. Rosenfield, and I am an 
attorney with offices at 1735 DeSales Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
I testify in behalf of the American Society of Safety Engineers, a 
one professional engineering society with headquarters in Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

I appear in connection with S. 1326, the Scientific and Professional 
Classification Act, to call this subcommittee’s attention to what may 
well be an oversight that safety engineers have been omitted from 
the list of classification series covered on page 19 of the bill. My pur- 
pose is to request rectification of this error by the inclusion in the 
numerical listing on page 19, of the following: “GS—803-0—Safety 
Engineering Series.” 

his statement is limited in scope. It does not address itself to 
the merits of S. 1326, or to the pros and cons of a separate profes- 
sional classification, or of an increase in salary. Nor does it address 
itself to any safety employees other than safet engineers classified 
by the Civil Service Commission in series 803. Our only purpose at 
this time is to request correction of an unjustified and unwarranted 
discrimination against safety engineers as an action contrary to the 
public interest. 

The ASSE is a national professional engineering society concerned 
with the engineering aspects of the safety and accident-prevention 
movement. It has a current membership of 7,200 people, and a total 
of 64 local chapters located in 32 States. Members of this subcom- 
mittee will be interested to know that there are local ASSE chapters 
in, among other places, Portland, Oreg.; in Louisville, Ky. ; and seven 
chapters in Texas, in Beaumont, Borger, Corpus Christi, Dallas, Fort 
Worth, Houston, and San Antonio. 

ASSE was organized in 1911 and is a nonprofit organization under 
the laws of New York. From 1925 to 1947 it was merged into the 
National Safety Council as its engineering section. Since 1947, it 
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has been an autonomous organization affiliated with the National Safe- 
ty Council in a variety of ways, including mutual representation on 
each other’s board of directors. 

ASSE’s purpose is to promote the arts and sciences connected with 
engineering in its relation to safety and accident prevention. To 
further these objectives, it holds technical meetings; publishes a jour- 
nal and other professional literature; cooperates with other engineer- 
ing societies and with public agencies, helps in the formulation of 
safety codes and standards and accident-prevention programs. 

ASSE uses as its membership criteria the standards promulgated 
by the Engineers’ Council for Professional Development, and has 
accepted that council’s Canons of Ethics for Engineers. ASSE’s 
executive staff participates in the Council of Engineering Society 
Secretaries. 

ASSE is nationally recognized as the professional engineering so- 
ciety in safety. It was officially represented in the Coordinating Com- 
mittee of the President’s Occupational Safety Conference; is a spon- 
sor or cosponsor of 3 safety-code projects of the American Standards 
Association, and is represented on every active safety code committee 
of the ASA; has an officially established affiliation with the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science; has close professional 
and working relationships with engineering colleges throughout the 
Nation; and has been recognized by the United States Department of 
Commerce as a national society of engineers. 

What is a safety engineer? ‘The United States Civil Service Com- 


mission’s Position Classification Standards defines the position as fol- 
lows: 


The safety engineer is a specialist in accident prevention, and in order to 
effectuate an accident prevention program, he must apply an understanding of 
the principles basic to the various engineering sciences * * * and must know 
some of the methods and techniques required in the various fields of engineering 
in order (1) to solve problems and render advice on technical matters in the 
accident prevention field, and (2) to recognize the point at which new methods, 
techniques, or operations should be instituted in order to reduce accident po- 
tentialities. 

A safety engineer is a highly skilled and trained engineer concerned 
with the correction and control of unsafe conditions or practices; with 
designing safeguards and equipment or recommending other means 
of preventing or reducing accident and health hazards, and with the 
education of the public and the training of employees in safe prac- 
tices; with the study of accident records to determine accident causes 
and initiate prevention programs; and with the development and di- 
rection of accident preventive measures. His task is a basic scientific 
and technological one requiring engineering training and knowledge. 

Safety engineers generally specialize principally along specific in- 
dustry lines or Government programs in which they are em; Joyed or 
are consulting engineers. They seek to control unsafe environment 
and unsafe personnel practices by the application of professional and 
scientific engineering knowledge and techniques. 

Safety engineering is included in the curriculum of at least 47 
engineering schools (including Oregon State College; University of 
Louisville; University of Houston; Texas Technological College; 
and Texas A. and M.). A substantial number of State boards for the 
registration of engineers register safety engineers as a distinct branch 
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of engineering, in addition to the almost universal practice of recog- 
nizing safety engineering as a specialty within one of the major 
engineering groups. 

The importance of the safety engineer in the safety movement has 
been recognized by leading safety organizations such as the National 
Safety Council. 

Congress has repeatedly shown its desire to reduce accidents within 
the Federal establishment. The Federal Employees Compensation 
Act (8 U. S. C. 784), as amended, declares the congressional purpose 
to reduce the number of accidents and injuries among Federal em- 
pinyess and to encourage safe practices and eliminate work hazards 
and health risks. As amended by Reorganization Plan No. 19 of 
1950 (15 F. R. 3178), the act directs the heads of Government agencies 
and departments to develop, support, and foster organized safety 
promotion. 

On December 19, 1950, President Truman issued Executive Order 
10194, establishing a Federal Safety Council, to serve in an advisory 
capacity to the Secretary of Labor on matters relating to the safety 
of civilian Federal employees and in furtherance of the general Fed- 
eral safety program. And on October 11, 1954, President Eisenhower 
wrote to the heads of all Federal departments and independent agen- 
cies as follows, in part: 

I am very much concerned with the problem of injuries to Federal work- 
ers. * * * This administration is determined to do everything possible to re- 
duce the rate of such accidents * * * I am, therefore, requesting the head of 
each Government department and agency to review the accident experience and 
safety program of his organization and to take all necessary steps to reduce 
accidents. 

This committee will no doubt be interested to know what has hap- 
pened in this field since 1950, when the Federal Safety Council was 
established. According to the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation, 
between 1949 and 1956 there was a 49.1 percent reduction in the fa- 
tality rate of Federal civil employees. In the 5-year period 1951-56 
there was also an overall reduction of 7.5 percent in disabling non- 
fatal injuries. 

The Bureau of Employees Compensation also indicates that be- 
tween 1951 and 1956, the incurred liabbility for injuries and deaths 
of Federal Employees was reduced from 30 cents per $100 of payroll 
to 25 cents, with a resulting saving to the Federal Government of 
$23.8 million in appropriated funds. 

In commenting on these figures, a BEC official said : 
significant improvement from here forward will probably depend increasingly 
upon expanded and intensified programs. 

It is clear, therefore, that internal safety and accident prevention 
within the Federal establishment is an “essential program of Gov- 
ernment,” to the language of Section 101 (1) of S. 1326, approved by 
Congress and the President. I believe it needs no further proof that 
its effecutation rests with the safety engineers in the various depart- 
ments. 

Safety engineering in the Federal Government centers largely in 
positions involving responsibiilty for internal accident prevention 
within the various Government agencies and departments. According 
to the Civil Service Commission’s Position Classification Standards— 
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the position of a safety engineer in charge of a safety program is essentially 
that.a staff adviser to top management in various units of Government. 

Since the 1923 Classification Act, the Civil Service Commission has 
always classified “safety engineering” as a recognized branch of engi- 
neering, on the same plane as all other branches of engineering. 
Prior to 1949, when there was a separate “P” or professional classi- 
fication, safety engineers were listed in the P-882 series. 

The Civil Service Commission’s current Position Classification 
Standards include a GS-800 series for “professional and scientific” 
work in engineering. Within this series of professional and scientific 
engineers the Civil Service Commission has designated GS-803 as 
“Safety Engineering Series,” which it describes as follows: 

This series includes all classes of positions the duties of which are to be ad- 
vise on, administer, supervise, or perform professional and scientific work which 
requires the application of the basic scientific principles, particularly those of 
higher mathematics, physics, and chemistry, and engineering concepts and 
techniques in controlling physical conditions and operating practices with the 
objective of eliminating the factors tending to result in injury to persons and 
damage to property.” [Emphasis supplied. ] 

The United States Civil Service Commission regards—and has 
always regarded—safety engineers as professional engineers in pre-: 
cisely the same classification of scientific and professional standing 
as all other major branches of engineering. The Standards say: 

Safety engineering requires a knowledge comprised of a basic foundation in 


the scientific principles of mathematics, physical, and engineering sciences, and 
safety engineering techniques and concepts, * * *. 


Other Federal agencies have likewise classified safety engineers 
within the professional engineering category. Such was the case in 
the Wartime National Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel. 
And the United States Department of Labor’s definitive Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles also includes safety engineering within the 
field of professional engineering. 

The latest official information available from Civil Service Com- 
mission shows that on August 31, 1954, there were 595 safety engi- 
neers in the GS—803 series 1n the Federal departmental and field serv- 
ice, and that their average compensation (prior to the last salary raise 
authorized by the Congress) was $6,689 per year. According to this 
survey, 14 agencies had 2 or more safety engineers on their payrolls. 

The efficient and economical operation of the Federal Government 
is in the public interest. The facts here outlined demonstrate that 
adequate safety programs save millions of dollars for the Federal 
Government and the taxpayer. To accomplish this result, safety 
engineers are necessary. 

afety in the operation of the Federal establishment also has enor- 
mously important effects on the safety and health of the American 
eople as a whole. One need cite but a few examples: The Atomic 
nergy Commission and nuclear energy developments; the CAA and 
civilian aviation; the Veterans’ Administration and veterans hos- 
pitals; the National Park Service and recreational activities; and the 
activities of the field councils of the Federal Safety Iouncil, in par- 
ticipating in local safety activities of all kinds. Here, too, the safety 
ae, is the essential cog for program success. 
he growing complexity of modern life portends further extensive 
need for safety and accident-prevention programs. The develop- 
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ments in private use of atomic energy; rapid expansion of automa- 
tion; revolutionary advances in air, land, and sea transportation; and 
ore strides in chemistry—all these, and others, only serve to under- 

ime the need for advanced technical skills and for more qualified 
safety engineers to protect the general public as well as the employees 
involved. 

Perhaps it is also germane to call this committee’s attention to the 
fact that a down ing of the safety engineering profession in the 
Nation through failure to include it in a Federal professional classi- 
fication system, would be seriously detrimental to the entire safety 
movement and to the urgently needed national effort to reduce our 
growing national accident toll. 

On the basis of the facts herein presented, ASSE believes that every 
consideration of public policy, as well as the stated purposes of S. 1326, 
require the inclusion of GS-803—Safety Engineering Series, within 
the coverage of S. 1326: 

I. S. 1826 would enact a “Scientific and Professional Classification 
Act.” It has been shown that since 1923, safety engineers have been 
classified as professional engineers, within the Federal classification 
structure, on an absolutely equal level with all the other engineers in- 
eluded in S. 1326. 

II. S. 1326 states its purpose to be to— 

(1) Strengthen national defense and further the interests of 
other essential Government programs; 
(2) Protect, maintain, and advance American scientific and 
technological preeminence; and 
(3) Improve efficiency, productivity, and performance of Fed- 
eral professional scientific and technological functions. 
All 3 of these purposes apply to safety engineers in precisely the same 
manner as to all aie engineers included in S. 1326. 
III. S. 1326 states several results anticipated from establishing a 
mp and professional classification se compensation system, as 
ollows: 
(1) To enable the Federal Government to attract and retain 
high-caliber professional and scientific personnel; and 
(2) To offer maximum incentives for such persons through 
compensation, prestige of service and career opportunities. _ 

These anticipated results apply with full force to safety engi- 
neers. Any downgrading of their classification and compensation 
status in the Federal Government will result in a serious inability 
of the Government to retain its present staffs of safety engineers. 
In addition to encouraging them to leave for private industry, such 
an action would invite safety engineers (hitherto classified on a pro- 
fessional level) to change their classification to other engineering 
series given professional and preferred status by S. 1326, and thus to 
move into other engineering work. Safety engineering would suffer 
irreparable loss, and the Government would be unable to carry out 
vital programs requiring the services of safety engineers. By the 
same token, the Federal Government will find it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to recruit qualified replacements. Industry’s demand for 
safety engineers is too great for the Government to be able to attract 
high-caliber safety engineers to. work under substandard conditions 
and in the absence of the presige, status, compensation, and pro- 
fessional recognition which they can obtain from private employers. 
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In the best interests of the internal operation of the Federal 
Government, as well as in the general public welfare, therefore, it is 
of the utmost importance that the Congress continue and maintain 
the professional status of safety engineers classified within the GS- 
803 series, a professional status which has been recognized by the 
Civil Service Commission for over 30 years. 

For the reasons herein stated, the American Society of Safety 
Engineers requests and urges the Congress to assure the inclusion 
of safety engineers classified in the GS-803 series in any list of series 
covered by a Scientific and Professional Classification Act. Specifi- 
cally, the American Society of Safety Engineers requests and urges 
this committee to amend S. 1326 so as to include on page 19, in its 
proper numerical order, the following: “GS-803-0—Safety Engi- 
neering Series.” 

wishes to thank this subcommittee for the opportunity to 
testify, and for the committee’s consideration of its request. 

You asked an earlier witness, Mr. Chairman, whether there was 
any technical or historical reason for the noninclusion of that par- 
ticular group in 8S. 1326. Every technical and historical reason is 
for the inclusion of the safety engineers in S. 1326. 

Since the 1923 Classification Act, the Civil Service Commission has 
regularly and always regarded these people as professional engi- 
neers. Prior to the 1949 Classification Act when there was a sep- 
arate professional series, they were in that series. 

The National Roster of Scientific Personnel included them in that 
series and the Dictionary of Occupational Titles of the Department 
of Labor lists them as professional engineers. Therefore, we request 
your consideration for the inclusion of safety engineers within S. 
1326 or any other bill which establishes a special professional and 
technical classification. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you very much, Mr. Rosenfield. 
Naturally, the same question would apply as I voiced when Miss 
Bennett came on for the librarians, so I am glad you brought that 
up. 
oH RosEnFietD. Thank you very much. 

Senator Nevusercer. The next witness listed is Mr. Paul H. Rob- 
bins, executive director, National Society of Professional Engineers, 


STATEMENT OF PAUL H. ROBBINS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NA- 
TIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS, ON S. 1326 


Mr. Rogerns. My name is Paul H. Robbins. I am executive di- 
rector of the National Society of Professional Engineers. The so- 
ciety is a nonprofit, membership organization composed of profes- 
sional engineers all of whom are registered under applicable State 
engineering registration laws. The society’s 42,000 members are 
affiliated through 43 State societies and approximately 350 local 
chapters. 

It is a well-known fact today that the agencies of the Federal 
Government have had the greatest difficulty in recent years in se- 
curing the services of engineers and scientists and, in fact, in some 
cases have lost experienced technical personnel to more attractive 
offers from industry and other private organizations. It is our 
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opinion that our Federal Government is entitled to and should be 
in a position to secure the very best engineering and scientific talent 
‘which is available in order that our country’s interests may be 
furthered in the fields of national defense, economy and efficiency 
‘during these pressing times and in the future. The National Society 
of Professional Engineers, therefore, strongly endorses and supports 
the establishment of a system for the separate classification and com- 
‘pensation of scientific and professional positions in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, proposed by S. 1326, as the proper approach to a solution of 
the urgent problem of securing and retaining competent professional 
engineers in Federal service. 

In order to assure an adequate, efficient solution to this problem 
by the Federal Government, several factors are involved : 

The National Society of Professional Engineers believes that pro- 
fessional engineers in Federal service are deserving of professional 
recognition and prestige. By reason of their advanced training and 
adherence to a commonly accepted ethical standard imposed by the 
profession itself as a matter of self-discipline in the public interest, 
professionals have come to place a high emphasis on their identifi- 
cation apart from strictly occupational classifications. This separate 
identification is an important ingredient in maintaining and en- 
hancing the morale and service of the professionals. For this reason, 
the recommendation contained in §. 1326 to place professional em- 

loyees in a separate scientific and professional schedule, and to des- 
ignate such persons in the SPS category, represents, in the opinion 
of the national society, a recognition that such a professional classi- 
fication is essential. 

It was recently noted by the Cordiner Committee report that pro- 
fessional prestige is of greatest importance to the engineer, and that 
some of the factors contributing to professional prestige were: 

1. Assignment to important and challenging work, and reasonable 
freedom in its pursuit. 

2. By-line authorship credit on official reports written. 

3. Opportunity to attend meetings of and become active in scien- 
tific and engineering societies with expenses at least partly paid by 
the Federal Government. 

4. Opportunity and financial aid in the pursuit of advanced aca- 
demic degrees. 

The above are but an example of the factors recognized by the 
Cordiner Committee. In the opinion of the national society they are 
logical and well deserving of consideration. We fully endorse them 
as essential to the achievement of proper professional prestige for 
engineers in Federal service. 

owever, we feel that the most immediate, effective proposition 
which would attain that degree of professional recognition and 
prestige so essential to the professional employee, is their assignment 
to separate schedules and classifications systems as proposed in S. 
1326. The elimination of the “P” (professional) category by the 
Classification Act of 1949 has led to a decline in morale among pro- 
fessionals, a feeling that the acquisition of specialized knowledge in 
a profession is no longer regarded as a material factor in personnel 
decisions. 

We sincerely urge that the subcommittee give favorable considera- 
tion to the establishment of a separate classification system for pro- 
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fessional personnel in the earnest belief that such action will be a 
major step toward helping the Government achieve its objective of 
attracting and holding fully qualified and competent engineers and 
scientists. 3 : 

We would like to take the opportunity of placing before the sub- 
committee a listing of certain classification series within the engi- 
neering group (GS 800-0), plus one other, which are not specifically 
mentioned as being covered by S. 1326, and which the national so- 
ciety feels should be included in the scientific and professional 
schedule. ‘These positions are based on the Civil Service Commis- 
sion’s “Handbook of Occupational Groups and Series of Classes,” and 
represent those classes of engineering positions, the duties of which 
are to engage in work of a professional nature, and which require 
professional qualifications. These positions are as follows: 

GS 803-0 Safety Engineer Series 
804-0 Fire Prevention Engineer Series 
805-0 Maintenance Engineering Series 
811-0 Construction Engineering Series 
819-0 Sanitary Engineering Series 
821-0 Highway Research Engineering Series 
822-0 Highway Design Engineering Series 
823-0 Highway Construction and Maintenance Engineering Series 
824-0 Bridge Engineering Series 
831-0 Automotive Engineer Series 
892-0 Ceramic Engineering Series 
897-0 Valuation Engineering Series 

1370-0 Cartography Series 


These positions, we feel, can justifiably be included in those series 
on page 19 of the bill, which would be placed in the scientific and 
professional schedule. 

Voluminous material has been spoken and written concerning the 
disparity between salaries of federally employed engineers and those 
in private industry. This discrepancy has been a major factor in the 
Government’s inability to recruit and retain adequate numbers of 
competent engineers and scientists. All of this great quantity of in- 
formation and data contains convincing evidence that an adjustment, 
of the salaries of engineers and scientists in the Federal service is 
in order and is required if the Government is not to fall further be- 
hind in its effort to obtain and retain competent engineering staffs. 

Figures just obtained as a result of the salary survey conducted by 
the National Society of Professional Engineers for 1956 indicate 
that engineers in the Federal service were paid at a rate 21 percent 
lower than private industry. The overall median income of engi- 
neers in the Federal Government as shown by our survey was $8,190 
Ser to $9,870 for private industry. It is also noted that based 
on the same data the salaries of engineers in the Federal service were 
lower than those applicable to engineers in public utilities, educa- 
tion, private practice and contractor organizations. The statistical 
analysis of the data collected in our 1956 survey is not yet quite com- 
plete. However, we do expect to have the completed report available 
next month, at which time copies will be furnished to the subcom- 
mittee for additional information. 

A token attempt to alleviate this crucial salary situation was taken 
last year by the Civil Service Commission when it raised the mini- 
mum rate of pay for certain engineering, scientific or technical posi- 
tions at grades GS-5, 7, 9, and 11 under the Classification Act as 
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amended by section 104 of Public Law 763. These increases, while 
admittedly a stride in the right direction, cannot correct a long-range 
situation. They merely provide immediate short-term increases still 
within the basic general schedule, and further compress the salary 
range between the young engineers and those mee holding the 
more responsible positions who have a wealth of background and 
experience. Such a situation can and has led to higher resignation 
manep, Wo engineering and scientific employees in positions of GS-12 
or above. 

In addition, varied and sundry proposals have been suggested in 
an oliont to provide Federal pay adjustments. Some of these are as 

ollows: 

1, Give the Civil Service Commission authority to fix the starting 
salaries at any step within the grade, and superimpose step increases 
beyond the present limit. 

2. Start engineering and scientific graduates at GS-7 instead of the 
present GS-5. 

3. Increase the number of supergrades (16, 17, or 18) that pay from 
$12,900 to $16,000. 

4, Give the Civil Service Commission broader authority to adjust 
upward the salaries of scientists, engineers and other short-supply, 
hard-to-hire personnel. 

5. Amend the Classification Act to give the Commission the au- 
thority to set salaries for the scientists and engineers to meet competi- 
tive conditions. 

At present, the Civil Service Commission has exhausted its legal 
authority. The situation continues, and in the opinion of the Na- 
tional Society of Professional Engineers the above-mentioned solu- 
tions will not get to the heart of the problem. In our opinion, at- 
tempts to eliminate the discrepancy between Federal salaries and those 
in private industry will not afford a complete, long-lasting solution 
to the need for engineers and scientists in Federal service. In addi- 
tion to immediate or long-range salary increases, the Federal Gov- 
ernment must afford the scientists and engineers professional recog- 
nition. Separate classifications systems and schedules must be a 
lished for professional employees so that separate identification and 
treatment in matters other than salary can create an atmosphere in 
Federal service which will compare favorably in all respects to pri- 
vate industry and other fields of endeavor. 

The Cordiner Committee has recognized that Federal pay raises are 
imperative at this time, and has recommended that Federal employees 
at grades GS-7 and above be granted increases averaging approxi- 
mately 12 percent. This Committee report has further stated that 
one of the basic principles of a modern compensation system is the 
maintenance of internal alinement; that is, the interrelationship of 
many occupations in a wage structure and of the many levels in each 
ee In support of this principle the Committee report has 

eclared : 


Recent proposals to establish separate salary schedules only for certain occu- 
pations apparently ignore the essential internal pay relationships between 
groups. Insofar as competitive private business rates are concerned, there is 
little difference between pay scales for scientists and other professionals. The 
Committee believes that a separate schedule of pay for professionals or others 
would violate sound principles of salary administration. 
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This proposition is one which must be faced up to realistically by 
the Congress if we are to achieve a sound and workable solution to the 
problem. In our complex modern civilization technological personnel 
are a key group, and the Government must be able to attract and re- 
tain malted employees in that group to meet its defense and other 
essential needs. In the face of this well-accepted fact we cannot con- 
tinue to pretend that there must be uniformity among all classifica- 
tions for the sake of uniformity. Specialized professional personnel 
cannot be treated in the context of being just another element of the 
overall picture without coming to the present unhappy situation we 
now face. We suggest that the Government cannot have it both 
ways—that professional skills are an indispensable element, the lack 
of which imperils our Nation’s security and progress, and at the same 
time insist that this same group be treated in the same manner and 
under the same conditions as general employees in other categories. 
There is nothing startling or new about the concept of classification 
and pay according to specialized knowledge and ability. The only 

uestion now posed is whether the Congress is prepared to recognize 
the emergent role of engineers and scientists as coming within that 
category of persons who, because of their unique place in our techno- 
logical age, require a specially developed system of identification and 
compensation. We think the Government agencies have over the past 
few years made the point crystal clear that such a time has arrived. 

As we have stated earlier in our testimony, we believe the Federal 
Government is entitled to the very best engineering and scientific 
talent which is available. To assure that the engineers in Federal 
service are fully qualified for their positions by reason of education, 
training, and experience, we believe their competence should be certi- 
fied by qualifying as professional engineers as established by law in 
all the States, territories, possessions, and the District of Columbia. 

The National Society of Professional Engineers believes that where 
a professional field is clearly delineated by law, the Federal Gov- 
ernment should accept and follow the line of demarcation between 
those who are legally qualified to practice the profession and those 
who are not so qualified. This principle is accepted in the case of the 
medical and legal professions, but not in engineering. With the 
extensive amount of Federal moneys to be expended under the direc- 
tion of engineering supervision and responsibility, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has the duty to the taxpayer of assuring him of the com- 
petency of the engineering personnel involved. The State engineer- 
ing registration laws have been adopted in order to safeguard. life, 
health, and property and to promote the public welfare. This prin- 
ciple has induced the State legislatures and the Congress of the 
United States to recognize as a matter of public interest and concern 
“that the profession of engineering merit and receive the confidence 
of the public and that only qualified persons be permitted to engage 
in the practice of engineering” (quoted portion from Public Law 789, 
8ist Cong., 2d sess.) It would seem imperative that the executive 
branch of the Federal Government likewise recognize these principles 
for those in responsible engineering positions. 

The national society would be among the first to recognize the im- 
practicability of the imposition of an across-the-board requirement 
of registration under a State law to qualify for an engineering posi- 
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tion with the Federal Government. However, a start should be made 
in that direction and it is suggested that the first step should be the 
institution of a registration requirement for new employees or pro- 
moted employees to engineering positions at the level of Federal 
classifications which would require as a prerequisite approximately 4 
years of broad and progressive professional engineering experience. 
We feel this would constitute a logical starting point as State engi- 
neering registration laws generally require 4 years of similar responsi- 
ble experience to qualify for licensure as a professional engineer. 

For this reason we recommend that the point at which registra- 
tion as a professional engineer would be required, should be the pro- 
posed SPS-5. We have suggested this grade as the starting point 
for registration primarily for two reasons: First, it appears unlikely 
that a young engineer would progress through SPS grades 1 to 4, 
inclusive, in less than 4 years (at the end of which he would generally 
be eligible for State registration), particularly if it is realized that 
much of the rapid promotion in recent years has been due to the cur- 
rent low salaries in relation to those in industry, and that the only 
way to increase the compensation in order to hold these engineers in 
the Federal service has been through a more rapid than normal pro- 
motion rate. Second, the responsibilities associated with classifica- 
tions of SPS-5 and higher are such that it would be reasonable to 
require that persons in these grades prove their competency for hold- 
ing such engineering positions by meeting requirements similar to 
those established by State law. Since State licensure is required for 
persons performing the duties of, and occupying the positions of 
doctors and lawyers in the Federal service, it would operate to the 
benefit of the Government, the public, and the profession to insist 
that engineers meet similar requirements. 

This suggestion that a registration or licensure requirement for 
engineers be incorporated into Senate bill 1326 is not unique. The 
Federal Government for many years has insisted on State licensure 
as a requirement for certain doctors, nurses, and lawyers in the Fed- 
eral service. For example, section 202 of Public Law 603, 84th Con- 

, 2d session, providing appropriations for the Justice Depart- 
ment declares that: 

None of the funds appropriated by this title may be used to pay the com- 
pensation of any person hereafter employed as an attorney * * * unless such 
person shall be duly licensed and authorized to practice as an attorney under 
the laws of a State, Territory, or the District of Columbia. 

Furthermore, the act of 1946 establishing the Department of Medi- 
cine and Surgery in the Veterans’ Administration requires that per- 
sons appointed as doctors, dentists, nurses, or pharmacists in the 
Department be either licensed or registered in one of the States or 
Territories or in the District of Columbia. (See 38 U.S. C. 15d.) 

To give practical effect to our recommendation that a registration 
requirement for engineers be incorporated into S. 1326, we expressly 
request that the following be added as subsection (e) to section 401 
on page 22 of the bill: 


(e) For positions in the engineering series, on and after the effective date 
of this Act, no person shall be appointed or promoted to SPS-—5, or a higher 
grade, unless such person is registered in accordance with the engineering 
registration law of a state, territory, or possession of the United States, or 
of the District of Columbia: Provided, That persons holding positions in the 
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engineering series on the effective date of this Act may continue in their pres- 
ent grade (as converted to an SPS grade by section 302 (a)), without com- 
plying with the above requirement. 

We respectfully request that the committee favorably consider this 

roposal. 

2 e National Society of Professional Engineers sincerely believes 
that the adoption and implementation of the basic recommendations 
made here today will considerably enhance the position of Federal 
agencies in achieving a professional engineering force which will be 
not only adequate in numbers, but outstanding in efficiency of pian- 
ning and operation. Adequate salary increases, in and of themselves, 
will not afford a complete solution to the existing problem. In ad- 
dition, and might we add, in conjunction, federally employed engi- 
neers must be afforded that degree of recognition as professionals to 
which they are entitled. For this reason, the National Society 
strongly endorses and supports S. 1326 as a logical program for the 
effective securing and retaining of an adequate professional engi- 
neering force in the Federal Government. Senator Johnston’s bill 
is sound in that it combines appropriate pay increases with recog- 
nition of professional employees by placing them in a separate pro- 
fessional classification schedule. 

The National Socity of Professional Engineers appreciates this 
opportunity of offering suggestions and recommendations on this 
problem which is of such national significance. The national society 
offers the committee and its staff and and all cooperation or assistance 
which may be desired in the study of these recommendations. 

Senator Neupercer. Thank you very much, Mr. Robbins. 

Are there any questions of Mr. Robbins? 

Senator YarnoroucH. No questions. 

Senator Neupercer. We appreciate your coming here. 

Thank you very much. 

The next witness is Dr. John O'Keefe. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN A. O'KEEFE, ON S. 1326 


Mr. O’Kererr, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
wish to make it clear that I am speaking as an individual, not as a 
representative of the Army, Map Service, the Corps of Engineers, or of 
the United States, Army. I am speaking on behalf of, and strongly 
recommend enactment of, S. 1326, which would establish a scientific 
and professional schedule within the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, and which would increase the salaries of scientific, profes- 
sional, and technical employees of the Government commensurate with 
those paid by private industry. 

The primary reason, as I see it, why a favorable report should be 
adopted on S. 1326 is the high cost to the taxpayer because of the 
current high turnover rate among professional, scientific, and techni- 
cal personnel. By the high turnover rate I mean the high rate of 
hiring and quitting. 

The high turnover rate seems to me to be bad for four reasons: 

1. Because a new employee must necessarily receive considerable 
training in order to be of full value to the Government on the job. 
Most scientific, engineering, and technical positions require at least 
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a year of training before the employee is really useful. During this 
time the cost to the Government of having the employee on the job, 
including overhead costs, is, I should think, approximately $8,000, or 
about what it would have cost to send the employee for 4 years to an 
Ivy League college. When the turnover rate reaches 2 percent per 
month, or 24 percent per year, it means that the employee stays on 
the job on the average only 2 years, of which at least 1 year was spent 
in training. 

2. The second reason why a high turnover is costly is because of 
the high frequency of blunders. Many scientific, engineering, and 
technical employees are consulted by the production people, either 
inside or outside of the Government. Incorrect advice in these cases 
can easily lead to the waste of millions of dollars in unproductive 
effort and scrapping of material. In many cases, long experience is 

uired to give correct advice. 

3. The third reason why a high turnover is expensive is that it 
delays or nullifies the effort to install automation. If we are going 
to have a more efficient Government with more value for the money, 
it will probably be necessary to employ machinery, just as is done 
on production. But it is useless to buy expensive automation equip- 
ment without a skilled staff to operate it. Without a competent 
staff, an expensive piece of automated equipment raises the cost of 
doing work rather than lowering it, since there are too many mis- 
takes and such inefficient operating that in the end the costs are 
a than they would have been had the project been produced by 
hand. 

4. The fourth reason is that of security. It is notorious that a 
high turnover rate is a menace to security, since it means a flood of 
workers thrown upon the market with a greater or lesser degree of 
training in secret information. Although this turnover is serious, I 
do not believe that the individual employees are to blame. The 
rising cost of living has made it very difficult for the Government 
employee to maintain an ordinary standard of living and yet to save 
enough to send his children to college, and so he offers his services 
to high-bidding private industry in order to provide for his family. 

In my house, my wife bakes the bread; we rarely buy it at the 
store; we never use butter. Nearly all of the children’s clothes are 
secondhand. We have no TV; our radio was given to us in 1942; 
our car is a 1947 model. We never spend money on liquor or 
cigarettes. Nevertheless, we are not saving anything toward the 
children’s education, except what is represented by the payments 
on the house. 

The Government scientist, engineer, and technician is constantly 
offered more money to leave his work, either to go into private enter- 
prise or to take a managerial or administrative post in the Govern- 
ment. During 1956, I received four such offers. Most of my col- 
leagues of the same general grade as myself received similar offers. 

he present low salary scale means serious hardship to Govern- 
ment employees, especially those with families. Engineering, scien- 
tific, and technical employees can readily get larger salaries by leav- 
ing Government. Hence, they leave. ‘This turnover is wasteful of 
the taxpayers’ money because new men must be trained at the cost 
of thousands of dollars; because only experienced men can avoid very 
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expensive blunders, particularly where production is involved; be- 
cause high turnover impedes the introduction of automation, which 
offers the only long-range way of lowering Government costs safely. 

Finally, the loss of these people constitutes a danger to the na- 
tional security. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for allowing me the opportunity to ex- 
press my personal views. 

Senator Neusercer. Dr. O’Keefe, I would like to ask you a ques- 
tion, because I have been scanning your testimony and you talk about 
your own standard of living. 

Dr. O’Keere. Yes, sir. 

Senator Neupercer. You say, “We never use butter,” your wife 
bakes the bread, and so on. We do not use butter either, but that is 
because I watch my cholesterol intake, and I think this ought to be a 
matter of choice and not an economic necessity as it applies in your 
statement. I would like to ask you: What is your annual salary? 
would not intrude on your privacy if you had not brought up your 
standard of living. 

Dr. O’Kzerr. My pay is $9,850. I have seven children. 

Senator Neusrrcrr. You have 7 children and you get $9,850 a 
year? 

Dr. O’Keere. Yes, sir. 

Senator Neusercer. You find, on a salary of $9,850 a year, with a 
family of 7 children, your wife and yourself, you are unable to buy a 
car later than a 1947 model; you are unable to buy butter; your wife 
bakes your own bread, and so forth ? 

Dr. O’Keere. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nevsercer. I think that is very significant. I think it is 
particularly significant because there must be some people who have 
very nearly the number of children you have who are getting only 
$4,400 a year, as has been indicated in some of this testimony on 
postal pay and, on $9,850 a year, you are unable to afford what many 
people certainly regard as necessities rather than luxuries because of 
the size of your family ? 

Dr. O’Keere. Yes, sir. 

Senator Neupercer. I think that is very significant. 

Are there any questions ? 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Dr. O’Keefe, I want to commend you for 
staying in the Government service in the face of the four offers that 
you received in 1956 for employment in private industry at higher 
wages or higher salaries. I note also that your radio is a 1942 radio 
ae that you have no TV. I want you to know that there are many 
of us in the Nation that appreciate dedicated service like that. I 
might say, Mr. Chairman, that I was impressed by the last two sen- 
tences in the statement by Mr. Whitmore, for the Patent Office So- 


ciety. His last two sentences read: 


Is this a time for appointing more study committees? 

Or time for action? 

T personally believe it is a time for action, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. O’Keerr. Of the offers referred to, one came from private indus- 
try ; the others were managerial or administrative positions within the 
Government. 

Senator Nevpercer. I, too, believe it is time for action and I want to 
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say that I join in what Senator Yarborough said about Dr. O’Keefe’s 
testimony. 

I think although it is very brief and he, himself, has been. extremely. 
considerate in not imposing on our time, that in the facts he has 
brought gut we have heard some of the most significant testimony 
offered to date. I really believe that. 

Dr. O’Keefe, we thank you for your sincerity and dedication in 
coming here and the information you have brought us, I think it is 
really some of the most convincing testimony we have had and it cer- 
tainly will be brought out on the floor of the Senate if and when a bill 
reaches there. 

_Our next witness is Mr. Ray Hulick, National Rural Letter Car- 
riers. 


STATEMENT OF RAY L. HULICK, PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL 
RURAL LETTER CARRIERS’ ASSOCIATION, ON S. 27 


My name is Ray L. Hulick, I am president of the National Rural 
Letter Carriers’ Association. Our association has a membership of 
more than 36,000 regularly classified, retired, temporary and substi- 
tute rural letter carriers. Mr. Chairman, we deeply appreciate the 
opportunity to aa before this subcommittee and express our 
views on §. 27, to adjust the salaries of postal personnel. 

Initially, we would like to express our appreciation to Senator 
Johnston of South Carolina, the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee for his introduction of S. 27, and also thank Senators Langer, 
Neuberger, Young, Humphrey, McNamara, and Magnuson for their 
joint sponsorship of the measure. These Senators have demonstrated 
their great interest in the problems of inadequate salaries for postal 
employees. 

Postal employees find themselves in a constantly compressing eco- 
nomic straitjacket resulting, on the one hand, from their fixed in- 
comes and on the other by the continuing consumer cost-of-living in- 
creases. Employees must depend upon the Government for a living 
wage as they are arbitrarily restricted to statutory. salary limitations. 
Salary negotiation is not available to them. 

Chairman Neuberger highlighted the Government’s obligation to 
its Federal workers when he asked the question : 

How in all fairness and equity can we neglect to raise the pay of Federal 
workers when their cost of living continues to go up? 

It is an established fact that the cost of living continues its constant 
upward trend in spite of President Eisenhower's urging of self- 
discipline upon business and labor to “hold the line.” Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reports actually indicate a new high price index was 
reached in each of the last 7 months. Postal and other Federal em- 
ployes must live within statutory fixed incomes. This immediately 
places the Federal employee in a most unfavorable position and 
the postal employee cannot cope with 6 years of steadily increasing 

rices in the face of an only approximate 8.2 percent increase in pay. 
Self-discipline requests have not halted or reversed the upward eco- 
nomic trend in the constant spiral of prices and wages outside 
Government. Senator Javits stated before this committee an opinion 
universally held by all postal employees: 
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Postal workers are entitled to compensation which is commensurate with the 
high standards of service they render and commensurate with prevailing rates 
of wages and compensation and job security in private business. 

The January 18 issue of the U. S. News & World Report this year 
reported that the average factory worker in the latter part of 1956 
was receiving weekly earnings of $82.42. By contrast, a recent letter 
from a rural carrier with more than 25 years of service reported a 
weekly take-home pay of $77.54. The carrier went on and stated: 

I have tried in every way I know how to reduce my bills but I just cannot 
figure out any way to get them lower so unless something is done in the way 
of a pay raise and soon, things are going to be rather bleak in our household. 
He went on to say that in order to make economic ends meet in his 
household budget that his wife assisted by doing door-to-door selling 
and by taking in roomers. 

Chairman Ellsworth of the Civil Service Commission testifying 
before the subcommittee a few days ago did not appear to oppose 


postal salary adjustment, although at one point in his statement he 
did state: 


We do not endorse legislation granting general pay increases of Federal 
employees. 
Mr. Ellsworth’s entire statement appeared to deal exclusively with 
other than postal salary adjustments. In his summary he stated: 
It appears that a pay-raise increase for Classification Act employees would 
create further complexities in the already distorted Federal pay structure and 


because of the impact such increases would make on the national economy we 
do not at this time recommend enactment of the bills which you are considering: 


In suggesting the need of a thorough analysis and overhaul of the 
entire Federal pay structure, surely the Chairman of the Commission 
could not have been suggesting that a reclassification of postal po- 
sitions was necessary. The enactment of Public Law 68 in 1955, 
required over 2 years of study and analysis which resulted in a com- 
plete classification of postal positions as was recommended by the 
present administration. 

There can be no logical reasoning behind an argument that ad- 
justments in postal salaries should be delayed until an additional 
study, analysis or further reclassification could be effected. 

The only question at this time is whether or not the Government 
will meet its obligations to postal employees by the prompt enactment 
of salary legislation, and any argument that fair pay for work 
performed will touch off any further inflationary trends is without 
sound reasoning. 

In consideration of S. 27, we would offer one important and neces- 
sary amendment. For many years, and under present law, rural car- 
riers serving heavily patronized routes may be granted, at the dis- 
cretion of the Postmaster General, based on their workload, an addi- 
tional salary payment. These heavy-duty routes are located pri- 
marily in suburban and industrial areas and around our many grow- 
ing centers of population. This additional compensation permits a 
highly desirable flexibility within the rural carrier schedule, and per- 
mits adjustment of lower mileage salaries in relation to actual exist- 
ing workload. The payment of this additional pay is currently au- 
thorized under section 302 (c) of Public Law 68. The regular route 
salary based on miles may be augmented by this additional heavy- 
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duty compensation in an amount which will bring the combined pay- 
ments up to a maximum of $4,700 per annum for a carrier in top 
step of his pay schedule. This $4,700 maximum would remain law 

ess ny new pay bill would include a revision of this section. 
Thus, without amendment, S. 27 would do great harm to this approxi- 
mate 2,000 plus carriers in the Nation by destroying present provision 
of law to augment their low-mileage salaries with this permissible 
additional compensation. For this reason, we feel an amendment 
would be absolutely necessary and urge amendment to include the 
provisions of section 302 (c) of Public Law 68, but with the dollar 
maximum figure set at $6,490 per annum, in order that it would con- 
form with the other fair, equitable provisions of the bill. Likewise, if 
the committee should act on a bill containing any change of salaries 
provided in the rural carrier schedule different than set forth in S. 27, 
a similar equitable relationship should be provided in order to prevent 
a gross injustice to these heavy-duty carriers. 

There is another area of the rural carrier compensation which cries 
for corrective legislation and which does further highlight the pres- 
ent salary plight. Rural carriers have had no adjustment in their 
equipment maintenance allowance since 1951 and they are totally 
unable to cope with 1957 vehicle route costs on a 1951 equipment 
maintenance income. This results in an actual assessment against 
their salaries and is a most unfair situation. Bills are pending both 
in the House and Senate which would correct this, and it is intro- 
duced in this testimony only in connection with the fact that it is a 
related area of compensation which does seriously, adversely, and 
arbitrarily create a net reduction in present income from salary. We 
are hopeful that early attention may be given this serious problem. 
In summary, this association strongly endorses prompt action by this 
committee on this vital question of Saieesia postal pay. We feel that 
an immediate upward adjustment is warranted by the facts, is a 
reasonable request of the postal employee, is completely justified and 
in fact a necessity to relieve the constant pressure upon us in the 
losing battle between income and necessary living costs. Mr. Chair- 
man, may we express our appreciation to you personally and to the 
members of the subcommittee for the privilege of appearing before 
you to support early postal pay action. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you very much, Mr. Hulick. We ap- 
preciate your coming. 

Our next witness is Mr. Paul J. Burnette, Special Libraries As- 
sociation. 

Mr. Tempe. Sir, Mr. Burnette has asked me to represent the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association, which I shall do. 

Senator Neupercer. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF PHILLIPS TEMPLE, LIBRARIAN, PAGE COMMUNI- 
CATIONS ENGINEERS, INC., REPRESENTING THE SPECIAL LI- 
BRARIES ASSOCIATION ON S. 1826 


Mr. Tempte. My name is Phillips Temple, librarian of Page Com- 
munications Engineers, Inc. of Washington, D. C. I am represent- 
ing the Special Libraries Association at the request of its executive 
secretary. The association, now in annual conference in Boston, is an 
organization of some 5,000 librarians and information experts who 
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serve specialized libraries in government and in industry. Over 45 
percent of the total membership comes from tlie field of the physical 
and natural sciences. 

It is my desire to register the interest and concern of the Special 
Libraries Association in the bill under discussion (S. 1326) and to 
express its wish that librarians (GS-1410) be added to the classifica- 
tions set forth and covered in this bill. The criteria used im the 
coverage of professions specified in the bill would admit the profes- 
sion of librarians to the provisions of the bill. Librarians under cur- 
rent civil service regulations are required to possess high standards 
of formal professional training and experience. 

The rapid development of technology, the newly developing nu- 
clear engineering activities and similar factors are creating a great 
demand for librarians. Scientific research and development have 
been growing at an exponential rate for the past 35 years. We now 
soil about 4 billion research dollars each year, an increase of al- 
most 1,700 percent over 1940. 

This prodigious rate of growth in our technology has been accom- 
panied by a mushrooming of our technical literature. At the present 
time there are over 30,000 technical and scientific journals being 
published. Technical reports covering work sponsored by the Fed- 
eral Government number more than 75,000 per year. In addition, 
more than 60,000 technical and scientifie books are published each 

ear. 

af To bring this vast area of technical material under bibliographical 
control, to organize, catalog and disseminate it in an effective and 
efficient manner, a highly skilled and professionally trained type of 
worker is necessary, namely, the librarian. Without his mediation 
between the raw data of research, and the scientist who must have 
that material in usable form, the fruits of our $4 billion investment in 
research and development would be largely wasted. In the words of 
Joseph Dunn, writing in the New York Times (May 19, 1957, a li- 
brary’s collection, without a thoroughly trained librarian— 

no matter how extensive (the collection) may be worthless. It must be correctly 
cataloged and classified. 

Moreover, the current shortage of trained librarians makes it im- 
perative that adequate compensation be provided to attract such per- 
sonnel as are available to the Government service. This shortage 
was forcibly shown by a recent survey made by the University of Ih- 
nois Library School. It stated that the entire field of librarianship 
is confronted with a critically short supply of properly trained pro- 
fessional personnel, not only in initial positions but in advanced posi- 
tions as well. The fact that notices of vacancies received by individ- 
ual library schools outrun available candidates by 10, 20 and even 30 
to 1, is, in itself, mute evidence of this. 

This survey stressed that this is a continuing situation—not a 
phenomenon of any one year. There are certain areas where the 
supply of available library personnel continued to be so limited that 
they me “disaster” areas, particularly in cataloging and special 
libraries, notably in the field of science. 

Consequently, both in terms of the shortage of librarians, as well 
as their direct relevance to the purposes of this bill, the classifications 
set forth therein should, in the opinion of the Special Libraries As- 
sociation, include librarians (GS-1410). 
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Senator Neusercer. Daniel Jaspan, legislative representative, Na- 
tional Association of Postal Supervisors. 


STATEMENT OF DANIEL JASPAN, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF POSTAL SUPERVISORS 


Mr. Jaspan. My name is Daniel Jaspan. I am the legislative 
representative of the National Association of Postal Supervisors, 
representing 20,000 supervisors in the postal field service, including 
supervisors in the custodial and motor vehicle service. 

The members of our association are deeply appreciative of the 
action of this committee in beginning ccuatdiepalliaes of postal-pay 
legislation. We know that a salary increase for all postal employees 
is fully justified and warranted and is desperately needed to help 
offset the continuing upward spiral of living costs as reflected in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. In addition to meeting the cost-of-living 
increases, it is important that our positions be made competitive with 
similar positions in outside industry. Unfortunately, so much time 
usually elapses before final action is taken on postal-pay adjustments 
after such action is initiated that the amount granted is insufficient 
to compensate for the steadily increasing cost of living, which never 
stops and waits for our salaries to catch up. And the wages in 
private industry are not fully dependent on congressional action, as 
we are, nor are prices. 

We realize that the time of the members of the committee is valu- 
able, and we realize that a long, statistical statement will help delay 
action again, so we will limit our testimony to letting you know our 
position as supervisors and to justify the position taken by our 
membership. But, first, we must take note of the statement made 
that our pay raises would lead to inflation. It seems strange to us 
that, if this is true, the inflationary tendencies have continued 
through the years that we have been denied increases, and we know 
that the upward tendency will continue whether or not we receive a 
salary increase. Actually, we are not asking for a salary increase, 
but on a long overdue and well-merited salary adjustment. 

We know that the word “economy” figures greatly in any action 
taken by the Congress this year. We, too, are interested in economy 
in Government. The postal supervisors throughout the United 
States are vitally interested in economy and support congressional 
efforts to reduce unnecessary expenditures. But we fully believe that 
“economy” obtained by keeping a lid on postal salaries is a false 
economy. As supervisors, we are part of management and we are 
faced with the problem of having postal operations proceed smoothly 
and economically. That problem is greatly increased by the great 
turnover in employees and it certainly is not economy to train a new 
employee and then lose him to private industry which provides more 
salary and as many, if not more, fringe benefits. The turnover of 
employees is reflected in the difficulty in finding enough qualified 
employees for promotion to supervisor, especially since supervisory 
salaries are below those in private industry. 

For many years, our association has advocated a differential of at 
least $1,000 between the salary of the line supervisor in the post 
office—usually the level 7 foreman—and the employees he supervises. 
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We have found that differential in line with the practices in private 
industry. That differential was established for the first time in Pub- 
lic Law 68, under which a level 7 foreman receives $1,050 more than 
a level 4 clerk or carrier, when all are at the top steps of their levels. 
Before enacting Public Law 68, the Congress devoted much time to 
studying the salary structure and approved basic principles which 
are sound and reasonable. We feel that any pay adjustment made by 
this session of Congress should continue those basic principles by 
maintaining the percentage differentials which now exist. S. 27, the 
bill now under consideration, would destroy the basic principles of 
Public Law 68 and the basic principles of good management and good 
business by reducing not only the percentage differential, but also the 
dollar differential. The differential between foreman and clerk or 
carrier would be reduced from $1,050 to $800. The differential estab- 
lished between different supervisory levels should not be reduced, as 
would be done if S. 27 should become law. Historically, our associa- 
tion has favored percentage increases, so that a favorable balance can 


‘be maintained between positions in different salary levels. We do 


not believe that the present ceiling of $16,000 is sacrosanct. We 
believe that it can and should be increased. By removing the ceiling, 
there will be room for adjustments at higher levels so that the whole 
salary structure, as set up by Public Law 68, will not be thrown out of 
balance, 

Our association held its national convention in Omaha, Nebr., during 
September 1956. After lengthy and well-considered study, our na- 
tional officers were mandated to seek a 15 percent salary increase for 
all postal employees. The 15 percent figure was not arrived at with- 
out a detailed analysis of standards of living and salaries of our coun- 
terparts in industry. In the Wall Street Journal of August 8, 1955, 
there was an article giving the results of a survey made by the 
American Management Association. That survey showed that the 
first-line supervisor in industry earned $6,241 per year. A 15 per- 
cent increase in the salary of the first-line postal supervisor would 
bring his salary up to $6,280, in the top step of level 7. We know 
that the duties and responsibilities of first-line supervisors in indus- 
try are no greater than those of our supervisors. A 15 percent in- 
crease in salary would still maintain the differentials established in 
Public Law 68. 

Studies made by various groups all bear out the fact that we need a 
salary adjustment. Other studies are being made or are in the process 
of being made. In the meantime, our members are being caught in 
the economic squeeze. There is no good, sound reason for not adjust- 
ing salaries immediately. Studies can be made after such adyjust- 
ments. While such delays are being made for further study, the cost 
of living is increasing. Salaries in industry and prices do not stand 
still while studies are undertaken. We believe that it is time that 
the usual method of a study first and then a possible adjustment 
should give way at this time to an adjustment first and then a study. 
Cost of living figures show that families need more money for mini- 
mum existence than the maximum received by many supervisors. 
There are members of our association who receive less than $5,000 
in annual salary. We have not been able to find any examples in 
private industry where a reasonable number of people is employed 
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where a supervisor receives such a low salary. We hope that that 
condition is corrected during this session of the Congress. 

The members of our association are deeply appreciative of the 
efforts of Senator Johnston and the other Senators, including the 
distinguished chairman of this subcommittee, who sponsored § 27, 
but. we do not feel that the postal supervisors’ interests were taken 
fully into account. We urge you to give consideration to the proper 
relationship between supervisors and the employees supervised as 
well as between supervisors of different salary levels in making any 
salary adjustments. 

We appreciate the indulgence of subcommittee in permitting us to 
present our testimony and thank the chairman and the members. 

Senator Neupercer. Our next scheduled witness is Paul M. Castig- 
lioni, legislative representative, National Federation Post Office Motor 
Vehicle Employees. 

Mr. in. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Castiglioni informs me that he is 
unable to appear at this time but that he will submit a statement. 

Senator Neusercer. It will appear in the appendix to the record. 

I should like to say this concludes our schedule of witnesses. I want 
to read a very brief statement and make a very short closing statement 
and, if Senator Yarborough has anything to say, I hope he will likewise 


0 80. 

On behalf of the subcommittee, I wish to thank the many witnesses 
who have appeared at these hearings for the great amount of factual 
information presented and for the splendid way in which they have 
cooperated to the end that these hearings might be concluded without 
undue delay. 

I have been impressed with the earnestness of their testimony and 
wish to state that, in my opinion, a convincing and irrefutable case 
has been made for a pay increase for Federal employees during this 
session of the Congress. I can give you assurance that the subcom- 
mittee will consider seriously the evidence received and will do all 
within its capacity to report its findings to the full committee as 
promptly as possible. 

I want to add that I have been impressed. by the fact that we have 
had direct evidence here from people personally and in the form of in- 
formation gathered by polls and surveys that there are employees 
of this great Government of the United States who are not enjoying 
what we would regard as virtually a minimum American standarc 
of living and it does seem to me that such a situation cannot be 
tolerated and cannot be continued. 

Just speaking for myself alone, I feel the greatest obligation in 
this respect to those near the bottom of the ladder and to many in 


the middle-income brackets in our Federal employees’ pay scale who 


just simply cannot keep up with today’s living costs in the United 
States, and I would like to repeat what I said when we opened these 
hearings approximately a week or 10 days ago, that I do not see 
how the administration can successfully or justifiably maintain oppo- 
see. to a pay increase as long as it is unable to control the cost of 
iving. 

ee to me that is the meat of the coconut and that as long as 
what these people have to pay for shelter, for medical care, for food 
and for other necessities of life continues.to. go up that their pay has 
to go us somewhat commensurately. 
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I noted in the New York Times for May 25 an analysis of how 
the cost of living has risen between 1950 and April of 1957, which 
I think is the latest month for which complete BLS reports are in- 
cluded, and I just want to read these here because it seems to me 
these are illuminating. 

These are the various brackets of the necessities of life in which 
the cost of living has risen between 1950 and 1957: All items, 17.2 
percent; food, 13.2 percent; housing and lodging 19.4 percent; ap- 
parel, 10.4 percent; transportation, 23.3 percent; medical care, 29.9 
percent; personal care, 24.3 percent; reading and recreation, 9.1 per- 
cent; other miscellaneous goods and services, 19.8 percent. 

Now, those all involve the necessities of life such as food and medi- 
eal care and so on, and when those necessities have gone up this much, 
I do not see how the administration can maintain opposition to an 
increase in Federal pay, and I want to say this is not the place to 
criticize the administration because the cost of living has gone up. I 
do not criticize them for that. That might be done by some é om- 
mittee on the Joint Economic Report or the Finance Committee, but 
certainly, that is not within the jurisdiction of our committee. But, 
inasmuch as the cost of living has gone up, as has been demonstrated 
by these figures, how can the administration ask that the pay of 
Federal employees, postal employees and all other employees, not be 
adjusted upward to some extent? That is what I think is the nub of 
the whole situation. 

I want to express personally my very great appreciation to the 
committee staff, to Senator Morton, who has attended many of the 
hearings; to representatives of the minority who have been here; 
to Mr. Kerlin and Mr. Brawley, and particularly to Senator Yar- 
borough, who is a new Member of the Senate, a new member of the 
committee and a new member of our subcommittee, for the faithful- 
ness and fidelity he has shown to this problem. 

There are many Federal employees in his vast and great State, and 
I am sure they share my appreciation of his faithful attendance and 
his deep personal interest in this matter. 

Senator Yarsorouen. Mr. Chairman, after this fine summary of 
this problem by the chairman, I do not think that there is any necessity 
for my taking any additional time. : 

I merely wish to state that in this hearing, I have heard and read 
the greatest quantum of factual information on one subject that I 
have ever personally read or seen presented in any one hearing in that 
comparable length of time before in my life. 

I fully concur in what the chairman has said about the necessity 
for these raises, and I wish to state this fact. This spring, I have 
made a number of public speeches in Texas, specifically advocating 
these pay raises, stating what they were and giving the number of 
the bills and I did not receive a single letter of protest or opposi- 
tion to these raises from any person there though that advocacy of 
these raises was stated ty radio and TV, as well as in public meetin 
of postal and other go@rnmental employees. I believe the people 
man euepore us in this raise that this subcommittee knows is so badly 
needed. 

Senator Nrusercer. I think that is a demonstration, Senator, that 


the people of Texas, like the people in the other 47 States, are fair- 
minded people. 
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Senator Yarsorouen. I believe the people are fair-minded people 
and will support the action of this subcommittee, and I hope that 
becomes the action of the whole committee and ultimately of the 
Congress of the United States. 

Senator Neusercer. I do, too, Senator, and I want to thank you 


again. 
I want to say as we conclude, that today is May 27,1957. I have 


consulted with Mr. Kerlin, and we will keep the record open for 1 
week for supplementary and additional statements provided they 
are of reasonable length, which would be June 3, 1957. 

The record will formally closed at 5 o’clock on June 3, and 
statements will not be received after that. 

We thank you all for your cooperation and your attendance, and 
we are in adjournment. 

(Thereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the subcommittee was adjourned.) 





APPENDIX 


(The following statements and communications have been received 
pertaining to the hearings on S. 7, S. 734, and S. 1326 :) 


STATEMENT oF Hon. THoMAS M, PELLY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE oF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee on Federal Dmployees Com- 
pensation, I wish to thank the committee for this opportunity of presenting 
testimony in support of a salary increase for Federal employees. 

The salaries of classified and postal employees of the Federal Government, 
in my opinion, should be increased without delay. I can say, as far as Seattle 
and the State of Washington are concerned, these employees are desperately in 
need of added buying powers in their wages because they have never regained 
fully the economic position that existed at the start of World War II. 

In my opinion, this would be provided equitably in the bills (H. R. 3646, H. R. 
5248 and H. R. 7041) I introduced early in the present session. H. R. 5243 is 
only a pay-raise bill and is not concerned with the correction of other aspects of 
the Classification Act. There are changes needed in that act, but they cannot 
be given adequate consideration soon enough to provide a salary increase and at 
the same time correct the inadequacies in the law. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that prompt action is needed. For example, let me 
cite the statistics covering Post Office employee separations in my own city of 
Seattle. In the 12-month period April 15, 1956, to April 15, 1957, 357 clerks, 253 
carriers and 75 mail handlers were separated, and in the 4 months between 
January 1, 1957, and April 30, 1957, the separations included 155 clerks, 109 
carriers, and 22 mail handlers. This clearly indicates the underlying result of 
the serious plight of these employees. Inasmuch as their last pay raise was 
the only change in basic pay rates within 6 years, it seems rather clear that 
every effort should be made to avoid further delay. 

Many employees in private industry have moved far ahead of Federal em- 
ployees. They not only have been keeping pace with the rising cost of living 
but they have been able to improve their standard of living. This is indicated 
very emphatically in the substantial increase in average weekly earnings of 
factory workers from $23.86 in 1989 to $82.41 in February 1957, an increase of 
245 percent. 

This advance in weekly earnings of workers outside Government points up 
the rate of progress employees of industrial and commercial concerns have been 
able to achieve. During this same period the entrance rate for a GS-3 position 
has increased less than 100 percent, and has not yet reached a cost-of-living level 
equal to that of 1939. It is apparent that the overall advance of earnings of 
employees in industry is not equalled by the increases of pay of Federal classified 
employees. 

The same reasoning applies with equal validity to postal workers. 

It seems only fair that salaries of a group of employees who must depend 
on legislation for changes in their rates of pay should receive frequent atten- 
tion. We owe it to them as individuals and citizens; and to have efficient Gov- 
ernment and qualified employees we must have good morale, with employees 
who are reasonably satisfied with their jobs, and not worrying about meeting 
living expenses. There is no greater cause of dissatisfaction than to be doing a 
good job, which most Federal employees are doing, yet not receiving recognition 
for it. This is particularly true when prices are advancing so as to make it 
increasingly difficult to meet the expenses of even the most modest standard of 
living. 

I am most heartily in favor of quick action on a pay bill. I have repeatedly 
stated that a desire for cutting the Federal budget in no way should influence 
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our determination to maintain Government employee standards and pay rates 
equal to private industry. 
The latter situation is not true in my congressional district, so, as strong as 
I am for economy, at the same time I favor a proper adjustment in rates of pay. 
Again, Mr. Chairman, let me thank you and the committee for this opportunity 
to present testimony in support of a salary increase for Federal employees. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 27, 1957. 
Hen. OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 
Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR JOHNSTON: I have been directed by the committee on relation- 
ships of higher education to the Federal Government, of the American Council 
on Education, to express the interest of the council in S. 1326 which is now under 
consideration by the Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

The council, composed of 143 educational organizations and 972 institutions, 
among them nearly all the accredited junior colleges, colleges, and universities 
in the United States, has a particular concern that this legislation, designed 
“To establish a system of classification and compensation of scientific and pro- 
fessional positions in the Federal Government, and for other purposes,” shall 
not fail in any way to recognize the essential contribution of those who serve 
the Government in the field of education and training. It is our conviction that 
the failure to give appropriate recognition in terms of status and compensation 
to teachers inevitably will result in deterioration in the quality of instruction 
in Government, and in addition will detract in some measure from current efforts 
to enhance the attractiveness and prestige of the teaching profession in order 
to meet the critical needs of this Nation. 

Since the urgency of this matter was brought to our attention by the Mod- 
ern Language Association of America, I am attaching a letter from the associa- 
tion and asking that it be accepted as a part of the council’s presentation for the 
record. 

Sincerely yours, 
Raymonp F.. Howes, 
Acting Chief Executive. 


THe Mopern LANGuAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
New York, N. Y., May 8, 1957. 
CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON RELATIONSHIPS OF HIGHER EDUCATION TO THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT, AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 
Washington, D. C. 


Deak Sire: A bill (S. 1326) now pending in Congress to establish a system 
for the classification and compensation of scientific and professional positions 
in the Federal Government has come to the attention of this association. This 
bill in brief classifies as professional many positions but seems to exclude educa- 
tion in training from this classification. Members of our association who are in 
teaching positions in Government schools are perturbed by the omission of their 
categories. I understand that the purport of S. 1826 has been “misunderstood,” 
and that it was designed to suggest “areas for discussion to determine in what 
categories there are shortages in Government positions due to existing pay not 
being competitive with that offered in business and industry.” If the bill is 
not intended ot be exclusive of appropriate occupational groups other than those 
listed, it seems ambiguous in statement and capable of interpretation, should it 
become law, that would exclude “other appropriate occupational groups.” 

The anticipated bulge in college enrollments will leave the country in short 
supply of adequate and experienced teachers. Should the Government schools, 
such as the Military Academies and specialized language schools wish to retain 
their qualified civilian teaching personnel, it would seem shortsighted not to in- 
clude the teaching profession among the categories for which 8S. 1326 seeks 
reclassification and higher compensation. 

I know at present of two members of our association who recently left the 
Foreign Service Institute to accept academic positions outside of the Govern- 
ment (Henry Lee Smith, Jr., to the University of Buffalo; Robert Stockwell to 
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the University of California, Los Angeles). I cannot say what their motives 
were for leaving or what.inducements were offered with which the Govern- 
ment could not compete, but it would seem advisable for the authors of S. 1326 
to anticipate the calls which will be made in the very near future upon all avail- 
able teaching personnel to man classes in the colleges and, therefore, to so word 
the bill as not to exclude the teachers which the Government may need. 

My executive council has authorized me to protest the ambiguity of the bill 
in its present state and its exclusion of the teaching profession. 

Sincerely yours, 
GrorcE WINCHESTER STONE, Jr., 
Evecutive Secretary. 


THE LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, D. C., May 27, 1957. 
Hon. OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR JOHNSTON: I am writing to you with reference to Senate bill 
1826 which I understand is under current consideration by the Subcommittee on 
Federal Employees Compensation of the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, under the chairmanship of Senator Richard L. Neuberger. As Librarian 
of Congress, I should like to comment on certain provisions of this bill as they 
would affect the Library, since the Library is covered by the bill, and also as 
they would affect librarians in the Federal Government generally. 

As I understand this bill, it proposes to modify the Classification Act of 1949 
by establishing a separate schedule of grades and pay for scientific and profes- 
sional positions in the Federal Government. Although positions in the library 
profession appear to come within the general intent of the bill, they are not 
specifically included as one of the series listed. Inasmuch as the scope of the 
bill purports to include generally recognized professions, I should like to stress 
the fact that librarianship has been widely recognized as a profession both in 
and out of the Government. Professional library schools are well established at 
leading universities and the Civil Service Commission has recognized the pro- 
fessional status of librarians for many years in its classification and qualification 
standards. 

As with many of the other professions listed in the proposed act, there has been 
a serious shortage in the library profession. The professional schools have not 
been able to supply nearly all the demands nationwide, and the Government 
has suffered in competition with private industry and even with public and col- 
lege libraries in attracting and holding the best qualified personnel. This prob- 
lem will be intensified as a result of the recent enactment of the Library Services 
Act which has already increased the national demand for librarians. 

The difficulty of recruitment and retention has been particularly apparent in 
competition for librarians where other professional or scientific knowledge is 
required in addition to professional library training. There are many such 
positions in the Libarary of Congress and elsewhere in the Government that 
require professional training both in librarianship and in fields that are in- 
cluded within the purview of the bill, such as law, geography, chemistry, and 
physics. With the exclusion of the library series it is readily apparent that 
inconsistencies and inequities would accrue in salary and classification admin- 
instration in the Library of Congress. 

In view of the critical shortage of librarians throughout the Nation, of the 
difficulties encountered by Federal agencies in recruiting and retaining li- 
brarians qualified for participation in important Government work, and of the 
administrative problems that the proposed new classification system would 
raise, I believe that the omission of the Library series from such legislation, 
in addition to resulting in injustices, would diminish the contributions of li- 
braries and librarians to the Government’s research and development program. 
It is my conviction that the objective of the bill as set forth in title I thereof 
would be best served by recognizing the role of librarians in the Government 
and by attracting to Government library service the caliber of person competent 
to give to the program the quality of service it demands. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. Quincy MuMFoRD, 
Librarian of Congress. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS, INC., 
New York, N. Y., May 29, 1957. 
Hon. RicnHarp L. NEUBERGER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Federal Employees Compensation, 
Senate Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Deak SENATOR NEUBERGER: I am enclosing a statement for the National As- 
sociation of Social Workers, dealing with S. 734 and S. 1326, which we would 
like to have included in the record of the hearings you have been conducting. 

Generally, our association favors the objectives of these two bills which is 
to provide for increased compensation for Federal employees, but we specifically 
request that in any consideration of S. 1326 that this bill be amended to pro- 
vide for two additional classifications—Social Administration Series (GS- 
102-0) and the Social Work Series (GS-185-0). 

Sincerely yours, 





Rupo.ipeH T. DANSTEDT. 


STATEMENT OF RupoLtpH T. DANstTEpT, DirectoR, WASHINGTON BRANCH OFFICE 
OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS 


I am Rudolph T. Danstedt, director of the Washington branch office of the 
National Association of Social Workers. I am presenting this statement in 
behalf of the National Association of Social Workers, which is a professional 
organization of 22,000 social workers employed in health and welfare agencies 
at the Federal, State, and local level, and in voluntary agencies. 

The National Association of Social Workers wishes to urge that S. 1326 be 
amended to provide for the inclusion of the Social Administration Series (GS-— 
102-0) and the Social Work Series (GS—185—0) in the scientific and professional 
classifications contained on pages 19 and 20 of S. 1326. 

While we understand that the particular classifications listed in S. 1326 were 
based upon the list of critical occupations developed by the United States De- 
partment of Labor as modified by the Office of Defense Management, we are con- 
vinced that social workers are in critical supply generally, and this fact is re- 
flected in the extreme difficulty which the Federal Government is finding in 
recruiting qualified social workers. Therefore, we believe that the omission 
of series GS—102—0 and GS-—185—0 should be corrected by amendment. 

Social workers hold many important consultative and administrative positions 
in the Federal services and are responsible for the development of the procedures 
und policies that guide the Government in the distribution of many billions of 
dollars of Federal funds, as well as in the administration of divisions and bureaus 
in the Government employing hundreds and in some instances thousands of 
individuals. 

The National Association of Social Workers also wishes to record its support 
for the schedule of pay raises proposed for Federal employees in S. 734 and 
S. 1326. At its annual convention in 1956 in St. Louis, Mo., the association ex- 
pressed deep concern for the inadequacy of salaries for social workers in general 
and stated that it is essential that public agencies be adequately staffed with 
competent and professional social workers, and in order to attract and retain 
such workers, salary levels should be increased. 

At the present time the Federal agencies are finding it almost impossible to 
recruit graduate social workers into the Federal service because of the low level 
of salaries offered. Many States and private agencies have higher salary scales 
for graduate social workers than are offered by the Federal Government. Some 
of these scales are as much as $2,000 more than civil-service salaries for posi- 
tions with comparable responsibility. This is true for positions ranging from 
the lowest level of appointment for new graduates of schools of social work 
to positions requiring great responsibility and demanding leadership qualities. 
The problem is exemplified by the decreasing number of applicants for civil- 
service examinations at a time when there is a substantial number of vacancies 
and by the loss of professional social workers from Federal agencies to State, 
local, and voluntary agencies. In past years the Federal service has been able 
to attract some of the best qualified persons in the profession of social work to 
its employ, and set standards of salaries and working conditions which were 
emulated by States and other employing agencies. In order to retain such 
personnel it is essential to raise salary levels. 

Since social workers constitute key personnel in providing medical, social, and 
public health services and coordinating Federal responsibility for the develop- 
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ment and improvement of State and local child-welfare services, public-assist- 
ance programs, vocational rehabilitation services, mental health programms, nu- 
merous services for veterans and military personnel, and related services which 
involve the expenditure of vast sums of money, they should be the best qualified 
individuals who can be recruited. 

In view of the acute problem of recruiting such personnel into the social work 
and social administration series because of the inadequacy of salaries, the 
National Association of Social Workers endorses 8. 734 and specifically recom- 
mends favorable consideration of 8S. 1326 because it provides a more nearly ade- 
quate level of salaries commensurate with the responsibilities entailed in Federal, 
social, health, and welfare programs. 





CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 23, 1957. 
Hon. OLin D. JOHNSTON, 
Chairman, Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR JOHNSTON: Certain that in your consideration of postal pay 
legislation you are endeavoring to get a clear view of all sides of the picture, 
I feel constrained to tell you something at least of the situation as it has de- 
veloped in the heavily industrialized city of Cleveland. Particularly is this im- 
portant because so many of the problems facing the Cleveland Post Office are 
similar to those facing the Department in most metropolitan areas. 

I was shocked to hear recently of the diffeulty the postmaster in Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been having in obtaining sufficient qualified personnel to work in the 
post office. At the present time, I understand that he has not been able to 
fill at least 500 classified vacancies as carriers and clerks. Not only has there 
been great difficulty in recruiting personnel for the post office, but in retaining 
postal employees. During the past year alone, 1,700 postal workers left their 
jobs, primarily to accept better paying employment in private industry. The 
present rate of turnover in the Cleveland Post Offive continues at approximately 
145 employees per month out of a total payroll of 5,425 employees. 

When one considers what is required of a postal employee, it is easy to under- 
stand that an experienced worker is not easily replaced. It is my understanding 
that a training period of approximately 5 years is necessary in order to make a 
first-class post office clerk. A clerk must qualify on all primary schemes, which 
means in the Cleveland Post Office he is required to memorize 4,845 names of 
streets. In addition to this he is required to qualify on station or State schemes 
involving another 500 or 600 separations. And merely qualifying on schemes 
is still not sufficient proof that the employees can distribute mail. To become 
efficient in distribution of mail it requires constant practice in handling and 
distribution so that the mental reaction is automate. 

It is plain to see that a large turnover represents a terrific loss to the post 
office, not only in service to the people, but in efficiency and economy in the 
operation of the Department. Figures have been shown to me representing the 
actual cost to the Department in training new postal employees. I understand 
the cost of training a new employee is from $500 to $600 per year. For Cleve- 
land, with a turnover of 1,700 employees last year, this amounts to almost $1 
million annually. Surely this is a rather shocking extravagance. Better far 
to grant postal pay increases suflicient to keep the fine employees who are still 
in the service. As it is, the efficiency of the post office goes down hill as we 
lose highly trained and skilled workers. 

Several reliable reports have come to me that in the Cleveland Post Office 
many loyal employees who have years of service are contemplating resigning 
if some assistance in the form of increased pay is not forthcoming during the 
present session of the Congress. I am deeply concerned over the future opera- 
tion of the postal service if the present employment trend as exemplified in 
Cleveland continues. 

It is completely understandable to learn why 82 percent of the carriers in the 
Cleveland Post Office either must have extra jobs or wives who work to supple- 
ment the family income when the take-home pay of a new employee with a wife 
and 2 children is only $114.32 every 2 weeks, and that of an employee with 5 
years’ service is $128.45 for a similar period. When one compares this salary 
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level with that of private industry in our large metropolitan areas, one can 
realize the position in which our postal employees find themselves. In 1955 the 
average earnings of employees in private industry in Cleveland for a 2-week 
period were $185.16. The present salary level for postal employees in Cleveland 
is about the same as the wages paid Cleveland workers in private industry in 
1950. The standard of living of our postal employees has certainly not kept 
pace with that of our factory workers. 

May I urge that your committee give favorable consideration to postal pay 
legislation that will compare more favorably with wages received by our em- 
ployees in private industry. 

Sincerely yours, 


FraNcEsS P. Boron. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RETAIL DRUGGISTS, 
Washington, D. C., May 7, 1957. 
Mr. Joun G. JONES, 
Administrative Assistant to Senator Richard L. Neuberger, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear MR. JONES: Confirming our telephone conversation this morning, may we 
ask that you include in the record of the hearings on S. 1326, by Senator Olin 
Johnston, a provision for including professional, registered pharmacists in the 
act, for the purpose of establishing a system for the classification and compen- 
sation of scientific and professional positions in the Federal Government. 

Perhaps this might be accomplished by inserting, on page 18, line 1, after 
“registered nurses”: “* * * and registered pharmacists”; and after the word 
“surgery” insert “* * * and pharmacy.” 

We are inclined to believe that the nonclassification of professional pharma- 
cists in 8. 1326 was inadvertently overlooked. As you no doubt know, phar- 
macists are employed in many of the Government agencies—among them the 
Veterans’ Administration, Food and Drug Administration, and the United States 
Public Health Service. 

Cordially, 


GEORGE H. F RATES, 
Washington Representative. 


STATEMENT OF EpWARD L. BAKER, VICE PRESIDENT AND LEGISLATIVE CHAIRMAN OF 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF POSTMASTERS OF THE UNITED STATES, AND Post- 
MASTER, ON S. 27 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Edward L. Baker. I 
am postmaster at Detroit, Mich., and a vice president and the legislative chair- 
man of the National Association of Postmasters. 

As an officer of this association, having a membership of 34,000 postmasters, 
and as the head of a large post office employing 6,648 of my fellow Detroiters, 
I believe I am qualified to express an opinion on the postal field service salary 
increase problem now before your committee. 

At the outset I would like to commend the 84th Congress for the sensible 
postal field service salary schedule embodied in Public Law 68, and approved 
by that body some 2 years ago. 

In keeping with the sound principles of Public Law 68, Mr. Chairman, I urge 
you and your committee to recommend to the 85th Congress that postal field 
service employees be given an immediate salary increase on a percentage basis, 
equivalent to the increased cost of living. 

It is realized, Mr. Chairman, that based on the Post Office Department's oper- 
ating budget, present postal revenues, and the general desire to control infla- 
tion, such action may be discouraged in certain quarters. However, the Congress 
has before it at this time legislation providing for nominal increases in postage 
rates which will bring the revenue and budget into closer balance. Further, in 
my opinion, postal field service employees should not be penalized because a 
salary increase for them may, in a minor way, have a tendency to affect the 
ever-increasing inflationary spiral. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, our postal service is manned by a work force of 
capable and dedicated career employees. In recent years, because of our salary 
seales, it has become increasingly difficult to recruit, for replacement and ex- 
pansion, a work force of equally capable and dedicated employees. 
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During 1956 employee turnover in the Detroit Post Office was equivalent to 12 
percent of our total work force. A considerable amount of money was expended 
in the processing and training of these employees. Terminal interviews indi- 
cated that many of these people accepted a position in the postal service as a 
stopgap until a more remunerative position in private industry became available. 

Also, as you know, it is equally important that we recruit and hold capable 
administrators, in order that we have effective management within our postal 
field service. Almost daily it is being called to our attention that highly com- 
petent postmasters and postal supervisors are leaving our service to accept 
positions in industry offering higher salaries and greater opportunities for 
the future. The postmasters and supervisors of the postal field service are 
trapped in this salary squeeze because as managers they must be available for 
duty at all times, hence their opportunity to supplement their incomes by ob- 
taining part-time outside employment is very limited. 

We sincerely hope that the Congress will see fit to approve a salary increase 
in this session, as it will not only bring the salaries of the postal employees in 
balance with the cost of living, but it will enhance morale to the extent that the 


quality of our great service to the Nation will be very much improved. 
Thank you Very much. 





STATEMENT oF JacK W. BAIN, PRESIDENT OF THE FEDERAL TRIAL EXAMINERS CON- 
FERENCE, ON §S, 13826 


I am Jack W. Bain, president of the Federal Trial Bxaminers Conference, a 
professional organization of those serving as hearing examiners under section 
11 of the Administrative Procedure Act. The conference supports 8. 1326, the 
bill introduced by Senator Johnston to establish scientific and professional posi- 
tions in the Government, with compensation more comparable than it now is 
to that paid by private industry for similar positions. This is consistent with 
our favoring salary increases in 1953 before the Commission on Judical and 
Congressional Salaries, and in 1956 for various executives of the Government. 

As examiners, we preside at hearings and make initial decisions in judicial 
and legislative proceedings affected by the Administrative Procedure Act. We 
are thus in an excellent position to appraise the importance of having able and 
efficient scientific and professional personnel to prepare and present for the 
record as showing of the public interest. It may be evident to all thinking 
persons, but we know from actual experience, that it is just as essential for a 
proper ultimate conclusion to have an efficient presentation by the Government 
as by any other party or interest. For such presentation, the Government must 
have scientists and professionals at least equal to those available to others. 
Anyone who buys food and clothing for a family knows that living costs have 
not stood still for the last year or so, and it is a matter of common knowledge 
that bidding by private industry makes it increasingly difficult for the Govern- 
ment to obtain and retain these essential employees. We are sure that many 
others will present conclusive evidence on this, however, and we shall limit our 
presentation to a brief outline of why hearing examiners are properly included 
among the employees covered by S. 1326. 

Other than the Congress, the courts, and the members of the regulatory agen- 
cies, there is no group of officials or employees whose work more vitally affects 
more individuals and more varied business enterprises than the 300 or so hearing 
examiners. For example, in the 12-month period ending October 1955, initial 
decisions issued by hearing officers in 1,533 motor-carrier cases of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission became effective, and recommended decisions had 
been issued by that agency’s hearing examiners in a majority of the 1,200 
motor-carrier cases in which agency decisions were issued during that period. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission hearing examiners also heard and issued 
recommended decisions in a majority of the 527 rail, freight forwarder, and 
water-carrier cases decided by that agency in the same period. A hearing 
examiner at Civil Aeronautics Board recently issued an initial decision involv- 
ing $20 million in Government subsidies to certain international air carriers. 
In another proceeding, which consumed 274 days of hearings, 2 of that Board’s 
examiners were given the responsibility of initially deciding the future of the 
important irregular air-carrier industry, and which, if any, of the approxi- 
mately 60 such carriers should receive renewed licenses. A hearing examiner 
at the Federal Communications Commission heard and wrote the initial de- 
cision in the proceedings relating to the divestment by the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. of its international telegraph operations in accordance with sec- 
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tion 222 (c) (2) of the Communications Act of 1934, as amended. At the time 
of the hearing, Western Union placed a value of approximately $18 million on 
its cable system. Individual examiners at Federal Communications Commission 
have heard and written the initial decisons in all of the contested television 
applications. The sums of money involved in rate and fare proceedings over 
which hearing examiners of the Interstate Commerce Commission preside may 
reach astronomical amounts. Two of its hearing examiners issued the recom- 
mended decision in the War Materials Reparations Cases (294 I. C. C. 5), in 
which the Government sought $2 billion in reparation from the railroads. 

Hearing examiners conduct hearings and render initial or recommended 
decisions for the other Federal agencies responsible for implementing the regu- 
latory acts of Congress relating to transportation by land, water, and air, com- 
petition and advertising in business, the various media of communications, 
shipping to and from foreign countries, the great securities, commodity futures, 
and livestock markets of the country, etc. 

As indicating the importance of the hearing examiner to the agencies, former 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner Clyde B. Aitchison stated before a congres- 
sional committee: 

“The examiners whom we send out are oftentimes the only persons whom 
the general public see. They are, as far as the general public are concerned, 
the Commission. On their tact, their skill, their demeanor, and their honesty 
depends our honor, the success or failure of our work, and the future of our pro- 
fessional careers as members of the Commission” (S. Doc. 248, 79th Cong., 2d 
sess., p. 127). 

In an address before the President’s Conference on Administrative Procedure, 
June 10, 1953, Hon. Herbert Brownell, Jr., Attorney General of the United 
States, stated : 

“Again, there are about 215 Federal district judges, while Federal adminis- 
trative agencies employ about 273 hearing examiners. And it is fair to assume 
that the matters involved in those administrative hearings were at least as im- 
portant to the persons involved and to the general welfare as those which were 
tried in the courts.” 

The hearing examiner, to whom is first presented the work done by many of 
the scientific and professional employees included in the bill, and who must 
exercise complete independence in weighing the evidence and drawing con- 
clusions, is assuredly in an appropriate position to be grouped with other valu- 
able employees, as in S. 1326. If he were left out, there would result even 
further disparity than now often exists, wherein some who present data to the 
examiner are in higher pay brackets, and enjoy more prestige in this way at 
least, than the examiner. 

We sincerely thank the committee for allowing us to make this presentation. 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF H. B. WuitMore, PATENT OFFICE SOCIETY 


With your permission, we should like to submit also for your consideration a 
proposed simple amendment to section 803 (a) of the 1949 Classification Act 
which would have the double benefit of remedying an unforeseen bad situation 
developing under that section as it now stands, and also accomplishing a part of 
your purpose here. 

Section 803 (a) permits the Civil Service Commission to set the minimum rate 
for a given grade at a higher rate within the grade, when employees cannot 
otherwise be secured. In scarcity fields of employment, Federal pay is so far 
behind that the Commission has had to set as the minimum rate the top rate 
permitted by the Classification Act. 

By this, the beginner in a grade is paid overnight the same salary as men 
who got there only after years of slow progress, and who are far more experi- 
enced and valuable. The unfairness is apparent. Especially in the senior jour- 
neyman of GS-12, except for perhaps a longevity increase or two, this is the end. 
There is no higher level, no incentive to remain, no future. Inevitably, the best 
men leave. 

It is suggested that this could be avoided by amending section 803 (a) to read 
as follows (changes in italics) : 

“Spec. 808. (a) Whenever the Commission shall find (1) that a sufficient num- 
ber of qualified eligibles for positions in a given class or category cannot be se- 
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cured or retained in one or more areas or locations at the minimum existing rate 
for such class, and (2) that there is a possibility that a sufficient number of 
such eligibles can be secured or qualified personnel retained by increasing the 
minimum rate for such class or category in such areas or locations to one of the 
higher rates within the grade in which such class or category is placed and fur- 
ther by increasing the step increase rates for that grade by an equal amount, the 
Commission may establish one or more of such rates as the minimum rate and 
step increase rates for that class or category, in each area or location concerned.” 

Instead of compressing a grade upward to a single dead level, the section 
as amended would permit shifting each step a fixed amount higher. 

It would restore to these scarcity categories the sound principle of the Classi- 
fication Act that the man worth more is paid more. 

It would end the widespread resentment against current violation of this 
principle. 

It would restore the incentive of future step increases. 

It would accomplish in part one purpose of S. 1326, giving better pay to upper 
level positions, where the disparity and need for salary increases is greatest. 

It would thereby keep in Government many valuable men who otherwise could 
not afford to remain. 

Further, it would do all of these things simply, immediately, within the prin- 
ciples of already existing laws, in the interim while any needed further study 
of Federal salaries is being completed. 

As the only Commission studies needed would be those already required by 
the existing section 803 (a), no administrative burden would be added to 
anyone. 

It would give the Commission greater flexibility, yet within limits fixed by 
Congress. 

Until such a measure as §. 1326 is enacted therefore, we commend to your 
consideration as an interim measure this much needed and wholly beneficial 
amendment to section 803 (a) of the present Classification Act. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES E. PUSKAR, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY-TREASURER, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF POSTMASTERS OF THE UNITED STATES AND POSTMASTER AT 
IMPERIAL, PA., ON 8S. 27 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Charles E. Puskar. I 
am the executive secretary-treasurer of the National Association of Postmasters 
of the United States, representing over 90 percent of the postmasters of the 
Nation who are members of our association. 

The National Association of Postmasters is grateful to Congress for having 
enacted Public Law 68 2 years ago, which gave all postal workers annual 
step increases in salary within the level of their salary range and corrected many 
inequities in the preexisting salary structure of the postal service. We feel 
that the time has come now for a further adjustment in the postal field service 
salary schedule and the fourth-class office salary schedule, to meet the increased 
cost of living during the past 2 years and to keep pace with salaries paid in 
private industry. 

In order to keep the percentage ratio between levels on an equitable basis, we 
recommend a straight percentage increase through all levels and steps in the 
postal field service salary structure, rather than a flat increase across the board. 
The presently existing ceiling of $16,000 in the postal field service schedule should 
be raised in order to maintain the present differential in all levels and to 
eliminate compression in the top levels. 

As postmasters and responsible citizens, we are greatly concerned about 
the mounting deficit in the postal service, and we are hopeful that Congress will 
enact a postal-rate-increase bill so that the cost of the mail service, including a 
salary increase for postal workers, will be paid by the users of the mail service, 
instead of the taxpayers of the Nation. However, in fairness to the half million 
dedicated men and women in the postal service, we do not feel that the salary 
bill should be contingent upon the passage of a rate bill. Therefore, we are 
hopeful that Congress this year will enact both a bill to increase salaries to meet 
the increased cost of living, and a bill to increase postage in order to eliminate 
the postal deficit. 

I thank the committee for the opportunity to present this statement, and your 
consideration of our recommendations will be deeply appreciated. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN F. Fixa, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF POSTMASTERS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, AND POSTMASTER AT SAN F'RANCICO, CALIF., ON S. 27, 
S. 734, anv S. 1326 


My name is John F. Fixa. I appear before you in the dual capacity of post- 
master of San Francisco and president of the National Association of Post- 
masters of the United States. This association has a paid-up membership of 
34,000 postmasters of every class of office. This represents over 90 percent of 
the postmasters throughout the country. 

This association favors an increase in pay to help postmasters meet the in- 
creased cost of living and to keep pace with salaries paid for like responsibilities 
and work in private industry. Definitely we do not favor “an across-the-board 
flat pay increase.” 

For many years we worked for annual step rate increases which finally came 
about in the passage of Public Law 68 and we should not want to have the per- 
centage ratio between levels destroyed by a flat increase. Rather we prefer a 
straight percentage increase throughout all levels and steps as in the postal field 
service schedule and fourth-class office schedule. 

We believe postmasters like all other postal employees are a group dedicated 
to the best interests of the postal service and to the people we serve, and there- 
fore it is only fair that this devotion to duty should be rewarded with a fair rate 
of pay so that we may enjoy the same standard of living as those in private in- 
dustry. 

The San Francisco Post Office employs approximately 4,200 employees and 
with an operation as large as mine we are beset with hiring problems and a 
heavy turnover by reason of our inability to compete with outside rates of pay. 
I am informed the hiring problem in other cities is much more acute than in 
mine. We believe the only solution to the vexatious problem of obtaining high 
quality employees is through an upward readjustment of our pay schedules. 

Mr. Chairman, you and the members of your committee have always been 
most kind and considerate in recognizing our problems and for this we are most 
grateful. I appreciate having this opportunity of again making presentation 
in behalf of the 34,000 members of the National Association of Postmasters of 
the United States. 


ENGINEERS’ AND SCIENTISTS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF THE SPECIAL DEVICES CENTER, 
May 27, 1957. 
Hon. RIcHARD NEUBERGER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Pay Legislation, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR: In my appearance before your subcommittee I had mentioned 
the situation in the Air Tactics Branch at the United States Naval Training 
Device Center as an example of the attrition at the Center. I also mentioned 
that the last senior project engineer of that branch was seriously contemplating 
leaving. 

I would like to amend my statement on the basis of information I have 
received upon my return. The last senior project engineer is now leaving for 
private industry after 14 years of Federal service at a salary increase of $2,800. 

I trust that this additional information will impress upon your committee, 
and the Congress as a whole, of the serious threat to our defense effort presented 
by the present low-pay schedule for scientists and engineers. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. Fiscuer, President. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL M. CASTIGLIONI, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, NATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF Post Orrice Motor VEHICLE EMPLOYEES, ON 8. 27 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Paul M. Castiglioni. 
I am the legislative representative of the National Federation of Post Office 
Motor Vehicle Employees and at the outset we want to express our appreciation 
for the opportunity of presenting our views on this most vital subject of postal 
salaries which you now have under consideration. 

I am appearing before you in support of S. 27 because we believe the in- 
creases proposed in S. 27 are both equitable and completely justified. You 
are no doubt familiar with the latest report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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which indicates that for the past 7 months the cost of living has increased each 
month until now it has reached a new alltime high. I feel certain that the 
members of this committee are also fully aware that most of the rank and 
file postal employees have received but one salary increase since 1951 and 
that amounted to only 8.2 percent. With living costs being what they are to- 
day, it is just about impossible for postal employees to decently support a 
family or attempt to provide an education for their children on their present 
salaries. The truth of the matter is that ever so many of our vehicle service 
employees now find it absolutely necessary to have part-time jobs in addition 
to their postal positions, and in many other cases wives are forced to work to 
help provide the necessities of life. 

Because the salaries of postal employees have lagged so far behind the 
salaries paid people in private industry, the Post Office Department is finding 
it increasingly difficult to recruit people possessing the experience and quali- 
fications for employment in the post office vehicle service. To obtain a position 
of automobile mechanic in our service, a man must have at least 3 years of 
previous experience as a mechanic, yet all that we can offer is a sturting 
salary of $3,880 a year. In today’s labor market this same man can pick from 
a dozen places in private industry, in most cities where the starting salary is 
far in excess of $5,000 a year. 

While we don’t have the figures to prove it, we believe the turnover in the 
vehicle service is greater today than ever before. We base this statement on 
the reports we receive monthly from our 143 locals on men resigning from the 
service. These people are for the most part attracted by the higher salaries 
paid in private industry and as a result their stay with us is but a short one. 
As a prime example permit me to cite what took place in the city cf Los 
Angeles this spring. The city decided to take over their own trash collection. 
They purchased a fleet of trucks and the Los Angeles civil service advertised 
for drivers at starting salaries ranging from $4,260 to $5,280 per year with 
just as many or more fringe benefits than postal employees receive. The 
starting salary of a driver in the postal service is $3,660 a year and the highest 
salary he can ever possibly earn is $4,710 and that only after 25 years of 
service. The net result, about 30 of our best drivers in that city have left us 
and now are working for the city of Los Angeles. 

Mr. Chairman, we believe a salary increase that will permit our people to 
keep abreast of living costs, maintain a decent standard in their homes and 
to educate their children properly is long overdue. Certainly ours, the richest 
government in the world should not require or expect its employees to work 
for substandard wages. 

We have every confidence in our belief that the pople of our great country 
expect our Government, through the Congress of the United States, to remedy 
this situation and therefore we trust that this committee will give this matter 
its prompt and favorable consideration. 


x 





